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PRE FACE. 


THE firuggle between religion and 
irreligion has exiſted in the world in all ages: 
and if there be two oppoſite intereſts which 
divide its inhabitants, the kingdom of Satan 
and the kingdom of God, it is reaſonable to 
expect that the conteſt will continue till one 
of them be exterminated. | The peaceful nature 
of Chriſtianity does not require that we ſhould 
make peace with its adverſaries, or ceaſe to 
repel their attacks, or even that we ſhould act 
merely on the defenſive : On the contrary, we 
are required to make uſe of thoſe weapons of 
the divine warfare with which we are furniſhed 
for the pulling down of ſtrong holds, caſting 
down imaginations, and every high thing that 
exalteth itſelf againſt the knowledge of God, 
and bringing into capttity every thought to 
the obedience of Chriſt. 
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The oppoſition of the preſent age has not 
been confined to the leſs important points of 
Chriſtianity, nor even to its firſt principles : 
Chriſtianity itſelf is treated as impaſture. The 
' fame things it is true have been frequently 
adoanced, and as frequently repelled, in former 
ages: but the adverſaries of the goſpel of late, 
encouraged it ſhould : ſeem by the temper of 
the times, have renewed the attack with re- 
doubled vigour. One of their moſt popular 
writers, hoping to avail himſelf of this cir- 
cumſtance, is pleaſed to entitle his performance 
The Age of Reaſon. This writer is aware 
that flattery is one of the moſt ſucceſsful means 
of gaining admiſſion to the human mind ; ſuch 
a compliment therefore to the preſent Age was 
doubtleſs conſidered as a maſter-ſtroke of policy. 
Nor is Mr, Paine leſs obliging to himſelf 
than to his readers, but takes it for granted 
that the cauſe for which he pleads is that 
of reaſon and truth. The confiderate reader, 


= 
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however, may remark, that thoſe writers who 
are not aſhamed to beg the queſtion in the 
title-page, are ſeldom the moſt liberal or im- 


partial in the execution of the work. 


One thing which has contributed to the 
advantage of Infidelity is, the height to which 
political diſputes have ariſen, and the degree 
in which they have intereſted the paſſions and 
prejudices of mankind. Thoſe who favour the 
ſentiments of a ſet of men in one thing, will 
be in danger of thinking favourably of them 
in others; at leaſt they will not be apt to 
wiew them in ſo bad a light as if they had 
been adoanced by perſons of different ſentiments | 
in other things as well as in religion. It is 
true there may be nothing more friendly to 
infidelity in the nature of one political ſystem 
than another, nothing that can juſtify profeſ- 
ing chriſtians in accuſing one another, merely 


on account of a difference of this kind, of 
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favouring the intereſts of atheiſm and irreli- 
gion : nevertheleſs it becomes thoſe who think 
favourably of. the political principles of infidels, 
to take heed leſt they be inſenjibly drawn a- 
way to think lightly of religion. All the na- 
trons of tlie earth, and all the diſputes on 
the beſt or worſt mode of government, com— 
pared with this, are leſs than nothing and 


wanity. 


To this it may be added, that the eager- 
neſs with which men engage in political dif- 
putes, tate which fide they may, is unfuvour- 
able to a zealous adherence to the goſpel. Any 
mere worldly object, if it become the principal 
thing which occupies our thoughts and aff ec- 
tions, will weaken our attachment to religion: 
and if once we become cool and indifferent to 
this, we are in the high road to infidelity. 
There are caſes no doubt relating to civil go- 


verument, in which it is our duty to act, and 
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that with firmneſs : but to make ſuch things 
the chief object of our attention, or the prin- 
cipal topic of our converſation, is both ſinful 
and injuriouss Many a promiſing character 


in the religious world has by theſe things been 


ruined. 


The writer of the following pages is not 
induced to offer them to the public eye from 
an apprehenſion that the Church is in danger. 
Neither the downfall of popery, nor the tri- 
umph of infidels, as though they had hereby 
overturned Chriſtianity, hace ever been to him 
the cauſe of a moment's uncafineſs. 1f Chriſ- 
tianity be of God, as he verily believes it to 
be, they cannot overthrow it. He muſt be 
poſſeſſed of but little faith who can tremble, 
though in a orm, for the ſafety of the veſſel 
which contains his Lord and Maſter. There 
would be one argument leſs for the divinity 
of the Scriptures, if the ſame powers which 
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gave exiſtence to the Anti-Chriſtian dominion 
had not been employed in taking it ara.“ 
But though truth has nothing to fear, it does 
not follow that its friends ſhould be inactive. 
The Lord confers an honour upon his ſeroants 
in condeſcending to make uſe of their hnmble 


efforts in preſerving and promoting his intereſt 


in the world. I, the preſent attempt may be 


thus accepted and honoured by Him to whoſe 


name it is humbly dedicated, the writer will 


receive a rich reward. 


KETTERING, 
October 10, 1799. 


The powers of Europe, ſignified by the Ten Horns, or Kings, 
into which the Roman empire ſhould be divided, were to give their king- 
doms to the Beaſt. They did ſo; and France particularly took the lead. 
The ſame powers, it is predicted, ſhall hate the Whore, and burn her 
fleſh with fire. They have begun to do ſo; and in this buſineſs alſo 
France has taken the lead. Rev. xvii. 12, 13, 16, 17, 18. 
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Tu E controverſies between believers and 
unbelievers are confined to a narrower ground 
than thoſe of profeſſed believers with one 
another. Scripture teſtimony, any tarther than 
as it bears the character of truth, and ap- 
proves itſelf to the conſcience, or is produced | 
for the purpoſe of explaining the nature of 
genuine Chriſtianity, is here out of the queſ- 
tion. Reaſon is the common ground on which 
they muſt meet to decide their conteſts. On 
this ground Chriſtian writers have ſucceſsfully 
cloſed with their antagoniſts: ſo much ſo, 
that of late ages, notwithſtanding all their 
boaſt of reaſon, not one in ten of them can 
be kept to the fair and honourable uſe of 
this weapon. On the contrary, they are 
driven to ſubſtitute dark inſinuation, low wit, 


profane ridicule, and groſs abuſe. Such were 
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the weapons of Shaſteſbury, Tindal, Morgan, 
Bolingbroke, Voltaire, Hume, and Gibbon; and 
ſuch are the weapons of the author of The 
Age of Reaſon. Amongſt various well-written 
performances in anſwer to their ſeveral pro- 
ductions, the reader may fee a conciſe and 
able refutation of the greater part of them 
in Leland's Review of the Deiſticul writers. 


It is not my deſign to go over the various 
topics uſually diſcuſſed in this controverly, 
but to ſele& a ſingle one, which I conceive 
has not been ſo fully attended to but that 
it may yet be conſidered with advantage. 
The internal evidence which Chriſtianity poſ- 
ſeſſes, particularly in reſpect of its holy na- 
ture, and divine harmony, will be the ſubject 
of the preſent inquiry. : 

Mr. Paine, after the example of many 
others, endeavours to diſcredit the Scriptures 
by repreſenting the number of hands through 
which they have paſſed, and the uncertainty 
of the hiſtorical evidence by which they are 
ſupported. It is a matter altogether of 
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© uncertainty to us, he ſays, whether ſuch 
of the writings as now appear under the 
* names of the Old and New Teſtament, are 
in the ſame ſtate in which thoſe collectors 
* ſay they found them; or whether they 
added, altered, abridged, or dreſſed them 
up.“ It is a good work which many 
writers have undertaken, to prove the vali- 
dity of the Chriſtian hiſtory; and to ſhow 
that we have as good evidence for the truth 
of the great facts which it relates as we have 
for the truth of any ancient events f whatever. 
But if in addition to this it can be proved 
that the Scriptures contain internal characte- 
riſtics of divinity, or that they carry in them 
the evidence of their authenticity, this will 
at once anſwer all objections from the ſup- 
poſed uncertainty of hiſtorical evidence. 


Hiſtorians inform us of a certain valuable 
medicine, called Mithridate, an antidote to 
poiſon, and which is ſtill in reputation. It is 
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Age of Reaſon, Part I. p. 10, 11. 
4 Lardner, Simpſon, and others, 
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faid to have been © Invented by Mithridates, 
king of Pontus; that the receipt of it was 
“ found in a cabinet, written with his own 
* hand, and was carried to Rome by Pompey; 
„that it was tranſlated into verſe by Demo- 
„ crates, a famous phyſician; and that it was 
*© afterwards tranſlated by Galen, from whom 
* we have it.” * A modern caviller might 
take it into his head to object to the authen- 
ticity of this hiſtory; he might alledge that 
the preparation has paſſed through ſo many 
hands, and that there is ſo much hear-ſay 
and uncertainty attending it, that no de- 
pendance can be placed upon it, and that 
it had better be rejected from our Materia 
Medica. But of what account would ſuch 
an objection be in the eſtimation of man- 
kind? They would aſk, Has it not been tried, 
and found to be effectual; and that in a great 
wariety of inſtances? Such are Mr. Paine's 
objections to the Bible; and ſuch is the an- 
ſwer that may be given him. 


This language is not confined to infidel 
writers. Mr. Locke ſpeaks of what he calls 


* Chamberss D:i#. Mithridate. 
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« Traditional Revelation,” or Revelation as 
we have it, in ſuch a manner as to convey. 
the idea, that we have no evidence of the 
Scriptures being the Word of God, but from 
a ſucceſſion of witneſſes having told us ſo. * 
But I conceive theſe ſacred writings may 
contain ſuch internal evidence of their being 
what they profeſs to be, as that it might 
with equal reaſon be doubted whether the 
world was created by the power of God, as 
whether they were written by the inſpiration 
of his Spirit: and if ſo, our dependence is 
not upon mere tradition. 


It is true, the ſcriptures having been con- 
veyed to us through the medium of man, the 
work muſt neceſſarily in ſome reſpects have 
been humanized; yet there may be ſufficient 
marks of divinity upon it to render it evident 
to every candid mind that it is of God. 


We may call the Moſaic account of the 


Creation, a tradition, and may be faid to 
B3 
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know through this medium that the heavens 
and the earth are the productions of divine 
power. But it is not through this medium 
only that we know it: The heavens and the 
earth carry in them evident marks of their 
divine original. Theſe works of the Almighty 
ſpeak for themſelves; and in language which 
none but thoſe who are wilfully deaf can miſ- 
underſtand. Their ſound is gone forth through- 
out all the earth, and their words to the end of 
the world. Were any man to pretend that 
its being a matter of Revelation, and to us 
merely traditional Revelation, that God made 
the heavens and the earth, and therefore 
that a degree of uncertainty muſt neceflarily 
attend it; he would be reminded that the 
thing itſelf carried in it its own evidence. Let 
it be candidly conſidered whether the ſame 
may not be ſaid of the Holy Scriptures. 
They will admit of hiſtorical defence; but they 
do not require it. Their contents, come 
through whoſe hands they may, prove them 
to be of God. It was on this principle that 
the goſpel was proclaimed in the form of a 
teſlimony. The primitive preachers were not. 
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required by him who ſent them to prove 
their doctrine in the manner that philoſo- 
phers were wont to eſtabliſh a propoſition; 
but to declare the counſel of God, and leave 
it. In delivering their meſſage, they com- 
mended themſelves to every man's conſcience, in 
the fight of God, 


It is no: objection to this ſtatement of 
things that the Scriptures are not embraced 
by every man, whatever be the diſpoſition 
of his mind. This is a property that no 

divine production whatever poſſeſſes; and to 
require it is equally unreaſonable as to inſiſt 
that for a book to be perfectly legible it 
muſt be capable of being read by thoſe who 
ſhut their eyes upon it. Mr. Paine holds 
up the advantages of the book of nature in 
order to diſparage that of Scripture, and in- 
forms us that No deiſt can doubt whether 
„the works of nature be God's works.” An 
admirable proof this that we have arrived 
at The age of reaſon! Can no Atheiſt doubt 


it? I might as well ſay, no Chriſtian doubts 
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the truth of the Scriptures: the one proves 
juſt as much as the other. A prejudiced 
mind diſcerns nothing of divine beauty either 
in nature or feripture;. yet each may include 
the moſt indubitable evidence of being wrought 
by the finger of God. 


If Chriſtianity can be proved to. be a 
religion that inſpires the love of God and 
man, yea and the only religion in the world 
that does ſo; if it endues the mind of him 
that embraces it with a principle of juſtice, 
meekneſs, chaſtity, and goodneſs, and even 
gives 2 tone to the morals of ſociety at large, 
it will then appear to carry its evidence along 
with it. The effects which it produces will be 
its letters of recommendation; written not with 
ink, but with the Spirit of the living God; not 
in tables of ſtone, but in fleſhly tables of the 
keart. —— Moreover, If Chriſtianity can be 
proved to be in harmony with itfelf, corref- 
pondent with obſervation and experience, and 
conſiſtent with the cleareſt dictates of ſober 
reaſon, it will further appear to carry in it its 
own evidence; Come through whoſe hands it 
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may, it will evince itſelf to be what it pro- 
feſſes to be, a religion from God. 


I. will only add in this place, that the 
Chriſtianity here defended 1s not Chriſtianity 
as it is corrupted by popith ſuperſtition, low- 
ered by philoſophical ingenuity, or as inter- 
woven with national eſtabliſhments, for the 
accompliſhment of ſecular purpoſes; but as it 
is taught in the New Teſtament, and practi- 
ſed by ſincere chriſtians, There is no doubt 
but that in many inſtances Chriſtianity has 
been adopted by worldly men, even by infi- 
dels themſelves, for the purpoſes of promoting 
their political deſigns. Finding the bulk of 
the people inclined to the chriſtian religion 
under ſome particular form, and attached to 
certain leading perſons amongſt them who 
ſuſtained the character of teachers; they have 
conſidered it as a piece of good policy to give 
this religion an eſtabliſhment, and theſe teach- 
ers a ſhare in the government, It is thus that 
religion, to its great diſhonour, has been con- 
verted into an engine of ſtate. The poli- 
tician may be pleaſed with his ſucceſs, and 
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the teacher with his honours, and even the 
people be fo far miſled as to love to have it 
fo; but the miſchief reſulting from it to re- 
ligion is incalculable. Even where ſuch eſta- 
bliſhments have ariſen from piety, they have 
not failed to corrupt the minds of chriſtians 
from the ſimplicity which is in Chriſt. It 
was by theſe means that the church at an 
early period, from being the bride of Chriſt, 
gradually degenerated to a harlot, and in the 
end became. the mother of harlots, and abo- 
minations of the earth. The good that is done 
in ſuch communities is not in conſequence 
of their peculiar eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, but 
in ſpite of it: it ariſes from the virtue of 
individuals which operates notwithſtanding 
the diſadvantages of their ſituation. 


Theſe are the things that afford a handle 
to unbelievers. They ſeldom chuſe to attack 
Chriſtianity as it is drawn in the ſacred writ- 
ings, and exemplified in the lives of real 
chriſtians, who ſtand at a diſtance from worldly 
parade, political ſtruggles, or ſtate intrigues; 
but as it is corrupted and abuſed by worldly 


men. Mr. Paine racks his imagination to 
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make out a reſemblance betwixt the heathen 
mythology and Chriſtianity. While he is go- 
ing over the ground of Chriſtianity as inſti- 
tuted by Chriſt and his. apoſtles, the reſem- 
blance is faint indeed. There are only two 
points in which he even pretends to find an 
agreement; and theſe are formed by his miſ- 
repreſenting the ſcriptures, The heathen dei- 
ties were ſaid to be celeſtially begotten; and 
Chriſt is called the Son of God.“ The hea- 
thens had a plurality of deities, even twenty 
or thirty thouſand; and Chriſtianity has re- 
duced them to three! It is eaſy to ſee that 
this is ground not ſuited to Mr, Paine's pur- 
poſe: he therefore haſtens to corrupted Chriſ- 
tianity; and here he finds plenty of mate- 
rials. The ſtatue of Mary, he ſays, ſucceeded 
T the ſtatue of Diana of Epheſus. The dei- 
„ fication of heroes changed into the canon- 
© 3zation of ſaints. The mythologiſts had 
gods for every thing. The Chriſtian my- 
„ thologiſts had faints for every thing. The 
* Church became as crowded with the one, 


* To give a colour to this ſtatement, he is obliged 
to affirm that only gentiles believed Jeſus to be * Hon of Cad. 
What a palpable falſchood ! 
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as the Pantheon had with the other; and 
„Rome was the place of both.” “ Very true, 
Mr. Paine; but you are not ſo ignorant as to 
miſtake this for Chriſtianity. Had you been 
born and educated in Italy, or Spain, you 
might have been excuſed in calling this The 
Chriſtian theory ;” but to write in this manner 
with your advantages is diſingenuous. Such 
conduct would have diſgraced any cauſe but 
yours. It is capable however of ſome im- 
provement. It teaches us to defend nothing 
but the truth as it is in Jeſus. It alſo at- 
fords preſumptive evidence in its favour: for 


if Chriſtianity itſelf were falſe, there is little 
doubt but that you, or ſome of your fellow- 


labourers, would be able to prove it ſo; and 
this would turn greatly to your account. 
Your neglecting this, and directing -your 
artillery chiefly againſt its corruptions and 
abuſes, betrays a conſciouſneſs that the thing 
itfelf is, if not invulnerable, yet not ſo eaſy 
of attack. It Chriſtianity had really been a 
relic of heatheniſm, as you ſuggeſt, there is 
little reaſon to think that you would have ſo 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it. 
* Age of Reaſon, Part I. p. 5. 
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ITN WHICH THE HOLY NATURE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION IS CONTRASTED WITH THE 
IMMORALITY OF DEISM. 


Tur greateſt enemies of Chriſtianity 
would ſtili be thought friendly to morality, and 
will plead for it as neceſſary to the well-bemg 
of mankind. However immoral men may be 
in their practice, and to whatever lengths they 
may proceed in extenuating particular vices; 
yet they cannot plead for immorality in the 
groſs. A ſober, upright, humble, chaſte, and 
generous character is allowed on all hands 
to be preferable to one that is profligate, 
treacherous, proud, unchaſte, or cruel. Such 
indeed is the fenfe which men poſſeſs of right 
and wrong, that when ever they attempt to dif- 
parage the former, or vindicate the latter, they 
are reduced to the neceſſity of covering each 
with a falſe diſguiſe. They cannot traduce good 
as good, or juſtify evil as evil. , The love of God 
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muſt be called fanaticiſm, and benevolence to 
men methodiſm, or ſome ſuch opprobrious name, 
before they can run them down. Theft, cru- 
elty, and murder, on the other hand, muſt 
aſſume the names of wi/dom, and good policy, 
ere a plea can be ſet up in their defence. Thus 
were the arguments for the abolition of the 
Slave-trade anſwered, and in this manner was 
that iniquitous traffic defended in the Britiſh 
Parliament. Doubtleſs there is a woe hanging 
over the heads of thoſe men who thus called 
evil good and good evil; nevertheleſs we ſee even 
nin their conduct the amiableneſs of righteouſ- 
neſs, and the impoſſibility of fairly oppoſing it. 


AA - a 


CHAP. I. 


Chriſtianity reveals a God, glorious in Holineſs: 
but Deiſm, though it acknowledges a God, yet 
denies or overlooks his Moral Character. 


Turnr are certain perfections which all 
who acknowledge a God agree in attributing 
to him: ſuch are thoſe of wiſdom, power, im- 
mutahility, &c. Theſe by Chriſtian divines are 
ufually termed his natural perfections. There 
are others which no leſs evidently belong to 
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deity, ſuch as goodneſs, juſtice, veracity, &c. 
all which may be expreſſed in one word, holi- 
neſs; and theſe are uſually termed his moral 
perfections. Both natural and moral attributes 

tend to diſplay the glory of the divine cha- 
racer, but eſpecially the latter. Wiſdom and 
power in the Supreme Being render him a pro- 

per object of admiration; but juſtice, veracity, 
and goodneſs attract our love. No being is 

beloved for his greatneſs, but for his goodneſs. 

Moral excellence is the higheſt glory of any 
intelligent being, created or uncreated. With- 
out this, wiſdom would be ſubtilty, power ty- 
ranny, and immutability the ſame thing as 
being unchangeably wicked. 


We account it the glory of Revelation, that 
while it diſplays the natural perfections of God 
in a way ſuperior to any thing that has been 
called religion, 1t exhibits his moral excellen- 
cies in a manner peculiar to itſelf. It was with 
good reaſon that Moſes affirmed in behalf of 
Iſrael, Their rock is not as our Rock, our ene- 
mies themſelves being judges. The God or Rock 
of Iſrael is conſtantly deſcribed as a Being glo- 
rious in holineſs, and as requiring pure and 
holy worthip. The Lord, the Lord God, merciful 
and gracious, long-ſuffering, and abundant in 
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goodneſs and in truth Ihe Lord our God is holy 
— Holy and revcrend is his name — Glory 9 
in his holy name — And one cried to another, 
and ſchd, Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hoſts; 
the whole earth is full of his glory — He is of 
purer eyes than to behold evil; and cannot look on 
iniquity— A God of truth, and without iniquity; 
juſt and right is he. Is any thing like this to 
be found in the writings of the ancient hea- 
thens? No. The generality of their deities were 
the patrons of vice, and their worſhip was ac- 

companied with the fouleſt abominations that 
could diſgrace the nature of man. Juſtice be- 
nevolence and veracity were not conſidered as 
neceſlary in any part of their religion; and a 
large proportion of it conſiſted in drunkenneſs, 
lewdnefs, and the offering up of human ſacri- 
fices. 


The object of Chriſtian adoration is Jtzno- 
val, the God of Ifrael; whoſe character for 
holineſs, juſtice, and goodneſs is diſplayed in 
the doctrines and precepts of the goſpel in a 
more affecting light than by any of the preced- 
ing diſpenſations. But who or what is the God 
of deiſts? It is true they have been ſhamed out 
of the polytheiſm of the heathens. They have 
reduced their thirty thouſand deities into one: 
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but what is his character? What attributes do 
they aſcribe to him? For any thing that ap- 
pears in their writings, he is as far from the 
holy, the juft, and the good, as thoſe of their 
heathen predeceſſors. They enjoy a pleaſure, 
it is allowed, in contemplating the productions 
of wiſdom and power; but as to holineſs, it is 
foreign from their enquiries: A holy God does 
not appear to be ſuited to their wiſhes, 


Lord Bolingbroke acknowledges a God, but 
is for reducing all his attributes to wiſdom and 


power; blaming divines for diſtinguiſhing be- 


tween his phyſical and moral attributes; aſſert- 
ing that ve cannot aſcribe goodneſs and 
* juſtice to God, according to our ideas of 
© them, nor argue with any certainty about 
them; and that it is abſurd to deduce moral 
obligations from the moral attributes of God, 


or to pretend to imitate him in thoſe attri- 
e Dutes,”.* 


cc 
«6 


cc 


Voltaire admits A ſupreme, eternal, in- 
comprehenſible mtelligence; ”” but paſſes over 


his moral character. 


C 


* See Lelands Review, Let. xxiii. 
+ Tenor, Philos. Nos. xv, xvi, Xvill, 
| « 
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Mr. Paine ſays, © I believe in one God, 
and no more; and in the courſe of his 
work aſcribes to him the natural perfections 
of wiſdom and power; but is very ſparing in 
what he fays of his moral excellence, of his 
heing the moral governor of the world, and of 
man's being an accountable creature. He 
affects indeed to be ſhocked at the impurity 
of the ideas and expreſſions of the Bible, and 
to feel for the honour of his Creator in hav- 

ing ſuch a book called after his name.” f This 
is the only paſſage, that I recollect, in which 
he expreſſes any concern for the moral cha- 
racter of God; and whether this would have 
appeared but for the ſake of giving an edge to 
reproach, let the Ie judge. 


How are we to account for theſe writers 
thus denying or overlooking the moral cha- 
racter of the Deity, but by ſuppoſing that a 
holy God is not ſuited to their inclinations? If 
we bear a ſincere regard to moral excellence, 
we ſhall regard every being in proportion as he 
appears to poſſeſs it; and if we conſider the 
Divine Being as poſſeſſing it ſupremely, and as 


* Ape of Reaſon, Part I. p. 1. 
+ Ibid, p. 16. 
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the ſource of it to all other beings, it will be 
natural for us to love him with ſupreme affec- 
tion, and all other beings in ſubſerviency to 
him. And if we love him ſupremely on ac- 
equnt of his moral charagter, it will be no leſs 
natural to take pleaſure in contemplating him 
under that character. 


On the other hand, if we be enemies ta 
moral excellence, it will render eyery being 
who poſſeſſes it unlovely in our eyes. Virtuous 
or holy characters may indeed command our 
reſhect, and even admiration; but will not at- 
tract our ,ection. Whatever regard we may 
bear to them it will not be on account of their 
virtue, but of other qualities of which they 
may be poſſeſſed. Virtuous characters may be 
alſo wiſe and mighty; and we may admire 
their ingenuity, be delighted with their ſplen- 
dor, and take pleaſure in viſiting them that 
we may inſpect their curioſities: but in ſuch 
| Caſes the more things of a moral nature are 
kept at a diſtance, the more agreeable will be 
our viſit. Much the ſame may be ſaid of the 
Supreme Being. If we be enemies to moral 
excellence, God, as a holy Being, will poſſeſs 
no loyelineſs in our eyes. We may admire 
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him with that kind of admiration which is paid 
to a great genius, and may feel a pleaſure in 
tracing the grandeur and ingenuity of his ope- 
rations: but the farther his moral character is 


kept out of ſight, the more agreeable it will 
de to us. 


Lord Shafteſbury, not contented with over- 
looking, attempts to ſatirize the ſcripture re- 
preſentations of the divine character. One 
* would think, he ſays, it were eaſy to un- 
*© derſtand that provocation and offence, an- 
** ger, revenge, jealouſy in point of honour 
or power, love of fame, glory, and the like, 
belong only to limited beings, and are ne- 
ceſſarily excluded a Being which is perfect 
“ and univerſal. That many things are 
attributed to the divine Being in a figurative 
ſtyle, ſpeaking merely after the manner of 
men, and that they are ſo underſtood by chri{- 
tians, Lord Shafteſbury muſt kave well known. 
We do not think it lawful, however, ſo to ex- 
plain away theſe expreſſions as to conſider the 
Great Supreme as incapable of being offended 
with ſin and ſinners, as deſtitute of pleaſure or 
diſpleaſure, or as unconcerned about his own 


* Charafter?flics, Vol. I. &V. 
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glory, the exerciſe of which involves the ge- 
neral good of the univerſe. A Being of this 
deſcription would be neither loved nor feared, 
but would become the object of univerſal con- 
tempt. t 


It is no part of the imperfection of our 
nature that we are ſuſceptible of provocation 
and offence, of anger, of jealouſy. and of a 
juſt regard to our own honour. Lord Shafteſ- 
bury himſelf would have ridiculed the man, 
and ſtill more the magiſtrate that ſhould have 
been incapable of theſe properties on certain 
occaſions. They are planted in our nature by 
the Divine Being, and are adapted to anſwer 
valuable purpoſes. If they be perverted and 
abuſed to ſordid ends, which is too frequently 
the caſe, this does not alter their nature or 
leſſen their utility. What would Lord Shafteſ- 
bury have thought of a magiſtrate, who ſhould 
have witneſſed a train of aſſaſſinations and 
murders without being in the leaſt offended at 
them, or angry with the perpetrators, or in- 
clined to take vengeance on them for the public 
good? What would he think of a Britiſh Houſe 
of Commons, who thould exerciſe no jealouſy 
over the encroachments of a miniſter, or of a 
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king of Great Britain who ſhould ſuffer, with 
perfect indifference, his juſt authority to be 
treated with contempt ? | 


But we are limited beings, and are therefore 
in danger of having our juſt rights invaded. 
True; and though God be unlimited, and fo 
in no danger of being deprived of his eſſential 
glory, yet he may loſe his juſt authority in the 
Neem of creatures; and were this to take place 
univerſally, the whole creation would be a 
ſcene of anarchy and miſery. But we under- 
ſtand Lord Shafteſbury. He wiſhes to com- 
pliment his Maker out of all his moral ex- 
cellencies. He has no objection to a God, 
provided he be one after his own heart, 
one who ſhall pay no ſuch regard to hu- 
man affairs as to call men to account for 
their ungodly deeds. If he thought the 
Creator of the world to bear ſuch a character, 
it is no wonder that he ſhould ſpeak of him 
with what he calls. © good humour, or plea- 
ſantry.”* In ſpeaking of ſuch a God, he can, 
as Mr. Hume expreſſes it, © feel more at eaſe“ 
than if he conceived of him as he is character- 
ized in the Holy Scriptures. But let men 
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beware how they play with ſuch ſubjects. 
Their conceptions do not alter the nature of 
God: and however they ſuffer themſelves to 
trifle now, they may find in the end that there 
is not only a Gop, but 4 God that judgeth in 
the earth. | 


CHAP. II. 


Chriſtianity teaches us to acknowledge God, and 
to devote ourſelves to his ſervice : but Deiſin, 
though it conſeſſes One Supreme Being, 
yet refuſes to worſhip him. 


Ir there be a God, he ought to be wor- 
Nipped. This is a principle which no man 
will be able to eradicate from his boſom; or 
even to ſuppreſs, but at great labour and ex- 
pence. The Scriptures, it is well known, 
both inculcate and inſpire the worſhip of God. 
Their language is, O, come let us fing unto the 
Lord: let us make a joyful noiſe to the Rock of 
our ſalvation. Let us come before his preſence 
with thankſgioing, and make a joyful noiſe unto 

| C4 
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him with pſalms—O come, let us worſhip and bow 
down : let us kneel before the Lord our maker — 
Give unto the Lord glory and flirength : give 
unto the Lord the glory due to his Name. Bring 
an offering, and come into his court -O worſhip 
the Lord in the beauty of holineſs: ſear before 
him all the earth — Give thanks unto the Lord, 
call upon his Name ; make known his deeds among 
the people—glory ye in his holy Name; let the 
heart of them rejoice that ſeek the Lord. Seek 
the Lord, and his ſtrength; ſeek his face con- 


7 in vally, . 


The fpþirit alſo which the Scriptures inſpire 
is favourable to divine worſhip. The grand 
leſſon which they teach is love; and love to 
God dehghts to expreſs itſelf in acts of obe- 
dience, adoration, ſupplication, and praiſe. 
The natural language of a heart well affected 


to God, is, I will call upon him as long as I 
live Bleſs the Lord, O my ſoul; and all that is 


within me bleſs his holy Name Be careful for 
nothing; but in every thing by prayer, and ſup- 
plication, with thankſgiving, let your requeſts be 
made known unto God, 


Is it thus with our adverfaries? They ſpeak 
indeed of ** true and fabylous theology,” and 
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of true and falſe religion; and often talk 
of © adoring” the Supreme Being. But if 
there be no true religion amongſt Chriſtians, 
where are we to look for it? Surely not amongſt 
deiſts. Their ** adorations” ſeem to be a kind 
of exerciſes much reſembling the benevolent 
acts of certain perſons, who are ſo extremely 
averſe to oſtentation, that nobody knows of 
their being charitable but themſelves, 


Mr. Paine profeſſes to believe in the 
equality of man, and that religious dujies con- 
ſiſt in doing juſtice, loving mercy, and — and 
what? I thought to be ſure he had been 
going to add, walking humbly with God. But I 
was miſtaken. Mr. Paine ſupplies the place 
of walking humbly with God, by adding, 
and endeayouring to make our fellow-crea- 
tures happy. Some people would have 
thought that this was included in doing juſtice, 
and loving mercy: but Mr. Paine had rather 
uſe words without meaning than write in fa- 
vour of godlineſs. Valling humbly with God 
is not comprehended in the liſt of his © religi- 
ous duties.” The very phraſe offends him. It 
is that to him, in quoting ſcripture, which a 


* Age of Reaſon, Part I. p. 2. 
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nonconductor is to the electrical fluid: it cauſes 
him to fly off in an oblique direction; and, 
rather than ſay any thing on ſo offenſive a 
ſubject, to deal in unmeaning tautology. 


Mr. Paine not only avoids the mention of 
walking humbly with God, but attempts to load 
the practice itſelf with the fouleſt abuſe.* He 
does not confider himſelf as an out-caſt, a 
beggar, or a worm;” he does not approach 
his Maker through a Mediator; he confiders 
+ Redemption as a fable,” and himſelf as ſtand- 
ing in an honourable ſituation with regard to 
his relation to the Deity. Some of this may 
be true; but not the whole. The latter part 
is only a piece of religious gaſconade. If Mr. 
Paine really think ſo well of his ſituation as 
he pretends, the belief of a hereafter would 
not render him the flave of terror.” f But 
allowing the whole to be true, it proves no- 
thing. A high conceit of one's ſelf is no 
proof of excellence. If he chuſe to reſt upon 
this foundation, he ' muſt abide the conſe- 
quence: but he had better have forborne to 
calumniate others. What is it that has tranſ- 


* Age of Reaſon, Part I. p. 21. 
4 Part II. near the end. 
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ported this child of reaſon into a paroxiſm of 
fury againſt devout people? By what ſpirit is 
he inſpired in pouring forth ſuch a torrent of 
ſlander? Why is it that he muſt accuſe their 
humility of ingratitude, their grief of ** af- 
fectation, and their prayers of being dicta- 
torial” to the almighty ? Cain hated his brother ; 
and wherefore hated he him? becauſe his own 
works were evil, and his brother's righteous. 
Prayer and devotion are things that Mr. Paine 
ſhould have let alone, as being out of his pro- 
vince. By attempting however to run them 
down, he has borne witneſs to the devotion 
of Chriſtians, and fulfilled what is written in 
a book which he affects to deſpiſe, _— 
evil of the — ti which he 1 not. 


To admit a God, and -—_ refuſe to ne 
him, is a modern and inconſiſtent practice. It 
is a dictate of reaſon as well as of Revelation, 
1f the Lord be God, worſhip him; and if Baal, 
worſhip him. It never was made a queſtion 
whether the God in whom we believe ſhould 
receive our adorations. All nations in all ages 
paid religious homage to the reſpective deities 
or ſuppoſed deities, in which they believed. 
Modern unbelievers are the only men who 
have deviated from this practice. How this 
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is to be accounted for is a ſubject worthy of 
enquiry. To me it appears as follows— 


In former times, when men were weary of 
the worthip of the true God,. they exchanged 
it for that of idols. I know of no account of 
the origin of idolatry ſo rational as that which 
is given by Revelation. Men did not like to 
retain God in their knowledge: therefore they 
were given up to a mind void of judgement; to 
change the glory of the uncorruptible God into 
an image made like to corruptible man, and to 
birds, and four-footed beaſts, and creeping things; 
and to defile their bodies by every ſpecies of 
lewdneſs, and wickedneſs. * It was thus with 
the pcople who came to inhabit the country 
of Samaria after the Iſraelites were carried cap- 
tives into Aſſyria. At firſt they ſeemed deſi- 
rous to know and fear the God of Iſrael: but 
when they came to be informed of his holy 
character, and what kind of worſhip he re- 
quired, they preſently diſcovered their diſlike. 
They pretended to fear him; but it was mere 
pretence; for every nation made gods of their 
own. F Now gods of their own making would 
doubtleſs be characterized according to their 


* Rom. i, + 2 Kings, xvii, 
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own mind; they would be patrons of ſuch 
vices as their makers wiſhed to indulge; gods 
whom they could approach without fear, and in 
addrefling them be more at eaſe,” as Mr. Hume 
ſays, than in addreſſing the One living and 
true God; gods, in fine, the worthip of whom 
might be accompanied with banquetings, re- 
velings, drunkenneſs, and lewdneſs. Theſe, 

I conceive, were the exerciſes, rather than the 
mere falling down to an idol, that intereſted 
the paſſions of the worſhippers. Theſe were 
the exerciſes that ſeduced the ungodly part of 
the Hraelitiſh nation to an imitation of the 
heathens. They found it extremely diſagree- 
able to be conſtantly employed in the worthip 
of a holy God. Such worſhip would awe their 
ſpirits, damp their pleaſures, and reſtrain their 
inclinations. It is not ſurprifing therefore that 
they ſhould be continually departing from the 
worthip of Jehovah, and leaning towards that 
which was more congenial with their propen- 
{ities. But the fituation of modern unbeliey- 
ers is ſingular. Things are ſo circumſtanced 
with them that they cannot worſhip the gods 
which they prefer. They never fail to diſco- 
ver a ſtrong partiality in favour of heathens; 
but they have not the face to practiſe or defend 
their abſurd idolatries. The doctrine of one 
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| hving and true God has appeared in the world, 
by means of the preaching of the goſpel, with 
ſuch a blaze of evidence, that it has forced 
itſelf into the minds of men, whatever has 
been the temper of their hearts. The ſtupid 
idolatry of paſt ages is exploded. Chriſtianity 
has driven it out of Europe. 'The conlequence 
is, great numbers are obliged to acknowledge 
a God whom they cannot ind in their 2 
to: nen 6 | | 


If the light that is gone . in the * 
would permit the rearing of temples to Venus, 
or Bacchus, or any of the rabble of heathen 
deities, there is little doubt but that modern 
unbelievers would in great numbers become 
their devotees: but ſeeing they cannot have a 

god whoſe worthip ſhall accord with their incli- 
nations, they ſeem determined not to worſhip 
at all. And to come off with as good a grace 
as the affair will admit, they compliment the 
Deity out of his ſovereign prerogatives; pro- 
feſfling to love him for his giving them ex- 
iſtence, and all their properties, without Inte- 
re, and without ſubjecting them to any * 
but their own nature.” * 


* Jgnor. Philos. No. XXIV, 
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The introduction of fo large a portion of 
heathen mythology into the ſongs, and other 
entertainments of the ſtage, ſufficiently ſhews' 
the bias of peoples hearts. The houſe of God 
gives them no pleaſure: but the reſurrection 
of the obcenities, intrigues, and Bacchanalian 
revels of the old heathens affords them exquiſite 
delight. In a country where Chriſtian worſhip 
abounds, this is plainly ſaying, What a wea- 
* rineſs is it! O that it were no more! Since 
however we cannot introduce the worſhip of 
the gods, we will neglect all worſhip, and 
* celebrate the praiſes of our favourite deities 
in another form.'—In a country where deiſm 
has gained the aſcendency, this principle is 
carned ftill farther. Its language there is; 
Seeing we cannot, for ſhame, worſhip any 
* other than the one living and true God, let 
© us aboliſh the day of worſhip, and ſubſtitute 
in its place one day in ten, which ſhall be 
* devoted chiefly to theatrical entertainments, 
in which we can introduce as much heathen- 
* iſm as we pleaſe.” 


Mr. Hume acknowledges the juſtice of con- 
ſidering the Deity as infinitely ſuperior to man- 
kind; but he repreſents it at the ſame time as 
very generally attended with unpleaſant effects, 
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and magniſies the advantages of having gods 
which are only a little ſuperior to ourſelves. 


£6 


While the Deity, he ſays, is repreſented as 
infinitely ſuperior to mankind, this belief, 
though altogether juſt, is apt when joined 
with ſuperſtitious terrors, to fink the human 
mind into the loweſt ſubmiſſion and abaſe- 
ment, and to repreſent the monkith virtues 
of mortification, penance, humility and paſ- 
ſive ſuffering, as the only qualities which 
are acceptable to him. But where the gods 


are conceived to be only a little ſuperior to 


mankind, and to have been many of them 
advanced from that interior rank, we are 
more at our eaſe in our addreſſes to them, 
and may even without profaneneſs aſpire 
ſometimes to a rivalthip and emulation of 
them. Hence activity, ſpirit, courage, mag- 
nanimity, love of hberty, and all the virtues 
which aggrandize a people.“ 


It is eaſy to perceive from this paſſage, that 


though Mr. Hume acknowledges the juſtice of 
conceiving of a God infinitely ſuperior to us, 


yet his Hiclination is the other way. In a na- 


tion at leaſt, the bulk of which will be ſuppoſed 


vn 


* Difſer. an the Nat, Hit. of Rel. & X. 
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to be inclined to ſuperſtition, it is better, ac- 
cording to his reaſoning, and more friendly to 
virtue, to promote the worſhip of a number of 
imaginary deities, than of the one only living 
and true God. Thus the . — n heart, 

no _ * n "1h 15 | 


The thin of the whole is this an un- 
believers are deiſts in theory, Are in incli- 
nation, and atheiſts 1 in 5 7 7 875 TLC 


If deilts loved the one only ling 405 true 
God, they would delight in worſhipping him: 
for love cannot be Mp and the only 
poſſible way for it to operate towards an infi- 
nitely glörious and all:perfet Being is by 
worthipping his name, and obeying his will. 
If Mr. Paine really felt for The honour of 
his Creator, as he affects to do, * he would 
mourn in ſecret for all the great wickedneſs 
which he has committed againſt him; he 
would lie in the duſt before him, not merely 
as an out-eaſt, a beggar, and æ worm,” but 
as a ſinner, deſerving his eternal diſpleaſure. 
He would be glad of a Mediator, through 


D 


* Aye of Reaſon, Part I. p. 16. 
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whom he might approach his offended Creator; 
and would conſider Redemption by his blood 
not as 4 fuble, but à divine reality; in- 
cluding all his ſulvution, and all his: defire. 
Ves, he hämſelf would turn devout;” and 
it would be ſaid of him as of Saul of Tarſus, 
Behold he prayeth! Nor would his prayers, 
though importunate, be! dictatorial, or his 
grief affected. On the contrary, he would 
look on Him whom he hath pierced, and 
mourn, as one mourneth for an only ſon; 
and ha in bitterneſs, as one that is in bitter- 
neſs; for his firſt- born. But theſe are things 
pertaining to godlineſs; things; alas for him, 
the mention of which is ſufficient to inflame 
his mind with malignity; and: provoke: him to 
the moſt outrageous _ abuſive EOS... 
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Fhe Chriftian flarndard of motakty is enlarged; 
and free from impurity: but dbiſin cone 
.\ our obligations to thoſe duties hic 
. . reſpett:our own ſpecies, and great 
|.  palliates vice with regard to 
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8 P ERSONS who profeſs: the kiriteſt regard. 
* the rule of duty, and carry the extent of it 

o the higheſt pitch, may, it is allowed, be 
——— and contradict by their Practice, 
what they advance in their profeſſions. But 


— 


thoſe whoſe ideas of virtue are low and con- 
tracted, and who embrace every opportunity 
to reconcile the vices of the world with its 
fared precepts, cannot poſlibly be accounted 
any other than its enemies. 


we 
* 


That which the Scriptures ay holineſs, 
ſpirituality, Fe. as much ſurpaſſes every thing 
that goes under the names of morality and 
virtue amongſt unbelievers, as a living man 
ſurpaſſes a painting, or even a rude and im- 
perfect daubing. If in this controverſy I have 
uſed, theſe terms to expreſs the ſcriptural 
ideas, it is not becauſe in their ordinary ac- 
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ceptation they are equal to the purpoſe, but 
for the ſake of meeting unbelievers upon their 
own ground. I have a right however to un- 
derſtand by them, thoſe diſpoſitions of the 
mind, whatever they be, which are right, fit, 
or amiable ; and ſo explained, I'undertake to 
prove that the morality and virtue inculcated 
by the goſpel, is enlarged, and free from im- 
purity, while that which 1s taught by itsj ad- 
verſaries 1 is the reverſe. 5 


It is a diſtinguiſhing property of the Bible 
that all its precepts aim directly at the heart. 
It never goes about to form the mere exterior 
of man. To merely external duties it is a 
ſtranger. It forms the lives of men no other- 
wiſe than by forming their diſpoſitions. It 
never addrefles itſelf to their vanity, ſelfiſhneſs, 
or any other corrupt propenſity. You are 
not preſſed to conſider what men will think of 
you, or how it will affect your temporal inte- | 
reſt; but what is right, and what is neceſſary 
to your eternal well-being. If you comply 
with its precepts, you muſt be, and not merely 
ſeem to be. Tt is the heart that is required; 
and all the different preſcribed forms of wor- 
ſhip and obedience, are but ſo many modifica- 
tions, or varied expreſſions of 1t. 
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Is any thing like this to be found in the 
writings of deiſts? No. Their deity does not 
ſeem to take cognizance of the heart. Accord- 
ing to them There is no merit or crime in in- 
tention.” * Their morality only goes to form 
the exterior of man. It allows the utmoſt ſcope 
for wicked deſires, provided they be not carried 

into execution to the injury of ſociety, 


The morality which the Scriptures inculcate 
is ſummed up in theſe few words, Thou ſhalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with 
all thy ſoul, with all thy mind, with all thy 
firength; and thy neighbour as thy ſelf. This 
ſingle principle is competent to the govern- 
ment of all intelligent nature. It is a band 
that would hold together the whole rational 
creation; and diffuſe peace, order, and hap- 
pineſs wherever it _—_ 


If mankind loved God 6 there 
would be no idolatry upon earth, nor any 
of its attendant abominations; no profaning 
the name of God, nor making a gain of 
godlineſs; no oppoſing, corrupting, pervert- 
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ing, nor abuſing the truth; no perjuries, nor 
hypocriſies; no deſpiſing of thoſe that are 
good; no arrogance, ingratitude, pride, nor 
{elf-complacency under the ſmiles of provi- 
dence; and no murmuring, heart-riſing, ful- 
lenneſs, nor ſuicide under its frowns. Love 
would reader it their meat and drink to fear, 
honour, and obey him, and induce them to 
take every thing well at his hands. — 

And if they loved their fellow-creatures as 
themſelves, for his ſake, there would be no 
wars, rivalſhips, antipathies, nor breach of 
treaties between nations; no envyings, ſtrifes, 
wrongs, ſlanders, duels, litigations, nor in- 
trigues between neighbours; no flattering com- 
plaiſance, nor perſecuting bitterneſs in religion; 
no decent, fraud, nor over- reaching in trade; 
no tyranny, venality, haughtineſs, nor op- 
preſſion amongſt the great; no envy, diſcon- 
tent, diſaffection, cabals, nor evil-deviſings 
among common people; no murders, robberies, 
thefts, burglaries, nor brothels, in city or 
country; no cruelty in parents or maſters; no 
ingratitude nor diſobedience in children or 
ſervants; no unkindneſs, treachery, nor im- 
placable reſentments between friends; no illicit 
connex1ous between the ſexes; no infidelities. 
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Jealouſies, | nor bitter contentions in families; , 
in ſhort, none of thoſe ſtreams of death, one 
or more. of which flow through every vein of 

ſociety, and poiſon its enjoyments. | 


Buch is the principle and rule of Chriſtian 
morality ; and what has deiſm to ſubſtitute in 
its place? Can it find a ſuccedaneum for love? 
No, but it propoſes the love of ourſelves in- 
ſtead of the love of God. Lord Bolingbroke 
reſolves all morality into /el/-love as its firſt 
principle. We love ourfelves, ” he ſays, 
* we love our families, we love the particular 
© ſocieties to which we belong; and our be- 
„ nevolence extends at laſt to the whole race 
of mankind, Like fo many different vor- 
« tices, the centre of all is ſelf- love. Such 
alſo are the principles of Volney. 


Could this diſpoſition be admitted as a 
proper ſource of moral action, the world, 
would certainly not be wanting in morality. 
All men poſſeſs at leaſt the principle of it, 
whether they carry it to the extent which 
Lord Bolingbroke propoſes, or not; for though 
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ſome may err in the choice of their end, and 
others in the means of obtaining it; yet no 
man was ever ſo wanting in regard to himſelf 
as intentionally to purſue his own injury. But 
if it ſhould prove that to render ſelf- love the 
ſource of moral action is the ſame thing as for 
every individual to treat himſelf as the Su- 
preme Being; and therefore that this ſaid ſelf- 
love, inſtead of being a ſource of virtue, is 
of the very effence of vice, and the ſource of 
all the miſchief in the univerſe, conſequences 
may follow of a very different complexion, _ | 


To ſubordinate ſelf-love I have no objection. 
Tt occupies a place in the Chriſtian ſtandard 
of morality, being the meaſure of that love 
which we owe to our fellow-creatures. And 
as the univerſal love which. we owe to them 
does not hinder but that ſome of them, by 
reaſon of their ſituation, or peculiar relation. 
to us, may require a larger portion of our 
regard than others, it is the ſame with reſpect 
to ourſelves, Our own concerns are our own 
immediate charge; and thoſe which are of the 
greateſt importance, ſuch as the concerns of 
our ſouls, undoubtedly require a proportionate 
degree of attention. But all this does not 
affect the preſent ſubject of inquiry, It is 
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our ſupreme, and not our ſubordinate. regard, 
that will ever be the ſource of action. 


1 take it for granted that it is the inten- 
tion of every good government, human or 
divine, to unite its ſubjects, and not to ſet 
them at variance. But there can be no union 
without a common object of regard. Either 
a character whom all love and venerate, or 
an end which all purſue, or both, is that to 
a community which a head-ſtone is to an arch ; 
nor can they keep together without it. It is 
thus that the love of God holds creation toge- 
ther: He is that lovely character to whom all 
holy intelligences bear ſupreme affection; and 
the diſplay of his glory, in the univerſal tri- 
umph of truth and righteouſneſs, is that end 
which they all purſue. Thus united in their 
grand object, they cannot but feel a union of 
heart with one another, ariſing from, what is 
common to every other voluntary union, a 
congeniality of ſentiments and purſuits, 


But if our ſupreme affection terminate on 
ourſelves, and no being, created or uncreated, 
be regarded but for our own fakes, it is ma- 
nifeſt there can be no union beyond the ſphere 
in which other beings become voluntarily ſub- 
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ſervient to gur wWiſhes. The Supreme Being, 
if our plan do not comport with his, will be 
continually thwarting us; and ſo we ſhall be 
abways at vamance with lin. And as to created 
beings; thoſe individuals whom we deſire tobe 
ſubſervient to our wiſhes, having the ſame 
right, and the ſame inclinatien to require that 
we ſhould be ſubſervient to theirs, will alſe 
be continually thwarting us; and ſo we fhall 
always be at variance with them. In ſhort, 
nothing but an endleſs ſucceflion of difcord 
and confuſion can be the conſequence. Every 
one ſetting up for pre-eminence, every one 
muſt of courfe contribute to the general ſtate 
of anarchy and mitery which wall pervade the 
community. Such as in fact the ſtate of this 
apoſtate world; and, but for divine providence, 
which for wife ends balances all human affairs, 
by cauſing one ſet of evils to counteract the 
influence of another, it muſt be overſet by its 
own. diſorders, 


To regard every other being, created or 
uncreated, only for our own ſakes, is ſupreme 
ſelf-love; and inſtead of being a ſource of vir- 
tue, is itſelf abominable, and the ſource of all 
the miſchief and miſery in the univerſe. All 
the evils juit enumerated are to be traced to 


* 
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this principle as their common parent: nor is 
there any ground of hope that it will ever pro- 
duce effects of a different nature. Some per- 
ſons have talked much of ſelf- love ripening 
into benevolence.” Had it been ſaid malevo- 
lence it had been nearer the truth: for it is 
contrary to all experience that any thing ſhould 
change its nature by becoming more mature. 
No, a child in knowledge may diſcern, that 
if ever genuine benevolence exiſt in the breaſt 
of an individual, or extend its healing wings 
over a bleeding world, it muſt be by the ſub- 
verſion of this principle, and by the prevalence 
of that religion which teaches us to love God 
ſupremely, ourſelves ſubordinately, and our 
tellow-creatures as ourſelves. 


I0o furniſh a ſtandard of morality, ſome of 
our adverſaries have had recourſe to the Laws 
of the State; avowing them to be the rule or 
meaſure of virtue. Mr. Hobbes maintained 
that The civil law was the ſole foundation of 
right and wrong, and that religion had no 
obligation but as enjoined by the magiftrate : 
and Lord Bolingbroke often writes in a ſtrain 
nearly ſimilar, diſowning any other ſanction 
or penalty by which obedience to the law 


| 
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of nature is enforced, than thoſe which are 
Pn we” the laws of vo * h ee 
But this rule is defective, abſurd, cots 
ey; and ſubverſive of all true morality. Firſt, 
It is groſsly defective. This is juſtly repreſent- 
ed by a prophet of their o,ẽ n. It is a narrow 
* notion of innocence, ſays Seneca, to mea- 
* ſure a man's goodneſs only by the law. Of 
how much larger extent is the rule of duty, 
or of good offices, than that of legal right? 
How many things are there which piety, 
„ humanity, liberality, juſtice, and fidelity re- 
«© quire, which yet are not within the compaſs 
of the public ſtatutes ? f Secondly, It is 
abfurd : for if the public ſtatutes be the only 
ſtandard of right and wrong, legiſlators in fra- 
ming them could be under no law ; nor is it 
poſſible that in any inſtance they ſhould have 
enacted injuſtice, Thirdly, It 1s contradictory. 
Human laws, we all know, require different, 
and oppofite things in different nations ; and 
in the ſame nation at different times. Tf this 


* IVorks, Vol. V. p. 90. 


+ Leland's Advantage and Neceſſity of Revelation, 
Vol. II. Pt. II. Ch. III. p. 42. 
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principle be right, it is right for; deiſts to be 
perſecuted for their opinions at one period, 
* to en others for nt e 


ii 

+ Mundo, It, is Gd of all, * e | 
The civil laws, as Dr. Leland has obſerved, 
„take no cognizance of ſecret crimes, and 
„provide no puniſhment for internal bad diſ- 
* poſitions, or corrupt affections. A man may 
© be ſafely, as wicked as he pleaſes, on this 
principle, provided he can manage {o as 
ce to eſcape puniſhment from the laws of his 
© country, , which very bad men, and thoſe 
that are guilty of great. vices eaſily nr, 
as and. frequently do evade. | 


Rouſſeau hos recourſe to feelings ; as his ttan- 
dard. „J have only to conſult myſelf, he ſays, 
© concerning what I ought to do. All that 1 
10 wy to be right is right. Whatever I feel 
<* to be wrong is wrong. All the. morality of 


2 our actions lies in the judgment we ourſelves 


« form of them. ** . By. this rule his conduct 
through life appears to have been directed, as 
we ſhall hereafter perceive. 


But that on which our opponents inſiſt the 
* Emilius, Vel. I. pp. 166—168. 
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moſt, and with the greateſt ſhew of arguinentt4 

is the lam ant light of native. * "This is their 
profeſſed rule on almoſt a 66cafions ; and 
its praiſes they are continually ſounding. I 
have no defire to depreciate the light of na- 
ture, or to diſparage its value as a rule. On 
the contrary, I conſider it as oceupying an im- 
portant place in the divine government. What 


ever my be ſai@' of che lügt poſſeſſed by the 


heathen as being derived from Revelation, I 
feel no difficulty in acknowledging, that the 
grand law which they are under is that of na- 
tare. Revelation itfelf appears to me fo to re- 
preſent it; holding it up as the rule by which 
they ſhall be Judged, and declaring its dictates 
to be ſo clear as to leave them without excuſe.* 
Nature and Scripture appear to me to be as 
much in harmony as Mofes and Chriſt; both 
are celebrated in 1 ſame _Ffalin. ie "PAY 


By the light * nature, however, I do not 
mean thoſe ideas which heathens have actually 


entertained, many of which have been dark- 


neſs; but thoſe which were preſented to them 
by the works of creation, and which they 
might have poſſeſſed had they been deſirous of 


* Rom. ii. 12—16. i. 20. + Pf. xix. 
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retaining God in their knowledge. And by 
the dictates of nature, with regard to right and 
wrong, I underſtand thofe things which aps | 
pear to the mind of a perſow ſincevely difpoſed 


to underſtand and practiſe his duty, to be na- 


teral, fi," or rechunuble. There is doubtleſs 
an rial difference betweew right and wrong; 
and this difference, in a vaſt variety of inſtan- 
ces, is manifeſt' to every man who fincevely 
and impartially confiders it. So manifeſt have 
the power and Godhead of "the Creator beet 


rendered in every age, tliat no perſon of an 


upright! diſpoſtion could; through mere thi 
take, fall into idolatry or impiE¶ůy; and every 
one who has continued in thefe' abominations 
is without excrſe. © The deſire alſo which every 
human being feels of having juſtice done tu 
him from all other perſons muſt render it 
fufficiently manifeſt to his judgement that he 
ought to do the ſame to them; and wherein 
he acts otherwiſe, his conſcience, unleſs it be 
ſeared as with a hot iron; muſt aecuſe him. 


But does it follow from hence that Revela- 
tion is unneceſſary. I trow not. It is one thing 
for nature to afford ſo much light, in matters 
of right and wrong, as to leave the ſinner 
without excuſe: and another to afford him 
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any well- grounded hope of forgiveneſs, or to 
anſwer his difficulties concerning the account 
which ſomething within him mw he muſt 
hereafter yon: of ow nn, conduct. 


F It is one thing. to, Jens innen 
without excuſe in fin, and another thing to 
recover them from it. That the light of na- 
ture is inſufficient for the latter, is demonſtra- 


ted by melancholy fact. Inſtead of returning 


to God and virtue, thoſe nations which have 
poſſeſſed the higheſt degrees of it have gone 
farther and farther into immorality. There is 
not a ſingle example of a people, of their own 
accord, returning to the acknowledgement of 
the true God, or extricating themſelves from 
the moſt irrational ſpecies of idolatry, or deſiſt- 
ing from the moſt odious kinds of vice. Thoſe 
nations where ſcience diffuſed a more than or- 
dinary luſtre, were as ſuperſtitious, and as 
wicked as the moſt barbarous; and in many 
inſtances exceeded them. It was, I doubt not, 
from a cloſe obſervation of the different effica- 
cy of nature and ſeripture, that the writer of 
the Nineteenth Pſalm (a Pſalm which Mr. 
Paine pretends to admire ) after having given 
a juſt tribute of praiſe to the former, affirmed 
of the latter, The Law of Jehovah is perfect con- 
verting the ſoul. 
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Again, It is one thing for that which is 
natural, fit, or reaſonable, : in matters of duty, 
to approve itſelf to a mind /incerely diſpoſed to 
under/land and praiſe it, and another to ap- 
prove it{glf to a mind of an oppoſite deſcrip- 
tion. The judgements of men concerning the 
dictates of nature. are greatly influenced by 
their prevailing inclinations. If under certain 
circumſtances they feel prompted to a particu- 
lar courſe of conduct, they will be apt to con- 
ſider that promptitude as a dictate of nature, 
though it may be no other than corrupt pro- 
penſity : and thus, while the law of nature is 
continually in their mouth, their principles, as 
well as their conduct, are a continual viola- 
tion of it. How was it that, notwithſtanding 
the light of nature ſhone round the old philo- 
ſophers, their minds, in matters of morality, 
were dark as night, and their precepts: in ma- 
ny inſtances full of impurity * Did nature in- 
ſpire Plato to teach the doctrine of a commu- 
nity of wives; Lycurgus to tolerate dextrous 
thieving ; Solon to allow of Sodomy ; Seneca 
to encourage drunkenneſs, and ſuicide; and 
almoſt all of them to declare in favour of lewd- 
neſs? * No, verily; it is a perverſion of lan- 

I 
* See Leland's Advantage and Neceſſity of Revelation, 
Vol. II. pp. 147, 50, 59, 210, 213. 
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guage to call the principles of ſuch men the 
dictates of nature: they are unnatural and 
abominable; as contrary to reaſon. as to re- 
hgion. 


It is true, what is called nature by modern 
infidels, is not quite ſo groſs as the above; but 
it falls very little ſhort of it. So far as relates 
to the encouragement of theft, and perhaps 
of unnatural crimes, they would diſavow ; and 
for this we are indebted to Chriſtianity : but 
as to fornication and adultery, they are not a 
whit behind their predeceſſors. 


Lord Herbert, the father of the Engliſh 
deiſts, and whoſe writings are far more ſober 
than the generality of thoſe who have come 
after him, apologizes for lewdneſs, in certain 
caſes, as reſembling thirſt in a dropſy, and in- 
activity in a lethargy. * Lord Bolmgbroke un- 
bluſhingly infinuates, that the only conſidera- 
tion that can reconcile a man to confine him- 
felf by marriage to one woman, and a woman 
to one man, 1s this, that nothing hinders but 
that they may indulge. their deſires with o- 
thers. F This is the fame as accuſing the whole 


* Leland's Review Ec. Vol. I. Lett. I. 
+ Works, Vol. V. p. 167. 
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human race of incontinency, and denying that 
there is any ſuch thing as conjugal fidelity; a 
plain proof that whoever was clear of this in- 
decent charge, Lord Bolingbrake was not. 
Mr. Hume, who has written a volume on the 
principles of morality, ſcruples not to ſtigma- 
tize ſelf-denial as a monkith virtue; and 
adopts the opinion of a French writer, that 
* adultery muſt be practiſed if we would obtain 
all the advantages of life; that female infi- 
* delity when known is a ner thing, and 
when unknown nothing. 


It is true theſe writers will on ſome occa- 
ſions deſcant in favour of chaſtity, as being 
conducive to health and reputation; but on 
others they ſeldom fail to apologize for the 
coritrary, and that under the pretence of in- 
dulging the dictates of nature. Yet the ſame 
things might be alledged in behalf of oppreſ- 
ſion, revenge, theft, duelling, ambitious war, 
and a thouſand other vices which deſolate the 
earth: they are practices which men, placed 
in certain circumſtances, will feel themſelves 
prompted to commit; nor is there a vice that 
can be named but what would admit of ſuch 
an apology. 

E 2 
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Finally, It is one thing for the light of na- 
ture to be ſo clear as to render idolatry, im- 
piety, and injuſtice inexcuſable; and another 
thing to render the whole will of our Creator 
evident, and in the moſt advantageous manner. 
If a perſon, poſſeſſed of only the light of nature, 
were ever ſo fincerely deſirous of knowing God, 
or grieved for the ſins of which his conſcience 
accuſed him, or attached to the holy, the juſt, 
and the good ; or diſpoſed to obey his Crea- 
tor's will if he did but underſtand it; though 
he ſhould be in no danger of confounding the 
dictates of nature with thoſe of corrupt pro- 
penſity, yet he muſt labour under great diſad- 
vantages ; which, allowing they might not at- 
fect his eternal ſtate, yet would greatly injure 
his preſent peace and uſefulneſs. 


To illuſtrate this remark, let us ſuppoſe the 
inhabitants of a province to throw off the go- 
vernment of a juſt and lawful prince. Being 
once engaged, they may feel themſelves im- 
pelled to go forward. They may chuſe new 
rulers, and uſe all poſſible means to efface 
every ſign and memorial of the authority of 
their aucient ſovereign. They may even labour 
to forget, and teach their children to forget, 
if poſſible, that there ever was ſuch a character 
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in being, to whom they owed allegiance. Yet, 
after all, there may be certain traces and me- 
morials of his government which it is not in 
their power to efface. Vea, there may be 
continued inſtances of forbearance and cle- 
mency, which, in ſpite of all their efforts, 
will bear witneſs of his goodneſs and juſt au- 
thority over them. 21 


Thus it was that God, while he ſuffered all 
nations to walk in their own ways, nevertheleſs 
LEFT NOT HIMSELF WITHOUT A WITNESS, in 
that he did good, and gave them rain from hea- 
ven, and fruitful ſeaſons, filling their hearts with 
food and gladneſs. But as the memorials of juſt 
authority in the one caſe, though ſufficient to 
leave the rebellious without excuſe, would not 
contain a full expreſſion of the prince's will, 
nor be conveyed in ſo advantageous a manner 
as that in which he treated his profeſſed ſub- 
Jects; ſo the light afforded by the works of 
nature, and the continued goodneſs of God, 
in the other, though ſufficient to leave the 
world without excuſe, does not expreſs his 
whole will, nor convey what it does expreſs ſo 
advantageouſly as by Revelation. And as an 
individual reſiding in the midſt of the rebellious 
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province, whoſe heart might relent, and who 
might long to return to his allegiance, would 
be under inexpreſſible diſadvantages, ſo it muſt 
neceſſarily be with a heathen whoſe deſire 
thould be towards the God againſt whom he 
had ſinned. 


The amount is, that modern unbelievers 


have no ſtandard of morals, except it be their 


own 1nclination. Morality with them is any 
thing, or nothing, as conveniency requires. 
On ſome occaſions they will praiſe that of Jeſus 
Chriſt : but ere we can have time to aſk them, 
Why then do you not ſubmit to it, they are em- 
ployed in oppoſing it. Attend to their gene- 
ral declamations in favour of virtue, and you 
will be ready to imagine they are its warmeſt 
friends: but follow them up, and obſerve their 
expoſition of particular precepts, and you will 
be convinced that they are its decided enemies; 
applauding in the groſs that which they are 
ever undermining in detail. 


By the fooliſh and diſcordant accounts 
which theſe writers give of morality, it ſhould 
ſeem that they know not what it is. Every 
new ſpeculator is diſſatisfied with the definition 
of his predeceſſor, and endeavours to mend it, 
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% Virtue, '” ſays Lord Shaftesbury, ** is a ſenſe 
of beauty, of harmony, of order, and pro- 
portion, an affection towards the whole of 
© our kind, or ſpecies. ” © It is,” ſays Lord 
Bolingbroke, -©* only the love of ourſelves, * 
It is every thing that tends to preſerve and 
perfect man, ſays Volney; and as good 
reputation has this tendency, it is in his ac- 
count ** a moral good. © It is whatever 
is uſeful in ſociety, ” ſays Mr. Hume; and as 
health, cleanlineſs, facility of expreſſion, 
broad ſhoulders, and taper legs, are of uſe, 
they are to be reckoned amongſt the virtues, 
Jo this might have been added, à large portion 
of effrontery, as the laſt named writer aſſures 
us, it may be from his own experience, that 
Nothing carries a man through the world 
like a true, genuine, natural impudence. 
Mr. Paine brings up the rear, and informs us; 
It is doing juſtice, loving mercy, and 
** endeavouring to make our fellow creatures 
happy. O Paine, had you but for once 
ſuffered yourſelf to be taught by a Prophet, 
E 4 


* Law of Nature, p. 17. 


| + Enquiry concerning the principles of morals, & 6, 7,8. | 
E fſays Moral and Political, Ef, III. p. 15. 
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and have quoted his words as they ſtand, you 
would undoubtedly have borne away the palm: 
but you had rather write nonſenſe than ſay any 
thing in favour of godline/s. 


It is worthy of notice that amidſt all the 
diſcordance of theſe writers, they agree in ex- 
cluding the Divine Being from their theory. 
of morals. They think after their manner ; 
but God is not in all their thoughts. In com- 
paring the Chriſtian doctrine of morality, the 
ſum of which is love, with their atheiſtical jar- 
gon, one ſeems to hear the voice of the Al- 
mighty, ſaying, No is this that darkeneth 
counſel with words without momledge? Pear 


God, and keep his commandments ; for this is the 
whole of man. 


The words of Scripture are ſpirit and life, 
They are the language of love. Every exhor- 
tation of Chriſt and his apoſtles is impregnated 
with this ſpirit. Let the reader turn to the 
twelfth chapter of the epiſtle to the Romans, 
for an example, and read it carefully; let him 
find, if he can, auy thing in the pureſt part 
of the writings of deiſts that is worthy of being 
compared with it, No; virtue itſelf is no long- 
er virtue in their hands. It loſes its charms 
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when they affect to embrace it. Their touch 
is that of the cold hand of death. The moſt 
lovely object is deprived by it of life and beau- 
ty, and reduced to a fhrivelled maſs of inactive 
formality, 


CHAP. IV, 


Chriſtianity furniſhes motives to a virtuous 
life, which Deiſm either reetts, 
or attempts to undermine. 


So long as our adverſaries profeſs a regard 
to virtue, and acknowledge with Lord Boling- 
broke that ** the goſpel is 1n all caſes one con- 
tinued leſſon of the ſtricteſt morality; of juſtice, 
of benevolence, and of univerſal charity,” * 
they muſt allow thoſe to be the beſt principles 
which furniſh the moſt effectual motives for 
reducing it to practice, 


Now there is not a doctrine in the whole 
compaſs of Chriſtianity but what is improveable 


* Works, Vol. V. P. 188. 
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/ 

to this purpoſe. It is a grand peculiarity of 
the goſpel, that none of its principles are 
merely ſpeculative: each is pregnant with a 
practical uſe. Nor does the diſcovery of it 
require any extraordinary degree of ingenuity : 
real chriſtians, however weak as to their natu- 
ral capacities, have always been taught by the 
goſpel of Chriſt, that denying ungodlineſs, and 
worldly luſts, they ſhould live ſoberly, righteouſly, 
and godly in the preſent world. 


Ancient philofophers have taught many 
things in favour of morality, ſo far at leaſt as 
reſpe& juſtice and goodneſs towards our fellow- 
creatures; but where are the motives by which 
the minds of the people, or even their own 
minds, have been moved to a compliance 
with them? They framed a curious machine ; 
but who amongſt them could diſcover a power 
to work it? What principles have appeared in 
the world under the names either of philoſophy 
or religion, that can bear a compariſon with 
the followiug ? — 


God fo loved the world, that he gave his on- 
ly-begotten Son, that whoſoever belicveth in him 
ſhould not periſh, but have everlaſting life— 
Herein is love; not that we loved God, but that 
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he loved us, and ſent his Son to be a propitiation 
for our fins. Beloved, If God jo loved us, we 
ought alſo to love one another — Let all hitter- 
neſs, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and 
evil-ſpeaking, be put away from you, with all 
malice : and be ye kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for 
Chrift's jake hath forgroen ou Be ye followers, 
or imitators of God, as dear children; and walk 
in love, as Chriſt alſo hath loved us, and given 
himſelf for us, an offering, and a ſacrifice to 
God of a fwcet-ſmellng ſavour—Ye are a choſen 
generation, a royal prieſthood, a holy nation, a 
peculiar people; that ye ſhould ſhew forth the 
praiſes of him who hath called you out of dark- 
neſs into his maroellous light — Come out from 
amongst them, and be ye ſeparate, ſaith the 
Lord, and touch not the unclean thing, and T 
will receive you ; and will be a Father unto you, 
and ye ſhall be my ſons and daughters, ſaith the 
Lord Almighty, Having therefore theſe pro- 
miſes, dearly beloved, let us cleanſe ourſelves 
from all filthineſs of the fleſh and ſpirit, per- 
fecting holineſs in the fear of GO there be 
therefore any conſolation in Chriſt, if any com- 
fort of love, if any fellowſhip of the Spirit, if 
any bowels and mercies ; fulfil ye my joy, —be of 
one accord, of one mind ; let nothing be done 
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through rife, or vain glory, but in lowlineſs of 
mind let each eſteem other better than themſelves 
—Dearly beloved, I beſeech you as ftrangers and 
pilgrims, abſtain from fleſhly luſts which war a- 
gainſt the ſoul ; having your converſation honeſt 
among the gentiles, that whereas they ſpeak a- 
gainſt you as evil doers, they may by your good 
works which they ſhall behold, glorify God in the 
day of viſitation — Ye are bought with a price : 
therefore glorify God in your body, and in your 
ſpirit, which are God's —The love of Chriſt con- 
firaineth us, becauſe we thus judge, that if one 
died for all, then were all dead : and that he died 
for all, that they who live ſhould not henceforth 
live unto themſelves, but unto him who died for 
them, and roſe again—The day of the Lord will 
come as a thief in the night, in the which the 
heavens ſhall paſs away with a great noiſe, and 
the elements ſhall melt with fervent heat: the 
earth alſo, and the works that are therein, ſhall 
be burnt up. Seeing then that all theſe things 
ſhall be diſſolved, What manner of perſons ought 
ye to be, in all holy converſation and godlineſs, look- 
ing for, and haſting unts the coming of the day 
of God - Told faſt that which thou haſt ; let no 
man take thy crown ! — To him that overcometh 
will 1 grant to ſit down with me in my throne, 
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even as I alſo overcame, and am ſet down with 
my Father in his throne. * 


Theſe are motives by which Chriſtians in 
every age have been induced to. practiſe that 
morality which Bolingbroke, Paine, and many 
others, while writing againſt Chriſtianity have 
been compelled to applaud: but the far greater 
part of them are rejected by deiſts; and what 
will they ſubſtitute of equal efficacy in their 
place? The love of Chriſt conſtraineth us; but 
what have they to conſtrain hem? Will ſelf- 
love, or the beauty or utility of virtue anſwer 
the purpoſe Let hiſtory and obſervation de- 
termine. 


It may be alleged, however, that deiſts do 
not reject the whole of theſe important motives; 
for that ſome of them at leaſt admit the doc- 
trine of a future life, which, with the acknow- 
ledgement of one living and true God, may 
be thought ſufficient for all the purpoſes of 
morality. 


* John, iii. 18. 1 John, iii. 10, 11. Eph. iv. 31, 32. 
v. I, 2. Pet. ii. 9. 2 Cor. vi. 17, 18. vii. 1. Phil. ii. 1, 
2, 3. 1 Pet. ii. 11, 12. 1 Cor. vi. 20. 2 Cor. v. 14, 15. 
2 Pet. iii. IO—12. Rev, ili. II, 21. 
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That the doctrine of a future life is of great 
importance in the moral ſyſtem, is allowed; 
but the greateſt truth, if diſſevered from other 
truths of equal importance, will be diveſted of 
its energy. A hand diſſevered from the body 
might as well be repreſented as ſufficient for 
the purpoſes of labour, as one or two uncon- 
nected principles for the purpoſe of morality. 
This is actually the caſe in the preſent inſtance. 
The doctrine of a future life, as held by Chriſ- 
tians, has ſtimulated them to labour and ſuf- 
fer without intermiſſion. From a reſhect to this 
recompenſe of reward, a kingdom has been re- 
fuſed, where the acceptance of it would have 
interfered with a good conſcience. Yea, life 
itſelf has been ſacrificed, and that not in a few, 
but in innumerable inſtances, where it could 
not be retained but at the expence of truth 
and uprightneſs. But is it thus amongſt deiſts? 
Does the doctrine of a future life, as held by 
them, produce any ſuch effects? When was it 
known, or heard of, that they ſacrificed any 
thing tor this, or any other principle of a moral 
nature? Who amongſt them ever thought of 


ſuch a thing; or who expected it at their 
hands? 


But this is not all: There is ſuch a connexion 
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in truth, that if one part of it be given up, it 
will render us leſs friendly towards other parts, 
and ſo deſtroy their efficacy. This alſo is ac- 
tually the caſe in the preſent inſtance. - Our 
adverſaries do not cordially embrace even this 
truth; but on the contrary, are. continually 
undermining it, and rendering it of no effect. 
Lord: Herbert, it is true, conſidered it as an 
eflential article of natural religion; and it was 
his opinion that he could ſcarcely be accounted 
a reaſonable creature who denied it: but this 
is far from being the caſe with later deiſtical 
writers; the greater part of whom either deny 
it, or repreſent it as a matter of doubt. Some 
of them diſown every principle by which it is 
ſupported, and others go ſo far as to hold it 
up to ridicule, labouring withal to prove the 


hope. of it * to the diſintereſted __ 
of virtue. | 


Volney in his Law of Nature, or Catechiſm 
for French Citizens, ſays nothing about it. 
Paine juſt touches upon it in the outſet of his 
Age , Reaſon, by informing us that He 
hopes for happineſs beyond this life : ” but as 
happineſs has its counterpart, and ſtands upon 
the general doctrine of retribution, he is afraid 
to ſay he believes it. It muſt be reduced to a 
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to a mere matter of probability,“ leſt the 
thoughts of it ſhould damp him in his preſent, 
purſuits, and render him ©© the ſlave of 
terror. 


Bolingbroke, though he acknowledges its 
antiquity, and great utility in promoting vir- 
tue, yet repreſents it as a mere invention 
of philoſophers, and legiſlators, ” and as being 
originally an hypotheſis, and which may 
therefore be a vulgar error. Reaſon, ” 
he ſays, *©* will neither affirm nor deny a fu- 
ture ſtate. ” By this the reader might be led 
to expect that this writer was neither for it, 
nor againſt it; yet the whole of his reaſonings 
are directed to undermine it. f_ 


Hume, like the writer laſt mentioned, ac- 
knowledges the utility of the doctrine, but 
queſtions its truth. He would not have peo- 
ple diſabuſed, or delivered from ſuch a preju- 
dice, becauſe it would free them from one re- 
ſtraint upon their paſſions. Any perſon who 
ſhould undertake this work, he allows, would 


* Age of Reaſon, Pt. I. p. 1. Pt. II. p. 100, 101. 
+ Ilorks, Vol. V. 
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be a bad citizen; yet he might for ought _ 
knows be a good reaſoner. * _ 


| Shafteſbury goes farther : he employs all 
his wit and ſatire in endeavouring to raiſe a 


laugh at the very idea, repreſenting the hea- 
then world as very happy till Chriſtianity aroſe, 
and teazed them about a hereafter. A new 
ſort of policy, “ he ſays, which extends 
© itſelf to another world, and conſiders the fu- 
ture lives and happineſs of men rather than 
«« the preſent, has made us leap beyond the 
« bounds of natural humanity, and out of a 
“ ſupernatural charity has taught us the way 
of plaguing one another moſt devoutly. | 


Lord Shafteſbury's wit may very well be 
paſſed by as being what it is : it ſuffices, in 
connection with the foregoing quotations, to 
ſhew us what efficacy the doctrine of a future 
life, as held by deiſts, may be expected to poſ- 
ſeſs. But this writer is not contented with rail+ 
lery; he muſt alſo attempt to reaſon 'againſt 
the doctrine, contending that it has a bee 


* Philoſophical Eſſays, p. 231. 
+ Chara#trifticks, Vol. I. p. 18. 
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cious influence on the morals of men; that it 

is a mercenary principle, and oppoſed, to the 
diſintereſted love of virtue for its own ſake. 

{© The: princi ciple of ;{clt- love, he obſerves, 

« hich is naturally ſo prevailing i in us, is im- 
+ proyed, and made ſtronger by the exerciſe 
al the paſſions on a ſubje& of more extend- 
ed intereſt;; and there may be reaſon to ap- 
« prehend; that a tempe of this kind will ex- 

© tend itfelf through all the parts of life. And 
this has a tendency to create a ſtricter atten- 
+ tion to ſelf- good and private intereſt, and 
muſt inſeafibly diminiſh the affection towards 
public good, or the intereſt of ſociety, and 

+ „ ce, à certain narrowneſs of ſpirit, 
which is obſervable in the devout perſons 


and. zealots of almoſt every religiqus perſua- 
4 f | 


This ohjection, the reader will recolle&, is 
in direct contradiction to the principles of Bo- 
lingbroke, and it may be added, of Yelney, and 
other deiſtical writers, who maintain ſelf- love 


to be the origin of virtuous affection. Some 
chriſtian writers, in anſwering it, have given 


up the doctrine of difintereſted love, allowing 


* Chara#terifticks, Vol. II. p. 58. 
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that all religious affection is to be traced. to 
the love which we bear to ourſelves as its firſt 
principle. To me this appears no other than be- 
traying the truth, and ranking chriſtianity with 
every ſpecies of apoſtacy, and fulſe religion, 
which have at any time prevailed in the world. 
A clear idea of the nature of ſelf-love, if I miſ- 
take not, will enable us to determine this queſ- 
tion; and to anſwer the deiſtical objection 
without n mms a a 1 
ſyſtem. 4 


Every man may be conſidered either fingly, 
or connectedly; either as a being by himſelf, 
or as a link in a certain chain of beings. Under 
one or other of theſe views every man conſiders 
himſelf while purſuing his own intereſt. If the 
former, this is to make himſelf the ultimate 
end of his actions, and to love all other beings, 
ereated or uncreated, only as they ſubſerve his 
intereſt or his pleaſure: this is private ſelf- love: 
this is mean, and mercenary, and what we 
commonly underſtand by the term /elfiſhne/s. 


But if the latter, there is nothing mean or ſelf- 
iſh in it. He who ſeeks his own well-being in 
connection with the general good, ſeeks it as 


he ought to do. No man 1s requires directly 
 F2 
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to oppoſe his own welfare, though in ſome in- 
ſtances he may be required to facrifice it for 
the general good. Neither is it neceſſary that 
he ſhould be indifferent towards it. Reaſon; as 
well as ſcripture, requires us to love ourſelves as 
we love our neighbour. To this may be added, 
every man is not only a link in the chain of 
intelligent beings, and ſo deſerving of ſome 
regard from himſelf, as well as from others; 
but everyman's/perſon, family and connexions, 
and ſtill more the concerns of his ſouf, are, as 
it were, his own vineyard, over the intereſts of 
which it is his peculiar province to exerciſe a 
watchful care. Only let the care of himſelf 
and his immediate connexions be in ſubſervi- 
ency to the general good, and there is nothing 
mercenary in It. 
| | 5 
1 need not multiply arguments to prove 
that the doctrine of rewards does not neceſſa- 
rily tend to encourage a mercenary ſpirit, or 
that it is conſiſtent with the diſintereſted love 
of virtue. Lord Shafteſbury himſelf has ac- 
knowledged this. If by the hope of reward,” 
he ſays, be underſtood the love and deſire 
© of virtuous enjoyment, or of the very prac- 
© tice or exerciſe of virtue in another lite, the 
© expeRation or hope of this kind is ſo far from 
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«© being derogatory to virtue, that it is an evi- 
“ dence of our loving it the more ſincerely, 
and for its own fake. This ſingle con- 
ceſſion contains an anſwer to all which his lord- 
ſhip has advanced on the ſubject: for the re- 
wards promiſed in the goſpel are all exactly of 
the deſcription which he mentions. It is true 
they are often repreſented under thę images of 
earthly things; but this does not prove that 
in themſelves they are not pure and: ſpixityal, 
That there is nothing in them adapted to gra- 
tify a mercenary ſpirit, the following obſerva- 
tions will render * to 90 2 BARRA 


Firſt, The nature of mated, 6 
is ſuch as to admit of no monopoly, and con- 
ſequently to leave no room for the exerciſe of 
private ſelf- love. Like the beams of the ſun, 
they are equally adapted to give joy to a world 
as to an individual: Nay, fo far is an ingreaſe 
in the number of the participants from dimin- 
iſhing the quantum of happineſs poſſeſſed by 
each individual, that it has a tendency. to en- 
N it. The intereſt of one is the intereſt of 

and the en of all extends to every 
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* Charageriſticks, Vol. II. p. 65, 66. 
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to oppoſe his own welfare, though in ſome in- 
ſtances he may be required to: facrifice it for 
the general good. Neither is it neceſſary that 
he ſhould be indifferent towards it. Reaſon; as 
well as ſcripture, requires us to love ourſelves as 
we love our neighbour. To this may be added, 
every man is not only a link in the chain of 
intelligent beings, and ſo deſerving of ſome 
regard from himſelf, as well as from others; 
but everyman's perſon, family and connexions, 
and ſtill more the concerns of his ſouf, are, as 
it were, his own vineyard, over the intereſts of 
which it is his peculiar province to exerciſe a 
watchful care. Only let the care of himſelf 
and his immediate connexions be in ſubſervi- 
ency to the general good, and there is nothing 
mercenary in it. 
1 | 1 2% 

I need not multiply arguments to prove 
that the doctrine of rewards does not neceſſa- 
rily tend to encourage .a mercenary ſpirit, or 
that it is conſiſtent with the diſintereſted love 
of virtue. Lord Shafteſbury himſelf has ac- 
knowledged this. If by the hope of reward,” 
he ſays, be underſtood the love and defire 
of virtuous enjoyment, or of the very prac- 
e tice or exerciſe of virtue in another life, the 
© expectation or hope of this kind is ſo far from 
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«© being derogatory to virtue, that it is an evi- 
4 dence of our loving it the more ſincerely, 
and for its own fake. This ſingle con- 
ceſſion contains an anſwer to all which his lord- 
ſhip has advanced on the ſubject: for the re- 
wards promiſed in the goſpel are all exactly of 
the defeription which he mentions. It is true 
they are often repreſented under thę images of 
earthly things; but this does not prove that 
in themſelves they are not pure and ſpirityal, 
That there is nothing in them adapted to gra- 
tify a mercenary ſpirit, the following obſerva- 
tions will render * to 0 n 280 


Firſt, The nature of 3 1 
is ſuch as to admit of no monopoly, and con- 
ſequently to leave no room for the exerciſe of 
private ſelf-love. Like the beams of the ſun, 
they are equally adapted to give joy to a world 
as to an individual: N ay, ſo far is an ingreaſe 
in the number of the participants from dimin- 
iſhing the quantum of happineſs poſſeſſed by 
each individual, that it has a tendency to en- 
Nu it. The intereſt of one is the intereſt of 
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© Secondly; The ſam of heavenly enjoyments 
confiſts/in à holy likeneſs to God, and in the 
eternal enjoyment of his favour. But holy 
 hkeneſs to God is the ſame thing as * the very 
practice or exerciſe of virtue, the hope of 
which Lord Shafteſbury acknowledges is fo 
far from being derogatory to it, that it is an 
evidence of our loving it the more ſincerely, 
and for its own fake. ” And as to the enjoy- 
ment of the divine favour, a proper purſuit of 
this object, inſtead of being at variance with 
difintereſted affection, clearly implies it: for no 
man can traly defire the favour of God as his 
chief good, without a proportionate eſteem of 
his character, and that for its own excellency. 
It is impoſſible that the favour of any being 
whoſe character we diſapprove ſhould be ſought 
as our chief good, in preference to every other 
object in che uniyerſe. But a cordial approba- 
tion of the divme character is the ſame ag 
: as: a ogg affeRtion 70 virtue. l 


© Thir®y; The only method by 1 ihe- 
rewards of the goſpel are attainable, faith in 
Chriſt, ſecures the exerciſe of diſintereſted and 
enlarged virtue. No man has any warraut 


1 John, iii. 2. Rev. xxi. 37 4. 
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from the ſeriptures to expect an intereſt in the 
promiſes of the goſpel, unleſs he cordially ac- 
quieſce in his Mediation. But to acquieſce in 
this, is to acquieſce in the holy government of 
God, which it was deſigned to glorify; to feel 
and acknowledge that we deferved to have 
been made ſacrifices! to divine difpleaſure ; to 
forego all claim or hape of niercy' from every 
ſelfiſh conſideration; and to be willing to re- 
ceive forgiveneſs as an act of mere grace, and 
along with the chief of ſinners. In fine, to 
acquieſce in this is to be of ohe heart with the 
Saviour of ſinners; which; our adverſaries them 
ſelves being jutliges; is the ſame thing as to be 
filled with devotedneſs'ts God ard benevolenee 
to men; and this; if any thing deſerves that 
name, is true, Aiſarerated, and ne 
. 255 


1. is le volitle & tliat b this © eKions which | 
are made by this writer, as well as Mr, Paine 
and others, againſt the doctrine of rewards, as 
being ſervile aud mercenary, may after all in 
reality, be againſt their counterpart; It does not 
appear to be © the hope of happineſs beyond' 
this life that excites their difguſt, though 
1 nature of the Chriſtian's happineſs might 
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be diſagreeable to them; but the fear of being 
called to account for the manner in which 
they have lived in this world, This it is which 
even the daring author of The Age / Reaſon 
cannot endure to conſider as a certainty, as 
the thought of it would render him the ſlave 
of terror Vet as though he would not have 
it thought that the dread of futurity rendered 
him afraid of believing it, he alledges another 
reaſon: Our belief, on this principle, he 
ſays, would have no merit, and our beſt ac- 
tions no virtue. In order then to our ac- 
tions being virtuous, it is neceſſary, it ſeems, 
that we be under no law but that of our own 
inclination; and this will be loving virtue for 
its own ſake; This is at once ſhaking off the 
divine authority; which if it could be accom- 
pliſhed, might be very agreeable to ſome men; 
and if with this they could get fairly rid of a 
judgement to come, it might be ſtill more a- 
bee Put . if they mould be wiſtaken! ! 


1 is a fact that the ll of * and 
fear are planted in our nature by Him who 
made us; and it may be preſumed they are 
not planted there in yain, The proper exerciſe. 


4 - 


= Age of Reaſon, Part II. p. 100, 101. 
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of the former has I conceive been proved to 
be conſiſtent with the pureſt, and moſt diſin- 
tereſted love; and the ſame thing is proveable 
of the latter. The hope and fear againſt which 
theſe writers declaim are thoſe of a ſlave; and 
where love is abſent, theſe it is granted are the 
only effects which the doctrine of rewards and 
puniſhments will produce. But even here they 
have their uſe. Terror is the grand principle 
by which vieious minds are kept in awe. With- 
out this their licentiouſneſs would be intolera- 
ble to ſociety. It is not however for the mere 
purpoſe of reſtraint that threatenings are exhi- 
bited, but to expreſs the diſpleaſure of God a- 
gainſt all uurighteouſneſs and ungodlineſs of 
men, and his reſolution to puniſh it. Some 
are hereby taught the evil of their ways to a. 
good "purpoſe, and all are fairly warned, and 
their perſeyerance in fin is rendered inexcuſa- 
blaſt b THAT. 27:1. 03, a5 


Before our adverſaries object to this, they 
ſhould' ſhew the impropriety of human laws be- 
ing accompanied with penalties. Let them fur- 
niſh us with a ſyſtem of government in which 
men may be guilty of crimes without fear of 
being called to account for them; and in which 
thoſe who are enenues to virtue are to be go- 
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verned merely by the love of it. If it be im- 
proper to threaten ſinners; it is improper to 
puniſh them; and if it be improper to puniſh: 
tem, it is improper for moral government to 
be exerciſed; But if it be thus in the govern- 
ment of God, there is no good reaſon to be 
given why it thould not he the ſame in human 
governments; that is, there is no good reaſon; 
why ſervants, unleſs they chuſe to do other- 
wife, ſhould not difobey their maſters, children 
their parents, and private individuals in a ſtate 
be contmnally riſing up to deſtroy all juſt au- 


The abeve may ſuffice to aſcertain; the 
weight of Lord Shafzeſbury's objections to the- 
doctrine of rewards; and now I ſhall take the 
liberty to retort the charge, and attempt to 
prove that the epithets narrow and felfith, 8 
which he applies to the Chr iſtian ſyſtem, pro- 
* belong to his own, 


In bis Inguir concerning Virtue, contained 
in the Second Volume of his Character iſtichs, 
though he allows it to confiſt in our being pro- 
portionably affected towards the whole ſyſtem 
to which we bear à relation;“ and that this 


Page 17, 
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world 50 be only a part of a wore extended 
fyſtem ; * yet hs {tudjouſly' leaves out God as 
the head "of it. ' Amongft all the relations 
which he'enumerates, there is no mention of 
that between the creature and his Creator. 
His enlarged ant diſintereſted ſecheme of mo- 
rality is at laſt nothing more than for a crea- 
ture to regard thoſe of its on kind or ſpe- 
cies.” Not only is all gentleneſs, kindneſs, and 
compaſſion to inferior creatures left out, but 
the love of God is not in it. On the contrary, 
it is the profeſſed object of his Inquir to 
prove that virtue, goodneſs, or moral excel- 
leney, may exiſt without religion, and even 
in an atheiſt. F In ſhort, it is manifeſt 
that it is the love of God, and not ſelf-love, 
to which his love of virtue for its own ſake: 
ſtands oppoſed. That for which he pleads is 
the impious ſpirit of a child, who diſregarding 
his father's favbur, pays no attention to his 
commands, as his commands ; but complies 
with them only on account of their approving 
themſelves to his own mind. But this is no 
other than ſelf-will, which, inſtead of being 
oppoſed” to feltove, oh one of its genuine 
exercnues. | * 


| 
| p. 20. SEE of | 6, 
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Our holy religion,” ſays this ſneering 
writer, takes but little notice of the moſt 
* heroic virtues, ſuch as zeal. for the public, 
aud our country.” * That Chriſtianity takes 
but little notice of what is commonly called 
patriotiſm, is admitted; and if Lord Shafteſbury 
had been free from that © narrownefs of mind” 

which it is his intention here to cenſure; yea 
if he had only kept to his own definition of 
virtue, © A regard to thoſe of our own kind, 
or ſpecies,” he would have taken as little. By 
the public good he evidently means no more. 
than the temporal proſperity of a particular 
country; which is to be ſought at the expence 
of all other countries with whom it happens, 

juſtly or unjuſtly, to be at variance. Chriſti- 
anity, we acknowledge, knows nothing of this 

ſpirit. It is ſuperior to it. It is not natural 
for a Chriſtian to enter into the antipathies, 

or embroil | himſelf in the contentions of a 
nation, however he may be occaſionally drawn 

into them. His foul is much more in its ele- 

ment when breathing. after the preſent and 
future happineſs of a world. In undertakings, . 
both public and private, which tend to allevi- 
ate the miſeries, and enlarge the comforts of 


* Charaſeriſticti, Vol. I. p. 98, 99. 
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human life, Chriſtians have ever been fore- 
moſt: and when they have conceived them- 
ſelves lawfully called even into the field of 
battle, they have not been wanting in valoyr. 
But the heroiſm to which they principally 
aſpire 1 is of another kind: it is that of ſubduing 
their own ſpirit, doing g good againſt evil, ſeek- 
ing the preſent and eternal well-being of thoſe 
who hate them, and laying down their lives if 
required for the name of the Lord Jeſus. 


Such is the “ narrow ſpirit” of Chriſtians; 
and ſuch have been their “ ſelfiſh purſuits. ” 
But theſe are things which do not emblazon 
their names in the account of unbelievers. 
The murderers of mankind will be applauded 
before them. But they have enough: their 
blood is precious in the ſight of the Lord, 
and their names are embalmed in the memory 
of the upright. 
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CHAP. V. 


The lives of thoſe who rejet the Goſpel will 
not bear a compariſon with theirs 
who embrace it. 


No books are ſo plain as the lives of 
men; no characters are ſo legible as their moral 
conduct. If the principles of a body of men will 
not bear this criterion, we may expect to hear 
them exclaim againſt it as unfair, and uncer- 
tain; but when they have ſaid all, they will 
endeavour to avail themſelves of it if poſſible. 
It is thus that the virtues of idolaters are the 


conſtant theme of deiſtical panegyric; and all 


the corruptions, intrigues, perſecutions, wars, 
and miſchiefs, which of late ages have afflicted 
the earth, are charged to the account of Chrif- 
tians. It is thus that chriſtian miniſters, un- 
der the name of prieſts, are deſcribed as mer- 
cenary, deſigning, and hypocritical; and the 
lives of hectoring profligates praiſed in com- 
pariſon of them.“ In ſhort, it is thus that 
Chriſtians are accuſed of fanaticiſm, affectation, 


* Flumes Eſjay's Moral and Political, Eſſay XXIV. 
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_ ingaatitude, preſumption, and almoſt every 


thing elſe that is mean and baſe; and men 
are perſuaded to become deiſts, with an aſſu- 
rance that by ſo doing they will “ live more 
conſiſtently, and morally, than by any other 
ſyſtem.” * 

But let us examine whether theſe repreſen- 
tations accord with fact. Is it fact that the 
ancient philoſophers of Greece and Rome were 
virtuous characters? It is true that, like the 
deiſts, they talked and wrote much about vir- 
tue, and if the latter may be believed, they 


were very virtuous. They oppoſed each o- 


ther, ſays Voltaire, in their dogmas ; but 
in morality they were all agreed. ” After load- 


ing each of them with encomiums, he ſums it 


up by affirming, ©** There has been no philoſo- 
pher in all antiquity who has not been defirous 
of making men better.” This is a very favour- 
able report ; aud if well founded, the writer of 
the firſt chapter of the epiſtle to the Romans 
muſt not only have dealt largely in calumny, 
but have poſſeſſed the moſt conſummate effrou- 
tery, to addreſs ſuch an epiſtle to the citizens 


. Age of Reaſon, Part I. p. 21. 
+ Ignorant Philoſopher, p. 60. 
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of Rome, who from their own knowledge muſt 
have been able to contradi& him: There are 
other reports, however, of a very different com- 
plex1on. | 


It is no part of my deſign to enter minutely 
into this ſubject; nor is it neceſſary. Many 
able writers have proved, from the moſt au- 
thentic ſources of information, that the ac- 
count given of the heathens by the apoſtle 1s 
not exaggerated. An extract or two from 
their writings will be ſufficient for my purpoſe. 


«© Epictetus bids you temporiſe, and worſhip 
the gods after the faſhion of your country. * 
Pythagoras torbids you to pray to God, becauſe 
you know not what is convenient. F Plutarch 
commends Cato Uticenſis for killing himſelf 
amidſt philoſophic thoughts, with reſolution, 
and deliberation, after reading Plato on the 
immortality of the foul. F Cicero pleads for 
ſelf- murder. Herein he was ſeconded by 
Brutus, Calſius, and others, who practiſed it. 
Many of their learned men Re. their 


Enchiridion Dit 38. Pag- m. 56. 
+ Diog. Laertius. 
{ Plutarch's Life of Cato, near the end. 
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opinion and practice. Seneca thus pleads for 
it: If thy mind be melancholy and in miſe- 
ry, thou mayeſt put a period to this wretch- 
« ed condition: wherever thou lookeſt, there 
“js an end to it. See that precipice; there 
© thou mayeſt have liberty. Seeſt thou that 
*« ſea, that river, that well? Liberty is at the 
*© bottom of it: that little tree? freedom hangs 
% upon it: thy own neck, thy own throat 
© may be a refuge to thee from ſuch ſervitude ; 
yea, every vein of thy body.” * 


We may find iu the heathen philofophers 
cuſtomary ſwearing commended, if not by 
their precepts, yet by the examples of their 
beſt moraliſts, Plato, Socrates, Seneca, and 
Julian the Emperor, in whoſe works numerous 
oaths by Jupiter, Hercules, the Sun, Serapis; 
and the like, do occur, In the fame manner 
we ſee the unnatural love of boys recommend- 
ed. T Ariftippus maintained that it was laws 
ful for a wiſe man to fteal, commit adultery, and 
facrilege, when opportunity offered; for that 
none of theſe ations were naturally evil, ſetting 


* De ira, Lib. I Cap. 15. pag. m. 319. 
+ Juvenal Satyr II. Ver. 10. 
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afide the vulgar opinion, which was introduced 
into the world by filly and illiterate people—that 
a wiſe man might publicly, without ſhame or 
ſcandal, keep company with common harlots, if 
his inclinations led him to it. May not a 
© beautiful woman be made uſe of, he aſks, 
„ becauſe the is fair; or a youth becauſe he 
*« is lovely? Certainly they may. 


If, as Voltaire aſſerts, it was the defire of 
theſe philoſophers to make men better, aſſur- 
edly they employed very extraordinary means 
to accompliſh their deſire. 


What are the lives recorded by Plutarch? 
Many of them no doubt entertained a high 
ſenſe of honour, and poſſeſſed a large portion of 
patriotiſm. But were either of theſe morality ? 
If by this term be meant ſuch diſpoſitions of 
the mind as are right, fit, and amiable, it was 
not. Their ſenſe of honour was not of that 
kind which made them ſcorn to do evil; but 
like the falſe honour of modern duelliſts, con- 
ſiſted merely in a dread of diſgrace. It indu- 
ced many of them to carry about them the fa- 


* Diog. Laertius, Vol. I. pag. m. 165, 166. See in 
Millar's Hiftory of the Propagation of Chriſtianity, Vol. I. 
P · 63—65. 
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tal means of ſelf-deſtruftion ; and rather than 
fall into the hands of an adverſary, to make 
uſe of them. And as to their patriotiſm, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, it operated not merely in the 
preſervation of their country, but in endea- 
vours to extend and aggrandize it at the ex- 
penſe of other nations. It was a patriotiſm in- 
conſiſtent with juſtice, and good will to men. 
Add to this, that fornication, adultery, and 
unnatural crimes were common amongſt them. 


As to the moral ſtate of ſociety among hea- 
thens, both ancient and modern, we may have 
occaſion to conſider this a little more particu- 
larly hereafter. At preſent I would inquire, 
Is it fact that the perſecutions, intrigues, wars, 
and miſchiefs of late ages are to be charged to 
the account of Chriſtianity ? 


With regard to perſecution, nothing is more 
common with our adverſaries than to lay it 
wholly at our door. They are continually al- 
ledging that the heathens all agreed to toler- 
ate each other till Chriſtianity aroſe. Thus 
writes Shaftesbury,* Hume, f Voltaire, I Gib- 

62 
* Charadteriſticks, Vol I. p. 18. 
4 Eſſay on Parties. Ignor. Philos, p. 83. 
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bon,“ and Paine. f That the heathens tolera- 
ted each other before the introduction of Chriſ- 
tianity, is allowed; and they did the ſame af- 

ter it. It was not againſt each other that their 
enmity was directed. In the diverſity of their 
idols, and modes of worſhip, there were indeed 
different adminiftrations, but it was the ſume lord: 
whereas in the religion of Jeſus Chriſt there 
was nothing that could affociate with heathen- 


iſm, but every thing that threatened its utter 
ſubverſion. 


It is allowed alſo that individual perſecu- 
tion, except in a few inſtances, commenced 
with chriſtianity : but who began the practice? 
Was it Jeſus that perſecuted Herod and Pon- 
tius Pilate ; or they him? Did Peter and 
James, and John, and PAul ſet up for inqui- 
fitors, and perſecute the Jews and Romans; 
Or the Jews and Romans them? Did the pri- 
mitive chriſtiaus diſcover any diſpoſition to 
perſecute? By whom was Europe deluged 
with blood in ten ſucceſſive perſecutions dur- 
ing the three firſt centuries? Were Chriſtians 
the authors of this? When the church had'fo 


* Hit. of Decl. Ch. II. p. 29. 
+ Age of Reaſon, Part II. Pref. 
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far degenerated as to imbibe many of.the prin- 
ciples and ſuperſtitions of the heathen, then 
indeed it began to imitate their perſecuting 
ſpirit ; but not before. When . Chriſt's king- 
dom was transformed into a kingdom of this 
world, the weapons of its warfare might be ex- 
pected to become carnal, and to be no longer 
as formerly, mighty through God. 


The religious perſecutions among chriſtians 
have been compared to the maſſacres attend- 
ing the French Revolution in the times of 
Robeſpierre. The horrid barbarities of the lat- 
ter, it has been ſaid, by way of apology, ** have 
not even been equal to thoſe of the former. 
If deiſts may be allowed to confound Chriſti» 
anity and Popery, I ſhall not diſpute the juſt- 
neſs of the compariſon, There is no doubt a 
great reſemblance between the papal and the 
infidel ſpirit ;. or rather they are one, Both are 
the ſpirit of this world, which is averſe to true 
religion. The difference between them is but 
as that between the wolf and the tiger, * But 


* The reſemblance between Popery and Infidelity i is 
pointed out with great beauty and energy in a piece which 
has appeared in ſome of the periodical publications, entitled 
The progreſs of the Maderns in Instuledge, refinement, and 
virtue. See Theol, Mag. Vol I. No. V. p. 344. Eu. Mag. 
Vol. IV. p. 405. G3 
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thoſe who reaſon thus ſhould prove that the 
Reformers in religion' have been guilty of as 
great exceſſes as the deiſtical Reformers in 
politics. Were there any ſuch aſſaſſinations 
amongſt the proteſtants towards one another, 
or towards the papiſts, as have been wantonly 
committed by infidels? It is true there were 
examples of perſecution amongſt proteſtants, 
and ſuch as will eyer remain a diſhonour to the 
parties concerned; but thoſe which affected 
the lives of men were few in number compared 
with the other, and thoſe few, cenſurable as 
they are, were not performed by aſſaſſination. 


Mr. Paine affirms that all ſects of Chriſ- 
tians, except the Quakers, have perſecuted in 
their turn.” That much of this ſpirit has pre- 
vailed is too true: but this aſſertion is un- 
founded. I could name more denominations 
than one, whoſe hands I believe were never 
ſtained with blood, and whoſe avowed princi- 
ples have always been in favour of univerſal 
liberty of conſcience. 


But let us inquire into the principles and 
ſpirit of our adverſaries on this ſubject. It is 
true that almoſt all their writers have defended 
the cauſe of liberty, and levelled their cenſures 
againſt perſecution, But where is the man 
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that is not an enemy to this practice when it 
is directed againſt himſelf? Have they diſco- 
vered a proper regard to the rights of con- 
ſcience among Chriſtians? This is the queſtion. 
There may be individuals among them who 
have; but the generality of their writers diſ- 
cover a ſhameful partiality in favour of their 
own fide, and a contemptuous diſregard of 
all who have ſuffered for the name of Chriſt. 
While they exhibit perſecution in its deſervedly 
infamous colours, they as conſtantly hold up 
the perſecuted, if found among Chriſtians, in a 
diſadvantageous point of view. Mr. Hume 
allows that ** the perſecutions of Chriſtians in 
the early ages were cruel; ” but lays the blame 
chiefly on themſelves; * and all through his 
Hiſtory of England he palliates the conduct of 
the perſecutors, and repreſents the perſecuted 
in an unfayourable light. The ſame may be 
ſaid of Gibbon in his Hiftory of the Decline of 
the Roman Empire,; of Shafteſbury in his Cha- 
racteriſticks, and indeed of the generality of 
deiſtical writers Voltaire, boaſting of the 
wiſdom and moderation of the ancient Ro- 
maus, ſays, they never perſecuted a ſingle 
G 4 
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philoſopher for his opinions, from the time of 
Romulus till the popes got poſſeſſion of their 
power. But did they not perſecute Chriſti- 
ans? The millions of lives that fell a ſacrifice 
in the firſt three centuries after the Chriſtian 
Era, are conſidered as nothing by Voltaire. 
The benevolence of this apoſtle of deiſin feels 
not for men if they happen to be believers 
in Chriſt. If an Ariſtotle, a Pythagoras, or a 
Galileo ſuffer for their opinions, they are 
„ martyrs: but if a million of French Pro- 
teſtants from a defire to bring back things 
to the primitive inſtitutes of the Church,“ en- 
dure the moſt cruel treatment, or quit their 
country to eſcape it, they, according to this 
writer, are „weak and obſtinate men.“ Say, 
reader, Are theſe men friends to religious 
liberty? What does all their declamation a+ 
gainſt perſecution amount to but this, that 
ſuch of them who reſide in chriſtianized coun- 
tries with to enjoy their opinions without n 
pen to it? 


— 
* 


5 Till of ſp deiſts have been in the mino- 
Tity. in all the nations of Europe, and have 
therefore felt the neceſſity of a free enjoyment 


*AHiurum Philſipher, p. 82, 83. 
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of opinion. It is not what they have pleaded 
under thoſe cireumſtances, but their conduct 
when in power, that muſt prove them friends 
to religious liberty. Few men are known to 
be what they are till they are tried. They and 
Proteſtant Diſſenters have in ſome reſpects been 
in a ſimilar ſituatiou. Of late, each, in a dif- 
ferent country, have become the majority, and 
the civil power has been intruſted in their 
hands. The deſcendants of the Puritans in 
the weſtern world, by diſpenſing the bleſſings 
of liberty even to Epiſcopalians, by whole per- 
fecutions their anceſtors were driven from their 
native ſhores, have ſhewn themſelves worthy 
of the truſt. But have the deiſts acted thus 
in France, and other countries which have 
fallen into their hands? It is true we believe 
them to have been the inſtruments in the hand. 
of God of deſtroying the papal antichriſt; and 
in this view we rejoice: howbeit they meant 
not fo. If we judge of their proceedings to- 
wards the Catholics m the ordinary way of 
judging of human actions, which undoubtedly 
we ought, I fear it will be found not only 
perſecuting, but perfidious and bloody in the 
extreme, | 


I am not without hope that liberty of con- 
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ſcience will be preſerved in France; and if it 
ſhould, it will be ſeen whether the ſubverſion 
of the national eſtabliſhment will prove, what 
the adviſers of that meaſure without doubt ex- 
peed, and what others who abhorred it ap- 
prehended, the extinction of chriſtianity. It 
may prove the reverſe, and ifſue in things 
which will more than balance all the ills at- 
tending the Revolution. Theſe hopes however 
are not founded on an idea of the juſt or tole- 
rant ſpirit of infidelity ; but, ſo far as human 
motives are concerned, on that regard to con- 
feflency which is known to influence all man- 
kind. If the leading men in France, after 
having ſo liberally declaimed againſt perſecu- 
tion, ſhould ever enact laws in favour of it, or 
in violation of the laws encourage it, they muſt 
appear in a moſt diſgraceful light in the opt» 
nion of the whole civilized world. 


Not only perſecution, but unjuſt wars, in- 
frigues, and other miſchiefs, are placed to the 
account of Chriſtianity. That ſuch things 
have exiſted, and that men who are called 
chrittians have been deeply concerned in them, 
is true. Wicked men will act wickedly by 
whatever name they are called. Whether 
theſe things be fairly attributable to the 
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Chriſtian Religion, may be determined by a 
few plain inquiries. 


Firſt, Did theſe evils commence with Chriſ- 
tianity, or have they increaſed under its influ- 
ence? Has not the world in every age with 
which hiſtory acquaints us been a ſcene of cor- 
ruption, intrigue, tumult, and ſlaughter? All 
that can with any face be objected to Chriſtia- 
nity is, that theſe things have continued in the 
world notwithſtanding its influence; and that 
they have been practiſed in as great a degree 
by men calling themſelves chiifians as by any 
other perſons, 


* Secondly, Are thoſe who ordinarily engage 
in theſe practices real Chriſtians; and do our ad- 
verſaries themſelves account them ſo? They can 
diſtiuguiſh, when they pleaſe, between ſincere 
and merely nominal Chriſtians. They need not 
be told that great numbers in every nation are 
of that religion which happens to prevail at the 
time; or rather that they are of no religion. 


Thirdly, Have not the courts of princes, 
notwithſtanding Chriſtianity may have been 
the profeſſed religion of the land, been gene- 
rally attended by a far greater proportion of 
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deiſts, than of ſerious chriſtians; and have not 
public meaſures been directed by the counſels 
of the former much more than by thoſe of the 
latter? It is well known that great numbers 
amongſt the nobility and gentry, of every na- 
tion conſider religion as {ſuited only to vulgar 
minds; and therefore either wholly abſent 
themſelves from worthip, or attend but ſeldom, 
and then only to fave appearances towards a 
national eſtabliſiment, by which proviſion is 
made for the younger branches of their fami- 
lies. In other words they are unbelievers. 
This is the deſcription of men by which pubs 
lic affairs are commonly managed; and to 
which the good or the evil per taiuing to them, 


ſo far as human agency is concerned, is to 
be attributed. 5 
Finally, Great as have been the evils a 
bounding in nations profeſſing Chriſtianity, 
(and great they have been, and ought greatly 
to be deplored) can unbelievers pretend to 
have given us any hope at preſent of the ſtate 
of things being meliorated? It is true they 
have talked and written much iu this way; 
and many well-wiſhers to the human race have 
been diſpoſed to give them credit. But it is 
not words that will prove. any thing. Have 
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they done any thing that juſtifies a hope of re- 
formation? No, themſelves muſt firſt be re- 
formed; or rather, to uſ- an appropriate term 
of their own, regenerated. Far be it from me 
that in ſuch a cauſe as this I ſhould write un- 
der the influence of national prejudice, or ſide 
with the enemies of civil and religious free- 
dom: but I muſt ſay, there never was a repre- 
ſentation more neceſſary than that which was 
given in an Addreſs from the Executive Direc- 
tory of France to the Council of Five Hundred, 
about the beginning of the year 1796. In this 
addreſs they ** requeſt the moſt earneſt atten- 
tion of the Council towards adopting ſome 
«© meaſure for the regeneration of the public 
* morals.” This is the regeneration wanted, 
and which, having rejected Chriſtianity, they 
may be ever ſeeking, but will never be able to 
obtain. They may continue to revolutionize 
as long as a party ſhall be found that withes 
for an increaſe of power, and perceives an 
opportunity of gaining it; and every party in 
its turn may talk of ſfaving liberty:” but 
never will they be free indeed until they are 
emancipated in ſome good degree from the 
dominiou of vice; and never will this be ef- 
fected but by a knowledge of evangelical 
truth. 
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The friends of legitimate liberty have 
deeply to regret, that under that revered 
name has been perpetrated almoſt every ſpe- 
cies of atrocity; and that not only towards in- 
dividuals, but nations, and nations the moſt 
peaceable and inoffenſive, whoſe only crime 
was that of being unable to reſiſt. Liberty 
has ſuffered more from the hands of infidels, 
amidſt all their ſucceſſes and declamations, 
than from its profeſſed enemies; and ſtill it 
bleeds beneath their wounds. Without enter- 
ing into political diſputes, I may ſafely affirm, 
that if ever the nations of the earth be bleſſed 
with equal liberty, it will be by the prevalence, 
not of the pretended illuminations of infidel 
philoſophy, but of that doctrine which teaches 
us to do unto others as we would that others 
ſhould do unto us. 


Finally, Mr. Paine affirms, that men by 
becoming deiſts would live more conſiſtently 
and morally than by any other ſyſtem.” As 
to living more con/iftently, it is poſſible there 
may be ſome truth in it: for the beſt chriſtians, 

it muſt be allowed, have many imperfections, 
which are but ſo many inconſiſtencies; whereas 
by complying with this advice, they would be 
uniformly wicked. And as to their living 
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more morally, if Mr. Paine could coin a new 
ſyſtem of morals, from which the love of God 
ſhould be excluded, and intemperance, incon- 
tinency, pride, profane ſwearing, curſing, ly- 
ing, and hypocriſy exalted to the rank of vir- 
tues, he might very probably make good his 
aſſertion. 


Mr. Paine profeſſes to deteſt the bible on 
account of its obſcene ſtories, voluptuous de- 
baucheries, cruel executions, and unrelenting 
vindictiveneſs.” * That the Bible relates ſuch 
things, 1s true; and every impartial hiſtory of 
mankind muſt do the ſame. The queſtion is, 
Whether they be ſo related as to leave a fa- 
vourable impreſſion of them upon the mind of 
a ſerious reader. If ſo, and if the Bible be 
that immoral book which Mr. Paine repreſents 
it to be, how 1s 1t that the reading of it ſhould 
have reclaimed millions from immorality? 
Whether he will acknowledge this, or not, it 
is a fact too notorious to be denied by impar- 
tial obſervers. Every man reſiding in a chriſ- 
tian country will acknowledge, unleſs he have 
an end to anſwer in ſaying otherwiſe, that 
thoſe people who read the bible, believe its 


* Age of Reaſon, Part '® p. 12. 
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doctrines, and endeavour to form their lives by 
its precepts, are the moſt ſober, upright, and 
uſeful members of the community: and that 
thoſe on the other hand, who diſcredit the 
Bible, and renounce it as the rule of their lives, 
are, generally ſpeaking, addicted to the groſſ- 
eſt vices; ſuch as profane ſwearing, lying, 
drunkenneſs, and lewdneſs. It is very ſingu- 
lar, I repeat it, that men by regarding an im- 
moral book ſhould learn to practiſe morality; 
and that others by diſregarding it ſhould learn 
the contrary. 


How is it that in countries where Chriſti- 
anity has made progreſs, men have almoſt uni- 
verſally agreed in reckoning a true Chriſtian, 
and an amiable, open, modeſt, chaſte, con- 
ſcientious, and benevolent character, as the 
fame thing? How. is it alto that to ſay of a 
man he rejects the Bible, is nearly the fame 
thing, in the account of people in general, as 
to ſay, he is a man of a diflolute life? If there 
were not a general connexion between theſe 
things, public opinion would not ſo generally 
aſſociate them. Individuals, and even parties, 
may be governed by prejudice; but public 
opinion of character is ſeldom far from the 
truth. Beſides, the prejudices of merely no- 
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minal chriſtians, fo far as my obſervation ex- 
tends, are equally ſtrong, if not ſtronger, a- 
gainſt thoſe chriſtians who are diſtinguiſhed by 
their devout and ſerious regard to the Serip- 
tures, than againſt profeſſed infidels. How is 
it then to be accounted for that although they 
will call them fanatics, enthuſiaſts, and other 
unpleaſant names, yet it is very rare that they 
reckon them immoral ? If, as is fometimes the 
caſe, they accuſe them of unworthy motives, 
and inſinuate that in ſecret they are as wicked 
as others, either fuch infinuations are not ſeri- 
ouſly believed, or, if they be, the party is con- 
fidered as inſincere in his profeſſion. No man 
thinks that genuine chriſtianity conſiſts with a 
wicked life, open or ſecret. But the ideas of 
infidelity and immorality are aſſociated in the 
public mind; and the aſſociation is clear and 
ſtrong ; ſo much ſo, as to become a ground of 
action. Whom do men ordinarily chooſe for 
Umpires, Truſtees, Guardians, and the like? 
Doubtleſs they endeavour to ſele& perſons of 
intelligence ; but if to this be added chriſtian 
principle, is it not of weight in theſe caſes? It 
is feldom known, I believe, but that a ferious 
intelligent chriſtian, whoſe ſituation in the. 
world renders him converſant with its concerns, 
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will have his hands full of employment. Aſk 
bankers, merchants, - tradeſmen, and others, 
who are frequently looking out for perſons of 
probity whom they may place in ſituations of 
_ truſt, in whoſe hands they would chuſe to con- 
| fide their property? They might object, and 
with good reaſon, to perſons whoſe religion 
rendered them pert, conceited, and idle; but 
would they not prefer one who really makes the 
bible the rule of his life, to one who profeſſed- 
ly rejects it? The common practice in theſe 
caſes affords a ſufficient anſwer. 


How i is it that the pr ineiples Ee ens 
of infidels, though frequently accompanied 
with great natural and acquired abilities, are 
ſeldom known to make any impreſſion on ſober 
people? Is it not becauſe the men and their 
communications are known ?* How is it that 
ſo much is made of the falls of Noah, Lot, 


* Ir is ſaid of a Gentleman lately deceaſed, who 
was eminent in the literary world, that in early life he 
' drank deeply into the free-thinking ſcheme. He and 
one of his companions, of the ſame turn of mind, often 
carried on their converſations in the hearing of a reli- 
gious but illitecate countryman. This gentleman, af- 
terwards becoming a ſerious chriſtian, was concerned 
for the countrymain, left his faith in the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion ſhould have been ſhaken. One day he took the 
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David, Jonah, Peter, and others? The ſame 
things in heathen philoſophers, or modern un- 
believers, would be paſſed over without notice. 
All the declamations of our adverſaries on theſe 
ſubjects plainly prove that ſuch inſtances with 
us are more ingular than with them. With us 
they are occaſional, and afford matter for deep 
repentance; with them they are habitual, and 
furniſh employment in the work of palliation. 
The ſpots on the garments of a child attract 
attention ; but the filthy condition of the ani- 
mal that wallows in the mire is diſregarded, as 
being a thing of courſe. 


The morality, ſuch as it is, which is found 
among d.iſts, amounts to nothing more than 
a little exterior decorum. The criminality of 


H2 


liberty to aſk him Whether what had ſo frequently 
'been advanced in his hearing had not produced this ef- 
fect upon him? By no means, anſwered the country- 
man, it never made the leaſt impreſſion upon me. No 
impreſſion upon you, ſaid the gentleman |! Why, you 
muſt know that we had read and thought on theſe 
things much more than you had any opportunity of do- 
ing. O yes, ſaid the other, but I knew alſo your 
manner of living: I knew that to maintain ſuch a 


courſe of conduct, you found it neceſſary to renOUNCE 
Chriſtianity. 
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intention 1s expreſsly diſowned. * The great 
body of theſe writers pretend to no higher mo- 
tives than a regard to their ſafety, intereſt, or 
reputation. Actions proceeding from theſe 
principles muſt not only be deſtitute of virtue, 
but wretchedly defective as to their influence 
on the well-being of ſociety. If the heart be 
towards God, a ſober, righteous, and godly 
life becomes a matter of choice : but that 
which is performed, not for its own fake, but 
from fear, intereſt, or ambition, will extend 
no farther than the eye of man can follow it. 
In domeſtic life it will be but little regarded; 
and in retirement not at all. Such in fact is 
the character of infidels. Will you dare to 
“ aſſert, ” ſays Linguet, a French writer, in 
an addreſs to Voltaire, that it is in philofo< 
© phic families we are to look for models of 
* filial reſpet, conjugal love, fincerity in 
* friendſhip, or fidelity among domeſtics ? 
* Were you diſpoſed to do ſo, would not your 
© own conſcience, your own experience, fup- 
* preſs the falſehood, even before your lips 
* could utter it? 


* Volney's Law of Nature, p. 18. 
+ Linguet was an admirer of Voltaire; but diſapproved 


of his oppoſition to Chriſtianity. See his Review of that 
author's Works, p. 264. 
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„Wherever ſociety is eſtabliſhed there it 
*« is neceſſary to have religion: for religion, 
« which watches over the crimes that are ſe> 
«« cret, is, in fact, the only law which a man 
« carries about with him; the only one which 
places the puniſhment at the fide of the 
„ guilt ; and which operates as forcibly in ſo- 
* litude and darkneſs as in the broad and open 
« tace of day.” Would the reader have 
thought it ? Theſe are the words of Voltaire ! * 


Nothing is more common than for deiſti- 
cal writers to level their artillery againſt the 
chriſtian miniſtry. Under the appellation of 
prieſts, they ſeem to think themſelves at liber- 

ty to load them with every ſpecies of abuſe. 
That there are great numbers of worldly men 
who have engaged in the chriſtian miniſtry, 
as other worldly men engage in other employ- 
ments, for the ſake of profit, is true ; and 
where this is the caſe, it may be expected that 
hunting, gaming, and ſuch kind of amuſe- 
ments, will be their favourite purſuits, while 
religious exerciſes will be performed as a piece 
of neceſſary drudgery. Where this is the caſe, 
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In Sullivan's Survey of Nature, 
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* their devotion muſt be feigned, and their 
* ſeriouſneſs mere hypocriſy and grimace. ” 

But that this ſhould be repreſented as a gene- 

ral caſe, and that the miniſtry itſelf ſhould be 
reproached on account of the hypocriſy of 
worldly men who intrude themſelves into it, 

can only be owing to malignity. Let the full- 
eſt ſubtraction be made of characters of the a- 
bove deſcription, and I appeal to impartial 
obſervation Whether there will not ſtill remain 
in only this particular order of chriſtians, and 
at almoſt any period, a greater number of ſe- 
rious, upright, diſintereſted, and benevolent 
perſons, than could be found amongſt the 
whole body of deiſts in a ſucceſſion of centuries, 


It is worthy of notice that Mr. Hume, in 
attempting to plunge chriſtian miniſters ito 
the mire of reproach, is ohliged to deſcend 
_ himſelf, and to drag all mankind with him, 
into the ſame ſituation. He repreſents miniſ- 
ters as drawn from the common maſs of 
**f mankind, as people are to other employ- 
ments by the views of profit; and ſuggeſts, 
that therefore they are obliged on many 
** occaſions to feign more devotion than they 
,** poſſeſs, ” which is friendly to hypocriſy. * 


* Efay en Natianal Characters, Note. 


f 
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The leading motives of all public officers, it 
ſeems, is to aggrandize themſelves. If Mr. 
Hume had accepted of a ſtation under govern- 
ment, we can be at no loſs, therefore, in judg- 
ing what would have been his predominant 
principle. How weak as well as wicked muſt 
that man have been, who, in order to wound 
the reputation of one deſcription of men, could 
point his arrows againſt the integrity of all ! 
But the world muſt forgive him. He had no 
ill deſign againſt them, any more than againſt 
Himſelf. It was for the purpoſe of deſtroying 
theſe philiſtines, that he has aimed to demol- 
iſh the temple of human virtue. 


Nor is his antipathy, or that of his bre- 
thren, at all to be wondered at: Theſe are 
the men who iu every age have expoſed the 
ſophiſtry of deiſts, and vindicated Chriſtianity 
from their malicious aſperſions. It is reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe, therefore, that they will al- 
ways be conſidered as their natural enemies.. 
It is no more a matter of ſurpriſe that they 
ſhould be the objects of their invective, than 
that the weapons of nightly depredators ſhould 
be pointed againſt the watchmen, whoſe buſi- 
neſs it is to detect them, and expoſe their ne · 
farious practices. 

RR 
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After all, Mr. Hume pretends to reſpe& 
% Clergymen, who are ſet apart by the laws to 
© the care of ſacred matters; and withes to 
be uuderſtood as directing hjs cenſures only 
againſt pree/ts, or thoſe who pretend to power 
and dominion, and to a ſuperior ſanctity of 
character, diſtine&t from virtue and good moe 
tals. * It ſhould ſeem then that they are dis- 
8enting miniſters only that incur Mr. Hume'y 
diſpleaſure : but if, as he repreſents them, they 
be © drawn to their employment by the views 
of profit, they certainly cannot poſſeſs the 
common underſtanding of men, fince they 
could ſcarcely purſue an occupation leſs likely 
to accompliſh their deſign. The truth is, Mr, 
Hume did not mean to cenſure diſſenting min- 
iſters only; nor did he feel any reſpec to cler- 
gymen ſet apart by the laws. Thoſe whom he 
meant to ſpare were ſuch clergymen as were 
men after his own heart; and the objects of 
his diſlike were truly evangelical miniſters, 
whether churchmen or diſſenters, who were 
not ſatisfied with his kind of morality, but 
were men of holy lives, and conſequently were 
reſpected by the people. Theſe are the men 
againſt whom the enmity of deiſts has ever 


Els Mar. and Polit. El. XII. p. 107, 108. Note,” 
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been directed. As to other prieſts, they have 
no other difference with them than that of ri- 
valſhip, withing to poſſeſs their wealth and in- 
fluence, which the others are not always the 
moſt willing to relinquith. In profeſſing, hows 
ever, to “ reſpe&t ” ſuch clergymen, Mr. 
Hume only means to flatter them, and draw 
them on to a little nearer alliance with his 
views. Reſpect is excited only by conſiſtency 
of character, and is frequently involuntary. 
A clergyman of looſe morals may be preferred, 
and his company courted, but reſpetted he 
cannot be, 


As to thoſe miniſters againſt whom Mr, 
Hume levels his artillery, and againſt whom 
the real enmity of his party has always been 
directed, there is not a body of men in the 
world, of equal talents and induſtry, who re- 
- ceive leſs, if ſo little, for their labours. If 
thoſe who have fo liberally accuſed them of 
intereſted motives gained no more by their ex- 
ertions than the accuſed, they would not be 

fo wealthy as many of them are, 


Compare the conduct of the leading men 
among deiſts with that of the body of ſerious 
ehriſtian divines. Amidſt their declamations 
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againſt prieſtly hypocriſy, are they honeſt men? 
Where is their ingenuouſneſs in continually 
confounding chriſtianity and popery? Have 
theſe workers of iniquity no knowledge? No, 
fay ſome, they do not underſtand the differ- 
* ence between genuine and corrupted Chriſ- 
* tianity. They have never had opportunity 
of viewing the religion of Jeſus in its native 
* drefs. It is popiſh ſuperſtition againſt which 
their efforts are directed. If they underſtood 
* Chriſtianity they would embrace it. Indeed? 
And was this the caſe with Shafteſbury, Bo- 
lingbroke, Hume, or Gibbon? or is this the 
caſe with Paine? No, they have both ſeen 
and hated the light; nor will they come to it, 
Eſt their deeds ſhould be made manifeſt. . 
It may be thought, however, that ſome 
excuſe may be made for infidels reſiding in a 
Popith country; and this I ſhall not diſpute, 
as it reſpects the ignorant populace, who may 
be carried away by their leaders: but as it 
reſpects the leaders themſelves, it is otherwiſe. 
The National Aſſembly of France, when they 
withed to counteract the prieſts, and to reject 
the adoption of the Roman Catholic faith as 
the eſtabliſhed Religion, could clearly diſtin- 
guiſh between genuine and corrupted Chrif- 
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tianity. * Deiſts can diſtinguiſh between Chriſ- 
tianity and its abuſes, when an end is to be 
anſwered by it; and when an end is to be an- 
ſwered by it, they can with equal facility c con- 
ound them, | 


Herbert, Hobbes, Shafteſbury, Woolſton; 
* Tindal, Chubb, and Bolingbroke are all 
*« guilty of the vile hypocriſy of profeſſing to 
love and reverence Chriſtianity, while they 
* are employed in no other deſign than to de- 
<« ſtroy it. Such faithleſs profeſſions, ſuch groſs 
* violations of truth, in Chriſtians, would 
have been proclaimed to the univerſe by 
*© theſe very writers as infamous deſertions of 
principle and decency. Is it leſs infamous 
© ju themſelves? All hypocriſy is deteſtable; 
but I know of none ſo deteſtable as that 
„ which is coolly written, with full premedi- 
„tation, by a man of talents, aſſuming the 
© character of a moral and religious inſtructor: 
Truth is a virtue perfectly defined, mathe- 
* matically clear, and compleatly underſtood 
„ by all men of common ſenſe. There can 
*© be no haltings between uttering truth and 
* falſehood, no doubt, no miſtakes, as be- 
** tween piety and enthuſiaſm, frugality and 


* 


* 


* 1frabeau's Speeches, Vol. II. p. 269-274, 
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* parſimony, generoſity and profuſion. Tranſ» 
«« greſlion therefore is always a kuown, defi- 
* nite, deliberate villainy. In the ſudden 
moment of ſtrong temptation, in the hour 
«© of unguarded attack, in the flutter and 
*© trepidation of unexpected alarm, the beſt 
% man may, perhaps, be ſurpriſed into any 
* fin: but he who can coolly, of ſteady deſign, 
* and with no unuſual impulſe, utter falſe- 
„ hood, and vend hypocriſy, is not far from 
% finiſhed depravity.” 


„The morals of Rocheſter and Wharton 
* need no comment. Woolſton was a groſs 


& blaſphemer. Blount ſolicited his ſiſter-in-law 


* to marry him, and being refuſed, ſhot him- 
* felf. Tindal was originally a proteſtant, 
„ then turned papiſt, then proteſtant again, 
* merely to ſuit the times; and was at the 
& fame time infamous for vice in general, and 
* the total want of principle. He is ſaid to 
„ have died with this prayer in his mouth, 
ef there be a God, I deſire that he may have 
„ mercy on me. Hobbes wrote his Leviathan 
* to ſerve the caufe of Charles I.; but finding 
© him fail of ſucceſs, he turned it to the de- 
« fence of Cromwell, and made a merit of this 
&© fact to the uſurper: as Hobbes himſelf un- 
„ pluſhingly declared to Lord Clarendon, 
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„% Morgan had no regard to truth, as is evi- 
© dent from his numerous falſifications of 
« ſcripture, as well as from the vile hypocriſy 
«© of profeſſing himſelf a chriſtian in thoſe very 
«© writings in which he labours to deſtroy 
“ Chriſtianity. Voltaire in a Letter now re- 
« maining, requeſted his friend D'Alembert 
* to tell for him a direct and palpable lie, by 
“ denying that he was the author of the 
* Philoſophical Dictionary. D' Alembert in 
* his anſwer informed him that he had told 
* the lie. Voltaire has indeed expreſſed his 
* own moral character perfectly in the fol- 
* lowing words, * Monſieur Abbe, I muſt be 
© read, no matter whether I am believed or 
* not.“ He alfo ſolemnly profeſſed to believe 
*© the Catholic Religion, although at the ſame 
«© time he doubted the exiſtence of a God. 
* Hume died as a fool dieth. The day before 
* his death he ſpent in a pitiful and. affected 
* unconcern about this tremendous ſubject, 
„ playing at whiſt, reading Lucian's Dia- 
& logues, and making filly attempts at wit, 
concerning his interview with Charon the 
*© heathen ferry-man of hades.” * 

*The two laſt paragraphs are taken from Dr. Dwight's 


excellent Diſcourſes an. The nature and danger of Infidel 
Philoſophy, p. 45—47. 
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Collins, though he had no belief in Chrif- 
tianity, yet qualified himſelf for civil office by 
partaking of the Lord's Supper. Shafteſbury 
did the fame; and the ſame is done by hun- 
dreds of infidels to this day. Yet theſe are 
the men who are continually declaiming againſt 
the hypocriſy of prieſts! Godwin 1s not only a 
lewd character, by his own confeſſion ; but the 
unbluſhing advocate of lewdneſs. And as to 
Paine, he is well known to have been a pro- 
fane ſwearer, and a drunkard. We have evi- 
dence upon oath that Religion was his fa- 
vourite topic when intoxicated; ” “* and, from 
the ſcurrility of the performance, it is not im- 
probable that he was frequently in this ſitua- 
tion while writing his Age of Rea ſon. 


I fhall conclude this catalogue of worthies 
with a brief abſtract of the Confeſſions of J. J. 
Rouſſeau. After a good education, in the pro- 
teſtant religion, he was put apprentice. Find- 
ing his ſituation diſagreeable to him, he felt a 
ſtrong propenſity to vice; inclining him to 
covet, diſſemble, he, and at length to ſteal; 
a propenſity of which he was never able after- 


* See Trial of IT. Paine at Guild Hall for a Libel, &c. 
p. 43. 
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wards to diveſt himſelf. ** I have been a 


Rogue, ſays he, and am fo ſtill ſometimes, for 


 trifles which I had rather take than aſk for.” * 


He abjured the proteſtant religion, and 
entered the hoſpital of the Catechumens at 


Turin, to be inſtructed in that of the Catho- 


lies; „For which in return, ſays he, I was to 
receive ſubſiſtence. From this intereſted con- 
verſion he adds, nothing remained but the 


remembrance of my having been both a dupe 
and an apoſtate. F 


After this he reſided with a Madame de 
Iarrens, with whom „he lived in the great- 
eſt poſſible familiarity.” This lady often ſug- 
geſted that there would be no juſtice in the 
Supreme Being, ſhould he be ſtrialy juſt to us; 
becauſe, not having beſtowed what was ne- 
ceſſary to render us eſſentially good, it would 
be requiring more than he had given. She 
was nevertheleſs a very good Catholic, or 
pretended at leaſt to be one, and certainly 
deſired to be ſuch. If there had been no 
chriſtian morality eſtabliſhed, Rouſſeau ſup- 


* Confeſſrons, Londen Ed. 1796, Vol. I. pp. 52, 55, 68. 
| + pp. 125, 126. 
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poſes ſne would have lived as though regu- 
lated by its principles. All her morality how- 
ever was ſubordinate to the principles of M. 
Tavel, (who firſt ſeduced her from conjugal 
fidelity by urging, in effect, that expoſure was 
the only crime) or rather ſhe faw nothing in 
religion that contradicted them. Rouſſeau was 
far enough from being of this opinion; yet 
he confeſſed he dared not combat the argu- 
ments of the lady: nor is it ſuppoſeable he 
could, as he appears to have been acting on 
the ſame principles at the time. Finding in 
her, he adds, all thoſe ideas I had occaſion jor 
to ſecure me from the fears of death, and its 
future conſequences, I drew confidence and 
ſecurity from this ſource.” * 


The writings of Port Royal, and thoſe of 
the Oratory, made him half a Janſeuiſt; and 
notwithſtanding all his confidence, their harth 
theory ſometimes alarmed him. A dread of 
hell, which till then he had never much ap- 
prehended, by little and little diſturbed his 
ſecurity, and had not Madame de IVarrens 
tranquilized his ſoul, would at length have 
been too much for him. His Confeſſor alſo, 


» Vol. II, pp. 88, 89, 103—106. 
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a Jeſuit, contributed all in his power to keep 
up his hopes. * 


After this he became familiar with another 
female, Thereſa. He began by declaring to 
her that he would never either abandon, or 
marry her. Finding her pregnant with her 
firſt child, and hearing 1t obſerved in an eat- 
ing-houſe that he who had beſt filled the Found- 
ling Hoſpital was always the moſt applauded, 
* I ſaid to myſelf, quoth he, ſince it is the 
* cuſtom of the country, they who live here 
% may adopt it. I cheerfully determined upon 
it without the leaſt ſcruple; and the only one 
« I had to overcome was that of Thereſa; 
© whom, with the greateſt imaginable diffi- 
© culty, I perſuaded to comply.” The year 
following a ſimilar inconvenience was remedied 
by the ſame expedient: no more reflection on 
his part, nor approbation on that of the mo- 
ther. She obliged with trembling. My fault, 
ſays he, was great; but it was an error.” f 


He reſolved on ſettling at Geneva; and on. 


going thither, and being mortified at his ex- 


1 


= * Vol. II. p. 127. 
4 Part II. Vol. I. pp. 123, 154, 155, 183, 187, 315. 
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cluſion from the rights of a citizen by the 
profeſſion of a religion different from his tore- 
fathers, he determined openly to return to the 
latter. I thought, ſays he, the goſpel being 
the ſame for every chriſtian; and the only 
difference in religious opinions the reſult of 
the explanations given by men to that 
* which they did not underſtand, it was the 
« excluſive right of the ſovereign power in 
*« every country to fix the mode of worthip, 
and theſe unintelligible opinions; and that 
* conſequently it was the duty of a citizen to 
* admit the one, and conform to the other, 
in the manner preſcribed by the law.” Ac» 
cordingly at Geneva he renounced popery.“ 


After paſſing twenty years with Thereſa, 
he made her his wife. He appears to have 
intrigued with a Madame de H Of his 
deſires after that lady he ſays, Guilty with- 
out remorſe, I ſoon became ſo without mea- 
ſure.” F 


Such according to his own account, was 
the life of uprightneſs and honour which was 


* Part II. Vol. I. pp. 263, 264. 
+ pp. 311, 378. 
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to expiate for a theft which he had committed 
when a young man, and laid it to a female 


ſervant, by which ſhe loſt her place and cha- 


racter. * Such was Rouſſeau, the man whom 
the rulers of the French nation have delighted 
to honour; and who for writing this account 
had the vanity and preſumption to expect the 
applauſe of his Creator. Whenever the laſt 
„ trumpet ſhall ſound, ſaith he, I will preſent 
myſelf before the ſovereign Judge, with this 
book in my hand, and loudly proclaim, 
Thus have I acted - theſe were my thoughts 
— ſuch was I. Power eternal! Aſſemble 
round thy throne the innumerable throng 
of my fellow-mortals. Let them liſten to 
my Confeſſions, let them bluth. at my de- 
pravity, let them tremble at my ſufferings, 
let each in his turn expoſe with equal ſin- 
cerity the failings, the wanderings of his 
heart; and if he dare, aver, I was better 
than that man. | 5 
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CHAP. VI. 


Chriſtianit has not only produced good effets 
in thoſe who cordially believe it, but has 
groen to the morals of ſociety at large 
a tone, which Deiſm ſo far as it 
operates, goes to counteract. 


No man walks through life without a 
rule of ſome kind, by which his conduct is di- 
rected, and his inclinations reſtrained. They 
who fear not God are influenced by a regard to 
the opinions of men. To avoid the cenſure, 
and gain the applauſe of the public, is the 
ſummit of their ambition. 


Public opinion has an influence not only 
on the conduct of individuals in a community, 
but on the formation of its laws. Legiſlators 
will not only conform their ſyſtems to what 
the humours of the people will bear, but will 
themſelves incline to omit thoſe virtues which 
are the moſt ungrateful, and to ſpare thoſe 
_ vices which are moſt agreeable. 


Nor is this all: ſo great is the influence of 
public opinion, that it will direct the conduct 
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of a community againſt its own laws. There 
are obſolete ſtatutes, as we all know, the 
breach of which cannot be puniſhed: and even 
ſtatutes which are not obſolete, where they 
operate againſt this principle, have but little 
effect; witneſs the connivance at the atrocious 
practice of duelling, 


Now if public opinion be ſo potent a prin- 
ciple, whatever has a prevailing influence in 
forming it, muſt give a decided tone to what 
are conſidered as the morals of a nation. I 
ſay to what are conſidered as the morals of a 
nation: for ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſo much of the 
love of God and man, as prevails in a nation, 
ſo much morality is there in it, and no more. 
But as we can judge of love only by its ex- 
preſſions, we call thoſe actions moral, though 
it 1s poſſible their morality may be only coun- 
terfeit, by which the love of God and man 
is ordinarily expreſſed. If we perform thoſe 
actions which are the ordinary expreſſions of 
love, from ſome other motive, our good deeds 
are thereby rendered evil in the ſight of him 
who views things as they are: nevertheleſs 
what we do may be equally beneficial to ſociety 
as though we acted from the pureſt motive. 

I 3 
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In this indire& way Chriſtianity has operated 
more than any thing that has been called by 
the name of religion, or by any other name, 
towards meliorating the ſtate of mankind. 


It has been obſerved, and with great pro- 
priety, that in order to know what religion 
has done for an individual, we muſt conſider 
what he would have been without it. The 
ſame may be faid of a nation, or of the world. 
What would the nations of Europe have been 
at this time, if it had not been for the in- 
troduction of Chriſtianity r It cannot reaſona- 
bly be pretended that they would have been 
in any better ſituation, as to morality, than 
that which they were in previous to this event: 
for there 1s no inſtance of any people having 
by their own efforts emerged from idolatry, 
and the immoralities which attend it. Now 
as to what that ſtate was, ſome notice has 
been taken already, ſo far as relates to the 
principles and lives of the old philoſophers. 
To this I ſhall add a brief review of the — 
of ſociety amongſt them. 

9 

Great praiſes are beſtowed by Plutarch on 
the cuſtoms and manners vf the Lacedemonians. 
Yet the ſame writer acknowledges that theft 
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was encouraged. in their children by a law; 
and that to ** ſharpen their wits, to render 
them crafty and ſubtle, and to train them 
up in all ſorts of wiles and cunning, watch- 
© tulneſs and circumſpettion, whereby they 
were more apt to ſerve them in their wars, 
* which was upon the matter the whole pro- 
„ feſſion of this Commonwealth. And if at 
* any time they were taken in the act of 
** ſtealing, they were moſt certainly puniſhed 
* with rods, and the penance of faſting; not 
* becauſe they eſteemed the ſtealth criminal, 
but becaule they wanted {kill and cunning 
in the management and conduct of it. “ 
Hence, as might be expected, and as Herodotus 
obſerves, their actions were generally contrary 
to their words; and there was no dependance 
upon them in any matter, 


As to their chaftity, there were common 
baths in which the men and women bathed 
together: and it was ordered that the young 
maidens ſhould appear naked in the public 
exerciſes, as well as the young men, and that 
mex ſhould dance naked with them at the 

I 4 


* Plutarch's Morals, Vol. I. p. 96. 
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ſolemn feſtivals and ſacrifices. Huſbands alſo 
were allowed to impart the uſe of their wives 
to handſome and deſerving men, in order to 
the producing of healthy and vigorous children 
for the Commonwealth, 


Children which were deformed, or of a 
bad conſtitution were murdered. This inhuman. 
cuſtom was common all over Greece; ſo much 
ſo that it was reckoned a ſingular thing among 
the Thebans, that the law forbad any Theban 
to expoſe his infant, under pain of death. 
This practice, with that of procuring abortion, 
were encouraged by Plato and Ariſtotle, 


The unnatural love of boys was ſo common 
in Greece, that in many places it was ſanc- 
tioned by the public laws, of which Ariſtotle 
gives the reaſon: viz. to prevent their having 
too many children. Maximus Tyrius, cele- 
brates it as a moſt ſingular heroic act of Ageſi- 
laus, that being in love with a beautiful bar- 
barian boy, he ſuffered it to go no farther than 
looking at him, and admiring him. pictetus 
alſo praiſes Socrates in this manner; GO ta 
* Socrates, and ſee him lying by Alcibiades, 
** yet {lighting his youth and beauty, Con- 
** lider what a victory he was conſcious of ob- 
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„ taining! What an Olympic prize! So that, 
** by heaven, one might juſtly ſalute him, 
Hail incredibly great, univerſal victor ! ” 
What an implication does ſuch language con- 
tain of the manners of thoſe times! 


The Romans were allowed by Romulus to 
deſtroy all their female children, except the 
eldeſt: and even with regard to their male 
children, if they were deformed, or monſtrous, 
he permitted the parents to expoſe them, after 
having ſhewn them to five of their neareſt 
neighbours. Such things were in common 
uſe amongſt them, and were celebrated upon. 
their theatres, 


Such was their cruelty to their ſlaves, that 
it was not unuſual for the maſters to put ſuch 
of them as were old, fick, and infirm, into- 
an iſland in the Tiber, where they left them 
to periſh. So far did ſome of them carry 
their luxury and wantonneſs as to drown 
them in the fiſh-ponds, that they might be 
devoured by the fiſh, to make the fleſh more 
delicate! 


Gladiatory ſhows were common amongſt 
them; in which a number of ſlaves were en- 
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gaged to fight for the diverſion of the multi- 
tude, till each one flew or was flain by his 
antagoniſt. Of theſe brutiſh exerciſes the peo- 
ple were extremely fond; even the women ran 
eagerly after them, taking pleaſure in ſeeing 
the combatants kill one another, deſirous only 
that they ſhould fall genteely, or in an agree- 
able attitude! They were exhibited at the fu- 
nerals of great and rich men, and on many 
other occaſions: So frequent did they become, 
that no war, it is ſaid, cauſed ſuch flaughter 
of mankind as did theſe ſports of pleaſure, 
throughout the ſeveral provinces of the Roman 
empire. 


That odious and unnatural vice, which pre- 
vailed amongſt the Greeks, was alſo common 
_ amongſt the Romans. Cicero introduces, with- 
out any mark of diſapprobation, Cotta, a man 
of the firſt rank and genius, freely and fami- 
harly owning to other Romans of the ſame 
quality, that worſe than beaſtly vice as prac- 
tiſed by himſelf, and quoting the authorities 
of ancient philoſophers in vindication of it. It 
appears alſo from Seneca, that in his time it 
was practiſed at Rome openly and without 
ſhame. He ſpeaks of flocks and troops of 
boys, diſtinguiſhed by their colours and na- 
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tions, and that great care was taken to train 
them up for that deteſtable employment. 


The religious rites performed in honour of 
Venus in Cyprus, and at Aphac on Mount 
Libanus, conſiſted in lewdneſs of the groſſeſt 
kinds. The young people of both ſexes crowd- _ 
ed from all parts to thoſe ſinks of pollution, 
and filling the groves and temples with their 
ſhameleſs practices, committed whoredom by 
thouſands, out of pure devotion. 


All the Babylonian women were obliged to 
proſtitute themſelves once in their lives, at the 
temple of Venus or Mylitta, to the firſt man 
that aſked them; and the money earned by 
this means was always eſteemed ſacred. 


Human ſacrifices were offered up in almoſt 
all heathen countries. Children were burnt 
alive by their own parents to Baal, Moloch, 
and other deities. The Carthaginians, m times 
of public calamity, not only burnt alive the 
children of the beſt families to Saturn, and 
that by hundreds, but ſometimes facrificed 
themſelves in the fame manner in great uum- 
bers. Here in Britain, and in Gaul, it was a 
common practice to ſurround a man with a 
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kind of wicker-work, and burn him to death, 
in honour of their gods, * | 


In addition to the above, Mr. Hume has 
written as follows: What cruel tyrants were 
* the Romans over the world during the time 
© of their Commonwealth! It is true they had 
% laws, to prevent oppreſſion in their provin- 
* cial magiſtrates; but Cicero informs us that 
„the Romans could not better conſult the 
* intereſt of the provinces than by repealing 
© theſe very laws. For in that caſe, ſays 
© he, our Magiſtrates having entire impunity 
* would plunder no more than would ſatisfy 
© their own rapaciouſneſs; whereas at preſent 
they muſt alſo ſatisfy that of their judges, 
* and of all the great men of Rome, of whoſe 
“protection they ſtand in need,” 


The ſame writer, who certainly was not 
prejudiced againſt them, ſpeaking of their 
Commonwealth in its more early times, far- 
ther obſerves, © The moſt illuſtrious period of 


* The authorities on which this brief ſtatement of 
facts is founded may be ſeen in Dr. Leland's Advantages 
and Neceſſity of the Chriſtian Revelation, Vol. II. Part II. 
Chap. III, IV. where the ſubject is more particularly 
handled. See alſo Deiſm Revealed, Vol. I. p. 79, 78. 
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© the Roman hiſtory, conſidered in a political 
“ view, is that between the beginning of the 
5 firſt, and end of the laſt Punic war; yet 
© at this very time the horrid practice of 
* po:ſoning was ſo common, that during part 
of a ſeaſon a Prætor punithed capitally for 
this crime above three thouſand perſons, in 
a part of Italy; and found informations of 
„this nature ſtill multiplying upon him! 
«© So depraved in private life, adds Mr. Hume, 
<«« were that people, whom in their hiſtory we 
* ſo much admire. ” * 


From the foregoing facts we may form ſome 

judgement of the juſtneſs of Mr. Paine's re- 
marks. We know nothing,“ ſays he, of 
what the ancient gentile world was before 
*« the time of the Jews, whoſe practice has 
*© been to calumniate and blacken the charac- 
*© ter of all other nations. —As far as we know 
to the contrary, they were a juſt and moral 
people, and not addicted, like the Jews, to 
cruelty and revenge, but of whoſe profeſſion 
of faith we are unacquainted. It appears to 
© have been their cuſtom to perſonify both vir- 
tue and vice by ſtatues and images, as is 


(c 
cc 
cc 
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* Eſſay on Politics a ſcience. 
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% done now a- days by ſtatuary and painting : 
* but it does not follow from this that they 
« worſhipped them any more than we do.” * 


Unleſs heathens before the time of the Jews 
were totally different from what they were in 
all after ages, there can be no reaſouable doubt 
of their worſhipping a plurality of deities, of 
which images were ſuppoſed to be the repre- 
ſentations. Mr. Paine himſelf allows, and that 
in the ſame performance, that prior to the 
Chriſtian æra they were Idolaters, and had 
twenty or thirty thouſand gods. F Yet by 
his manner of ſpeaking in this place, he ma- 
nifeſtly wiſhes to infinuate, in behalf of all the 
heathen nations, that they might worſhip idols 
no more than we do. It might be worth while 
for this writer, methinks, to beſtow a little 
more attention to the improvement of his me» 
mory. 


With reſpe& to their being * juſt and mo- 
ral people, unleſs they were extremely differ- 
ent before the time of the Jews from what they 
were in all after ages, there can be no reaſon- 
able doubt of their being what the ſacred wri- 


Age of Reaſon, Part II. p. 39, 40. + Page 5. 
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ters have repreſented them. If thoſe writers 
have ſaid nothing worſe of them than has been 
ſaid by the moſt early and authentic hiſtorians 
from amongſt themſelves, it will be eaſy for an 
impartial reader to decide whether heathens 
have been “ calumuiated and blackened ” by 


the Jewiſh writers, or the Jewiſh writers by 
Mr. Paine. 


But it is not by the ſtate of the ancient hea- 
thens only that we diſcover the importance of 
Chriſtianity. A large part of the world is ſtill 
in the ſame condition ; and the ſame immora- 
lities abound amongſt them which are reported 
to have abounded amongſt the Greeks and 
Romans. 


I am aware that deiſtical writers have la- 
boured to hold up the modern as well as the 
ancient heathens in a very favourable light. 
In various anonymous publications much 1s 
ſaid of their ſimplicity and virtue. One of 
them ſuggeſts, that the Chineſe are ſo ** ſupe- 
* rior to Chriſtians in relation to moral vir- 
** tues, that it may ſeem neceſſary that they 
* ſhould ſend miſſionaries to teach us the uſe 
* and practice of Natural Theology, as we 
** ſend miſſionaries to them to teach them Re- 
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*« vealed Religion.“ Yea, and ſome who 
with to rank as Chriſtians, have on this ground 
objected to all miſſionary undertakings among 
the heathen. Let us examine this matter a 
little cloſely. 


Almoſt all the accounts which are favour- 
able to heathen virtue are either written by the 
adverſaries of Chriſtianity, and with a deſign 
to diſparage it ; or by navigators, and travel- 
lers, who have touched at particular places, 
and made their reports according to the treat- 
ment they have met with, rather than from a 
regard to univerſal righteouſneſs. An authen- 
tic report of the morals of a people requires to 
be given, not from a tranſient viſit, but from 
a continued reſidence amongſt them; not from 
their occaſional treatment of a ſtranger, but 
from their general character ; and not from 
having an end to anſwer, but with a rigid re- 
gard to truth. 


It is worthy of notice, that the far greater 
part of theſe repreſentations reſpec people with 
whom we have little or no acquaintance ; and 
therefore are leſs liable to contradiction, what- 


* Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, p. 366, 367. 
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ever the truth may be. As to China, Hindoſtan, 
and ſome other parts of the world, with whoſe- 
moral ſtate we have had the means of acquir- 
ing ſome conſiderable degree of knowledge, 
the praiſes beſtowed on them by our adverſaries 
have proved to be unfounded. From the ac- 
counts of thoſe who have reſided in China, 
there does not ſeem to be much reaſon to boaſt 
of their virtue. On the contrary, their morals 
appear to be full as bad as thoſe of the ancient 
heathens. It 1s allowed they take great care 
of their outward behaviour, more than per- 
haps 1s taken in any other part of the world 
beſides; that whatever they do or ſay is ſo con- 
trived that it may have a good appearance, 
pleaſe all, and offend none; and that they ex- 
cel in outward modeſty, gravity, good words, 
courteſy, and civility. But notwithſtanding 
this, it is ſaid that the ſin againſt nature is 
extremely common — that drunkennels is con- 
ſidered as no crime — that every one takes as 
many concubines as he can keep—that many 
of the common people pawn their wives in time 
of need; and ſome lend them for a month, or 
more, or leſs, according as they agree—that 
marriage is diſſolved on the moſt trifling occa- 
ſions - that ſons aud daughters are ſold when 


K 
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ever their parents pleaſe, and that is frequently 
— that many of the rich as well as the poor, 
when they are delivered of daughters, ſtifle 
and kill them—that thoſe who are more ten- 
der-hearted will leave them under a veſſel, 
where they expire in great miſery—and finally, 
that notwithſtanding this, they all, except the 
learned, plead humanity and compaſſion a- 
gainſt killing other living creatures, thinking 
it a cruel thing to take that life which they 
cannot give. Monteſquieu ſays, The Chi- 
* neſe, whole whole life is governed by the 
* eſtabliſhed rites, are the moſt void of com- 
mon honeſty of any people upon earth; and 
** that the laws, though they do not allow 
* them to rob or to ſpoil by violence, yet per- 
© mit them to cheat and defraud. ” With this 
agrees the account given of them in Lord An- 
ſon's Voyages, and by other navigators, that 
lying, cheating, ſtealing, and all the little arts 
of chicanery abound amongſt them; and that 
if you detect them in a fraud, they calmly 
plead the cuſtom of the country. * Such are 
the people by whom we are to be taught the 
uſe and practice of natural theology 


* Sce Lelands Advantage and Neceſſity of Revelation, 
Vol, II. Part II. Chap. IV. 
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If credit could be given to what ſome wri- 
ters have advanced, we might fuppoſe the mo- 
ral philoſophy and virtuous conduct of the Hin- 
doos to be worthy of being a pattern to the 
world. The rules by which they govern their 
conduct are, as we have been told. Not to 
tell falſe tales, nor to utter any thing that 
is untrue; not to ſteal any thing from others, 
be it ever ſo little; not to defraud any by 
their cunning in bargains, or contracts; not 
to oppreſs any when they have power to do 


cc it. 27 ** 


cc 
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Very oppoſite accounts however are given 
by numerous and reſpectable witneſſes, and 
who do not appear to have written under the 
influence of prejudice. I ſhall ſelect but two 


or three — 


Francis Bernier, an intelligent French Tra- 
veller, ſpeaking of the Hindoos, ſays, © I know 
© not whether there be in the world a more 
© covetous and ſordid nation. —The Brahmens 


© keep theſe people in their errors and ſuper- 


** ſtitions, and /cruple not to commit tricks and 
K 2 


* Harris's Voyages and Travels, Vol. I Ch. II. S xi, xii, 
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** willatmes ſo infamous, that I could never 
have believed them, if I had not made an 
© ample inquiry into them“ “ 


| Governor Holwell thus characterizes them: 
* A race of people, who from their infancy 


are utter ſtrangers to the idea of common 
faith and honeſty. 


This is the ſituation of the bulk of the 
people of Indoſtan, as well as of the modern 
HgBrahmins; amongſt the latter, if we except 


* one in a thouſand, we give them over mea- 
« ſure. ” | 


The Gentoos in general are as degene- 
rate, ſuperſtitious, litigious, and wicked a 
people, as any race of people in the known 
world, if not eminently more ſo, eſpecially 
the common run of Brahmins ; and we can 
truly aver that during almoſt five years that 
ve preſided in the Judicial Cutchery Court 
** of Calcutta, never any murder, or other 
atrocious crime came before us, but it was 
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Voyages de Francois Bernier, Tome I. p. 150, 162. 
| et Tome II. p. 105. 
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proved in the end a Brahmin was at the 
* bottom of it, ” * 


Mr., afterwards Sir John Shore, and Go- 
vernor General of Bengal, ſpeaking 'of the 
ſame people, ſays, ** A man muſt be long ac- 
* quainted with them before he can believe 
them capable of that bare-faced falſehood, 
** ſervile adulation, and deliberate deception, ' 
„ which they daily practice. —lIt is the buſineſs 
„of all, from the Ryott to the Dewan, to 
* conceal and deceive; the ſimpleſt matters 
of fact are deſignedly covered with a veil, 
through which no human underſtanding can 
penetrate. 


* 


In perfect agreement with theſe accounts 
are others which are conſtantly received from 
perſons of obſervation and probity, now reſid- 
ing in India. Of theſe the following are ex- 
tracts— Lying, theft, whoredom, and de- 
« ceit are ſins for which the Hindoos are no- 


K 3 


* Holwell's Hiforical Events, Vol. I. p. 428. and 
Vol. II. p. 151. 


1 Parliamentary Proceedings againſt Mr. Haſtings, 
Appendix to Vol. II. p. 65. 
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* torious. There is not one man in a thou- 
* ſand, who does not make lying his conſtant 
practice. Their thoughts of God are ſo very 
«© light, that they only conſider bim as a ſort 
© of play-thing. Avarice and fervility are 
* fo united in almoſt every individual, that 
cheating, juggling, and lying, are efteemed 
*no ſins with them: and the beſt among them, 
** though they ſpeak ever ſo great a falſehood, 
<« yet it is not confidered as an evil, unleſs you 
** firft charge them to ſpeak the truth. When 
© they defraud you ever ſo much, and you 
charge them with it, they coolly anſwer, 
t is the cuftiom of the country. 


In England the poor receive the benefit 
* of the goſpel in being fed and clothed by 
* thoſe who know not by what 'principles they 
are moved. For when the goſpel is generally 
acknowledged in a land, it puts fome to 
© tear, and others to thame; ſo that to re- 
** lieve their own fmart they provide for the 
poor: but here, O miſerable ſtate! I have 
found the pathway ſtopped up by ſick and 
*© wounded people, periſlling with hunger; 
“and that in a populous neighbourhood, 
** where numbers paſs by, fome finging, others 
$6 talking, but none ſhewing mercy; as though 
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« they were dying weeds, and not dying 


«© men. 


Comparing theſe accounts, a reader might 
be apt to ſuppoſe that the people muſt have 
greatly degenerated ſince their laws were fram- 
ed; but the truth is, the laws are nearly as 
corrupt as the people. Thoſe who examine the 
Hindoo Code, f will find them ſo; and will per- 
ceive that there is ſcarcely a ſpecies of wicked- 
neſs which they do not tolerate, efpecially in 
favour of the Brammhans, of which order of 
men, it may be preſumed, were the firſt fram- 
ers of the conſtitution, : 


Let the reader judge from this example of 
the Hindoos, what degree of credit is due to 
antichriſtian hiſtorians, when they undertake 
to deſcribe the virtues of heathens. 


From this brief ſtatement of facts it is not 
very difficult to perceive ſomewhat of that 
K 4 


* Periodical Accounts of the Baptiſt Miſſion, No. II. p. 129. 
No. III. p. 191, 230. No. IV. p. 291. | 


+ Tranſlated from the Shanſcrit, and publiſhed in 
1773 
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which Chriſtianity has accompliſhed with re- 
gard to the general ſtate of ſociety. It is by 
no means denied that the natural diſpoſitions 
of heathens, as well as other men, are various. 
The Scriptures themſelves record inſtances of 
their amiable deportment towards their fellow- 
creatures. * Neither is it denied that there are 
characters in chriſtianized nations, and that in 
great numbers, whoſe wickedneſs cannot be 
exceeded, nor equalled, by any who are deſti- 
tute of their advantages. There is no doubt 
but that the general moral character of hea- 
thens is far leſs atrocious than that of deiſts, 
who reject the light of Revelation, and of mul- 
titudes of nominal chriſtians who abuſe it. The 


ſtate of both theſe deſcriptions of men with re- 
ſpect to unenlightened pagans, 1s as that of 


Chorazin and Bethſaida with reſpect to Sodom 
and Gomorrha, 


; 


But that for which I contend is the effet 
of Chriſtianity upon the general ſtate of ſociety. 
It is an indiſputable fact that it has baniſhed 
groſs idolatry from every nation in Europe. 
It is granted that where whole nations were 
concerned, this effect might be at firſt accom- 


* Gen. XXIII. 
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pliſhed, not by perſuaſion, but by force of 
arms. In this manner many legiſlators of for- 
mer times thought they did God ſervice. But 
whatever were the means by which the worſhip 
of the one living and true God were at firſt 
introduced, it is a fa& that the principle is 
now ſo fully eſtabliſhed in the minds and con- 
ſciences of men, that there needs no force to 
prevent the return of the old ſyſtem of Poly- 
theiſm. There needs no greater proof of this 
than has been afforded by unbelievers of a 
neighbouring nation. Such evidently has been 
their predilection for pagan manners, that, if 
the light that is gone abroad amongſt mankind 
permitted it, they would at once have plunged 
into groſs idolatry, as into their native ele- 
ment. But this is rendered morally impoſſible. 
They muſt be theiſts, or atheiſts; polytheiſts 
they cannot be. 


By accounts which from time to time have 
been received, it appears that the prevailing 
party in France have not only laboured to era- 
dicate every principle of Chriſtianity, but, in 
one inſtance, actually made the experiment 
for reſtoring ſomething like the old idolatry. 
A reſpectable Magiſtrate of the United States.“ 


* Judge Ruſh. 
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in his Addreſs to the Grand Jury in Luzerne 
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County, has ſtated a few of theſe facts to the 
public. 


„ Infidelity, fays he, having got poſſeſſion 
of the power of the State, every nerve was 
exerted to efface from the mind all ideas of 
religion and morality. The doctrine of the 
immortality of the foul, or a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments, fo eflential to the 
preſervation of order in fociety, and to the 
prevention of crimes, was publicly ridiculed, 
and the people taught to believe that death 
was an everlaſting fleep.” 


* They ordered the words Temple of 
reaſon” to be inſcribed on the churches in 
contempt of the doctrine of Revelation, 
Atheiſtical and licentious Homilies have 
been publiſhed in the churches inſtead of 
the old fervice, and a ludicrous imitation of 
the Greek mythology exhihited under the 
title of The Religion of Reaſon.* Nay, 
they have gone ſo far as to dreſs up a com- 
mon {trumpet with the moſt fantaſtic deco- 
rations, whom they blaſphemouſly ſtyled 


The Goddeſs of Reaſon, and who was 


carried to church on the ſhoulders of ſome 
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« Jacobins felected for the purpoſe, eſcorted 
« by the National Guards and the conftituted 
« authorities. When they got to the church, 
the ſtrumpet was placed on the altar erected 
for the purpoſe, and harangued the people, 
« who in return profeffed the deepeſt adora- 
„ tion to her, and ſung the Carmagnote and 
other ſongs, by way of worſhipping her. This 
* horrid fcene—almoſt too horrid to relate — 
«© was concluded by burning the prayer-book, 
« confeffional, and every thing appropriated 
* to the uſe of public worthip; numbers in the 
% mean time danced round the flames with 
every appearance of frantic and infernal 
«© mirth.” | 


Thefe things ſufficiently expreſs the incli- 
nations of the parties concerned, and what 
kind of blefſings the world is to expect from 
Atheiſtical philoſophy ; but all attempts of this 
kind are vain. The minds of men throughout 
Europe, if I may for once uſe a cant term of 
their own, are too enlightened to ſtoop to the 
practice of fuch foolertes. We have a gentle- 
man in our own country who appears to be a 
ſincere devotee to the pagan worthip, and who 
it ſeems would with to introduce it; but as 
far as I can learn, all the ſucceſs which he 
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has met with, is to have obtained from the 
public the honourable appellation of the gentile 


prieſt. 


Whatever we are, and whatever we may 
be, Groſs idolatry I preſume may be conſider- 
ed as baniſhed from Europe; and thanks be to 
God, a number of its attendant abominations, 
with various other immoral cuſtoms of the 
heathen, are in a good meaſure baniſhed with 
it. We have no human ſacrifices; no gladia- 
tory combats; no public indecencies between 
the ſexes; no law that requires proſtitution; 
no plurality, or community of wives; no dif- 
ſolving of marriages on trifling occaſions; nor 
any legal murdering of children, or of the aged 
and infirm. If unnatural crimes be committed 
amongſt us, they are not common; much leſs: 
are they tolerated by the laws, or counteuan- 
ced by public opinion. On the contrary, the 
odium which follows ſuch practices is ſufficient 
to ſtamp with perpetual infamy the firſt cha- 
racter in the land. Rapes, inceſts, and adul- 
teries, are not only puniſhable by law, but 
odious in the eſtimation of the public. It is 
with us, at leaſt in a conſiderable degree, as 
it was in Judea, where he that was guilty of 
ſuch vices was conſidered as @ fool in Iſrael, 
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The ſame, in leſs degrees, may be ſaid of for- 
nication, drunkenneſs, lying, theft, fraud, and 
cruelty; no one can live in the known practice 
of theſe vices, and retain his character. It 
cannot be pleaded in excuſe with us, as it 
is in China, Hindoſtan, ana” Otaheite, that 
SUCH THINGS ARE THE CUSTOM OF THF COU N= 
TRY. 


We freely acknowledge that if we turn our 
eyes upon the great evils which ſtill exiſt, even 
in thoſe nations where Chriſtianity has had the 
greateſt influence, we find abundant reaſon for 
lamentation : but while we lament the evil, 
there is no reaſon that we ſhould over-look the 
good. Comparing our ſtate with that of for- 
mer times, we cannot but with thankfulneſs 
acknowledge, What hath God wrought ! 


I can conceive of but one queſtion that 
can have any tendency to weaken the argu- 
ment ariſing from the foregoing facts; viz. 
Are they the effefts of Chriſtianity? If they be 
not, and- can be fairly accounted for on other 
principles, the argument falls to the ground: 
but if they be, though Shafteſbury: ſatirize, 
Hume doubt, Voltaire laugh, Gibbon infinu- 
ate, and Paine pour forth ſcurrility like a tor- 
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bringeth not forth good fruit: Tf this religion 
were not of God, it could do nothing. 
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If there be any adequate cauſe diftin& from 
Chriſtianity to which theſe effects may be aſ- 
cribed, it becomes our adverſaries to ſtate it. 
Mean while, I may obſerve, They are not aſ- 
cribable to any thing befides Chriſtianity that 
has borne the name of Religion. As to that of 
the ancient heathens, it had no manner of re- 
lation to morality. The prieſts, as Dr. Leland 
has proved, “ made it not their buſineſs to 
teach men virtue. 


It is the ſame with modern heathens. Their 
religion has nothing -of morality pertaining to 
it. They perform a round of ſuperſtitious ob- 
ſervances, which produce no good effect what- 
ever upon their lives. What they were yeſter- 
day, they are to day, no man repenteth him- 
ſelf of his wickedneſs, ſaying, What have I 
done! Nor is it materially different with Ma- 
homedans. Their religion, though it includes 
the acknowledgment of one living and true 
God, yet, rejetting the Meſſiah as the Son of 


#* Advantage aud Neceſſity of Revelation, Vol. II. p. 38. 
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God, and attaching them to a bloody and laſ- 
civious impoſtor, produces no good effect upon 
their morals, but leaves them under the domi- 
nion of barbarity and voluptuouſneſs. In ſhort 
there is no religion but that of Jeſus Chriſt 
that ſo much as profeſſes to bleſs men by turn- 
ing them from their iniquities. 


Neither can theſe effects be attributed to 
philoſophy. A few great minds deſpiſed the 
idolatries of their countrymen ; but they did 
not reform them: and no wonder; for they 
practiſed what they themſelves deſpiſed. Nor 
did all their harangues in favour of virtue pro- 
duce any ſubſtantial effect, either on themſelves 
or others. The heathen nations were never 
more enlightened as to philoſophy, than at the 
time of , our Saviour's appearance; yet as to 
morality, they never were more depraved. 


It is Chriſtianity then, and nothing elſe, 
which has deſtroyed the odious idolatry of ma- 
ny nations, and greatly contracted its atten» 
dant immoralities. It was in this way that the 
goſpel operated in the primitive ages, wherever 
it was received; and it is in the ſame way that 
it continues to operate to the preſent time. 


Real chriſtians muſt needs be adverſe to theſe 
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things; and they are the only men living who 
cordially ſet themſelves againſt them. 


This truth will receive additional evidence 
from an obſervation of the different degrees of 
morality produced in different places, accord- 
ing to the degree of purity with which the 
Chriſtian religion has been taught, and liberty 
given it to operate. In ſeveral nations of Eu— 
rope popery has long been eſtabliſhed, and ſup- 
ported by ſanguinary laws. By theſe means 
the Bible: has been kept from the common 
people, chriſtian doctrine and worſhip corrupt- 
ed, and the conſciences ob men ſubdued to a 
uſurper of Chriſt's authority. Chriſtianity is 
there in priſon ; and anti-chriſtianiſm exalted 
in its place. — In other nations this yoke is 
broken. Every true chriſtian has a Bible in 
his family, and meaſures his religion by it. 
The rights of conſcience alſo being reſpected, 
men are allowed to judge and act in religious 
matters for themſelves, and chriſtian churches 
are formed according to the primitive model. 
Chrittianity is here at liberty: here therefore 
it may be expected to produce its greateſt ef- 
fects. Whether this does not correſpond with 
fact, let thoſe who are accuſtomed to obſerve 
men and things with an impartial eye, deter- 
mine. 
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In Italy, France, and various other coun- 
tries, where the chriſtian religion has been ſo 
far corrupted as to loſe nearly all its influence, 
illicit connexions may be formed, adulterous 
intrigues purſued, and even crimes againſt 
nature committed, with but little diſhonour. 
Rouſſeau could here ſend his illegitimate off- 
ſpring to the Foundling Hoſpital, and lay his 
accounts with being applauded for it, as being 
the cuſtom of the country. It is not ſo in 
Britain, and various other nations, where 
the goſpel has had a freer courſe: for though 
the lame diſpoſitions are diſcovered in great 
numbers of perſons, yet the fear of the public 
frown holds them in awe. If we except a few 
abandoned characters, who have nearly loſt all 
ſenſe of ſhame, and who by means either of 
their titles and fortunes on the one hand, or 
their well-known baſeneſs on the other, have 
almoſt bid defiance to the opinion of mankind, 
this obſervation will hold good, I believe, as 
to the bulk of the inhabitants of proteſtant 
countries. 


And it is worthy of notice, that in thoſe 
circles or connexions where Chriſtianity has 
had the greateſt influence, a ſobriety of cha- 
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racter is carried to a much higher degree than 
in any other. Where there is one divorce from 
amongſt proteſtant diſſenters, and other ſerious 
profeſſors of Chriſtianity, there are I believe 
a hundred from amongſt thoſe whoſe practice 
it is to frequent the amuſements of the theatre, 
and to negle& the worſhip of God. And in 
proportion to the ſingularity of ſuch caſes, ſuch 
is the ſurpriſe, indignation, and diſgrace which 
accompany them. Similar obſervations might 
be made on public executions for robbery, for- 
gery, tumults, aſſaſſinations, murders, &c. It 
1s not amongſt the circles profefling a ſerious 
regard to Chriſtianity, but amongſt its adver- 
ſaries, that theſe practices ordinarily prevail. 


Some have been inclined to attribute va- 
rious differences in theſe things to a difference 
in national character: but national character, 
as it reſpects morality, is formed very much 
from the ſtate of ſociety in different nations. 
A number of painful obſervations would ariſe 
from a view of the conduct and character of 
Engliſhmen on foreign ſhores. To fay nothing 
of the rapacities committed in the Eaſt, whi- 
ther is our boaſted humanity fled when we land 
upon the coaſts of Guinea ? The brutality with 
which millions of our tellow-creatures have 
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been torn from their connexions, bound in 
irons, thrown into a floating dungeon, ſold in 
the public markets, beaten, maimed, and ma- 
ny of them murdered, for trivial offences, and 
all this without any effectual reſtraint from the 
laws, muſt load our national character with e- 
verlaſting infamy. The ſame perſons, however, 
who can be guilty of theſe crimes at a diſtance, 
are as apparently humane as other people when 
they re-enter their native country. And where- 


fore ? Becauſe in their native country the ſtate 
of ſociety is fuch as will not admit of a contra- 
ry behaviour. A man who ſhould violate the 
principles of juſtice and humanity here, would 
not only be expoſed to the cenfure of the laws, 
but, ſuppoſing he could evade this, his cha- 
rater would be loſt. The ſtate of ſociety in 
Guinea impoſes no ſuch reſtraints ; in that fi- 
tuation therefore wicked men will indulge in 
wickedneſs, Nor is it much otherwiſe in our 
Weſt-India Iflands. So little is there of Chriſ- 
tianity in thoſe quarters, that it has hitherto 
had ſcarcely any influence in the framing of 
their laws, or the forming of the public opi- 
nion. There are, doubtleſs, juſt and humane 
individuals in thoſe iftands ; but the far great- 
er part of them, it is to be feared, are devo- 
L2 | 
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tees to avarice; to which, as to a Moloch, 
one or other of them are continually offering 
up human victims. 


Vicious practices are commonly more pfe- 
valent in large and populous cities than in o- 
ther places. Hither the worſt characters com- 
monly reſort, as noxious animals to a covert 
from their purſuers. In places but thinly in- 
habited, the conduct of individuals is cenſpi— 
cuous to the community: but here they can 
aſſemble with others of their own deſeription, 
and ſtrengthen each other's hands m evil, with- 
out much fear of being detected. Chriſtianity, 


therefore, may be ſuppoſed to have leſs effect 
in the way of reſtraining immoral characters in 


the city, than in the country. Yet even here 
it is ſenſibly felt. The metropolis of our own 
nation, though it abounds with almoſt every 
ſpecies of vice, yet what reflecting citizen will 
deny that it would be much worſe but. for the 
influence of the goſpel? As it is, there are 
numbers of different religious denominations, 
who conſtantly attend to public and family 
worſhip ; who are as honourable in their deal- 
ings as they are amiable in domeſtic life ; and 
as liberal in their benefactions as they are aſſi- 
duous to find out deſerving caſes. The influ- 
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ence which this body of men have upon the 
citizens at large, in reſtraining vice, promot- 
ing {ſchemes of benevolence, and preſerving 
peace and good order in ſociety, is beyond cal- 
culation. But for their examples and unre- 
mitted exertions, London would be a Sodom 
in its guilt, and might expect to reſemble it in 
its puniſhment, 


In country towns and villages it is eaſy to 
perceive the influence which a number of ſeri- 
ous chriſtians will have upon the manners of 
the people at large. A few families in which 
the Bible 1s daily read, the worſhip of God 
performed, and a chriſtian converſation exem- 
plified, will have a powerful effect. Whether 
characters of an oppoſite deſcription regard 
their conduct, or not, their conſciences favour 
it. Hence it is that one upright man, in a 
queſtion of right and wrong, will often put to 
ſilence a company of the advocates of unrigh- 
teouſneſs; and that three or four chriſtian fa- 
milies have been known to give a turn to the 
manners of a whole neighbourhood, 


In fine, let it be cloſely conſidered whether 
a great part of that ſobriety which is to be 
1 3 
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found among deiſis themſelces (as there are, 
doubtleſs, ſober characters among deiſts, and 
even among atheiſts) be not owing to Chrif- 
tianity. It has often been remarked, and juſt- 
ly too, that much of the knowledge which our 
adverſaries poſſeſs, is derived from this ſource. 
To ſay nothing of the beſt ideas of the old phi- 
loſophers on moral ſubjects being derived from 
Revelation, of which there is conſiderable evi- 
dence, it is manifeſt that fo far as the moderns 
exceed them, it 1s principally it not entirely 
owing to this medium of inſtruction. The ſerip- 
tures having diffuſed the light, they have in- 
ſenſibly imbibed it; and finding it to accord 
with reaſon, they flatter themſelves that their 
reaſon has diſcovered it. After grazing, ” as 
one expreſles it, in the paſtures of Revela- 
tion, they boaſt of having grown fat by na- 
ture. And it is the ſame with regard to their 
ſobriety. So long as they reſide among people 
whoſe ideas of right and wrong are formed by 
the morality of the goſpel, they muſt, unleſs 
they with to be ſtigmatized as profligates, be- 
have with ſome degree of decorum, Where 
the conduct is uniform and conſiſtent, charity, 
I allow, and even juſtice will lead us to put 
the beſt conſtruction upon the motive: but 
when we ſee men uneaſy under reſtraints, and 
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continually writing in favour of vices which 
they dare not openly practiſe, we are juſtified 
in imputing their ſobriety not to principle, but 
to the circumſtances attending their ſituation. 
If ſome of thoſe gentlemen who have deſerted 
the chriſtian miniſtry, and commenced profeſſ- 
ed infidels, had acted years ago as licentiouſly 
as they have done of late, they muſt have 
quitted their ſituation ſooner, and where they 
now to leave their country and connex1ons, 
and enter into ſuch a ſtate of ſociety as would 
comport with their preſent wiſhes, their con- 
duct would be more licentious than it 1s, 


On theſe principles that great and excel- 
lent man, Preſident WASHINGTON, in his fare- 
well addreſs to the people of the United States, 
acknowledges the neceſſity of religion to the 
well-being of a nation. Of all the diſpoſi- 
© tions and habits which lead to political proſ- 
*« perity, ” he ſays, © Religion and morality 
are indiſpenſible ſupports. In vain would 
that man claim the tribute of patriotiſm, 
who ſhould labour to ſubvert theſe great pil- 
lars of human happineſs, theſe firmeſt props 
of men and citizens, The mere politician, 
„ equally with the pious man oug ht to reſpect 
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* and to cheriſh them. A Volume could not 
trace all their connexions with private and 
public felicity. Let it be ſimply aſked, 
* where is the ſecurity for property, for repu- 
* tation, for life, if the ſenſe of religious ob- 
„ ligation deſert the oaths, which are the in- 
** {truments of inveſtigation in the courts of 
*« juſtice? And let us with caution mdulge 
**. the ſuppoſition, that morality can be main- 
„ tained without religion. —Whatever may be 
* conceded to the influence of refined educa- 
** tion on minds of peculiar ſtructure ; reaſon 
and experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in excluſion of 
religious principle. 


Upon the whole, the evidence of this chap- 
ter proves that Chriſtianity is not only a liv- 
ing principle of virtue in good men, but affords 
this farther bleſſing to ſociety, that it reſtrains 
the vices of the bad. It is a tree of life whoſe 
fruit is immortality, and whoſe very leaves are 
for the healing of the nations, | | 


ee 
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CHAP. VII. 


Chriſtianity is a ſource of happineſs to indroiduals 
and ſociety : but Deiſm leaves both the 
one and the other without hope, 


Troven the happineſs of creatures be 
not admitted to be the final end of God's mo- 
ral government, yet it 18 freely allowed to oc- 
cupy an important place in the ſyſtem. God 
is good ; and his goodneſs appears in his hav- 
ing ſo blended the honour of his name with 
the felicity of his creatures, that in ſeeking 
the one they ſhould find the other. In ſo im- 
portant a light do we conſider human happi- 
neſs as to be willing to allow that to be the 
true religion which is moſt adapted to promote 
it. 


To form an accurate judgement on this 
ſubject it is neceſſary to aſcertain wherein hap- 
pineſs conſiſts. We ought neither to expect 
nor deſire in the preſent life ſuch a ſtate of 
mind as wholly excludes painful ſenſations. 
Had we leſs of the exerciſes of godly ſorrow, 
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our ſacred pleaſures would be fewer than they 
are; or were we unacquainted with the afffic- 
tions common to men, we ſhould be leſs able 
to ſympathize with them; which would be in- 
jurious not only to ſociety, but to ourſelves, 
as it would deprive us of one of the richeſt 
ſources of enjoyment. | 


Mr. Hume in one of his Eſſays, very pro- 
perly called The Sceptic, ſeems to think that 
bappineſs lies in having ones inclinations gra- 
tified; and as different men have different in- 
clinations, and even the ſame men at different 
times, that may be happineſs in one caſe which 
is miſery in another. This ſceptical writer, 
however, would hardly deny that in happinets, 
as in other things, there is a falſe and a true, 
an imaginary and a real; or that a ſtudied in- 
dulgenceof the appetites and paſſions, though it 
ſhould promote the one, would deſtroy the other. 
The light of nature, as acknowledged even by 
deiſts, teaches that ſelf-denial, in many caſes, 
is neceſſary to ſelf-preſervation; and that to 
act a contrary part would be to ruin our peace 
and deſtroy our health. * I preſume it will be 
granted that no definition of happineſs can be 


* Volney's Law of Nature, p. 12, 
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complete, which includes not peace of mind, 
which admits not of perpetuity, or which an- 


ſwers not the neceſſities and miſeries of human 
like, 


But if nothing deſerve the name of happi- 
neſs which does not include peace of mind, all 
criminal pleaſure 1s at once excluded. Could 
a life of unchaſtity, intrigue, diſhonour and diſ- 
appointed pride, like that of Rouſſeau, be a 
happy life? No, amidſt the brilliancy of his 
talents, remorſe,” ſhame, conſcious meanneſs, 
and the dread of a hereafter, muſt corrode his 
heart, and render him a ſtranger to peace. 
Contraſt with the life of this man that of Hop- 
ard. Pious, temperate, juſt, and benevolent,. 
he lived for the good of mankind. His happi- 
neſs conſiſted in ſerving his generation by the 
will of God. If all men were like Rouſſeau, 
the world would be much more miſerable than 
it is: If all were like Howard, it would be much 
more happy. Rouſſeau, governed by the love 
of fame, is fretful, and peeviſh, and never ſa- 
tisfied with the treatment he receives: Howard, 
governed by the love of mercy, ſhrinks from 
applauſe, with this modeſt and juſt reflection, 
Alas, our heſt performances have ſuch a mix- 
ture of ſin and folly, that praiſe is vanity, and 
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preſumption, and pain to a thinking mind.“ 
Rouſſeau, after a life of debauchery and ſhame, 
eonfeſſes it to the world, and makes a merit of 
his confeſſion, and even preſumptuously ſup- 
poſes that it will avail him before the Judge of 
all: Howard, after a life of ſingular devotedneſs 
to God, and benevolence to men, accounted 
himſelf an unprofitable ſervant, leaving this 
for his motto, his laſt teſtimony, CuRIST 18 
MY HOPE. Can there be any doubt which of 
the two was the happieſt man? 


Further, If nothing amounts to real happi- 
neſs which admits not of perpetuzty, all natural 
pleaſure, when weighed againſt the hopes and 
Joys of the goſpel, will be found wanting. It is 
an expreſſive charecteriſtic of the good things 
of this life, that they all periſh with the uſing. 
The charms of youth and beauty quickly fade. 
The power of reliſhing natural enjoyments is 
ſoon gone. The pleaſures of active life, of 
building, planting, forming ſchemes, and a- 
chieving enterprizes ſoon follow. In old age 
none of them will flouriſh ; and in death they 
are exterminated. The mighty man, and the 
man of war, the judge and the prophet, and the 
prudent, and the ancient, the captain of fifty, and 
the honourable man, and the counſellor, and the 
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cunning artificer, and the eloquent orator, all 
deſcend in one undiſtinguiſhed maſs into obli- 
vion. And as this is a truth which no man can 
diſpute; thoſe who have no proſpects of a high- 
er nature muſt often feel themſelves unhappy. 
Contraſt with this the joys of the goſpel. Theſe, 
inſtead of being diminiſhed by time, are 
often encreaſed. To them the ſoil of age is 
friendly. While nature has been fading, and 
periſhing by flow degrees, how often have we 
ſeen faith, hope, love, patience, and refigna- 
tion to God in full bloom. Who but Chriſti- 
ans can contemplate the loſs of all prefent en- 
Joyments with ſatisfaction 2 Who elſe can view 


death, judgement and eternity with deſire? I 
appeal to the hearts of unbelievers, Whether 


they have not many miſgivings and revoltings 
within them; and whether in the hour of ſoli- 
tary reflection they have not ſighed the with 
of Balaam, Let me die the death of the righte- 
ous, and let my laſt end be like his] 


It is obſervable that even Rouſſeau himſelf, 
though the language certainly did not become 
his lips, affected to derive conſolation in ad- 
vanced life from Chriſtian principles. In a 
Letter to Voltaire he ſays, ** 1 cannot help re- 
marking, Sir, a very ſingular contraſt be- 
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e tween you and me. Sated with glory, and 
© undeceived with the inanity of worldly gran- 
© deur, you live at freedom, in the midſt of 
“plenty, certain of immortality ; you peace- 
* ably philoſophiſe on the nature of the ſoul ; 
© and if the body, or the heart are indiſpoſed, 
„you have Tronchin for your phyſician and 
„ friend. Yet with all this you find nothing 
* hut evil on the face of the earth. I, on the 
other hand, obſcure, indigent, tormented 
* with an incurable diſorder, meditate with 
e pleaſure in my ſolitude, and find every thing 
to be good. Whence ariſe theſe apparent 
contradictions ? You have yourſelf explain- 
ed them. You live in a ſtate of enjoyment, 
*© I ma ſtate of hope; and hope gives charms 
to every thing. 
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Finally, If nothing deſerves the name of 
happineſs which meets not the neceſſities, nor 
relieves the miſeries of human life, Chriſtianity 
alone can claim it. Every one who looks into 
his own heart, and makes proper obſervations 
on the diſpoſitions of others, will perceive that 
man is poſſeſſed of a defire after ſomething 
which is not to be found under the ſun—after 


* /Vorks, Vol. IX. p. 336. 
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A GOOD WHICH HAS NO LIMITs. We may 
imagine our defires are moderate, and ſet 
boundaries beyond which we may flatter our- 
ſelves we ſhould never with to paſs; but this is 
ſelf-deception. He that ſets his heart on an 
eſtate, if he gain it, will with for ſomething 
more. It would he the ſame if it were a king- 
dom; or even if all the kingdoms of the world 
were united in one. Nor is this defire to be 
attributed merely to human depravity; for it 
is the fame with regard to knowledge: the 
mind is never ſatisfied with its preſent acquiſi- 
tions. It is depravity that directs us to ſeek 
ſatisfaction in ſomething ſhort of God; but it 
is owing to the nature of the ſoul that we are 
never able to find it. It is not poſſible that a 
being created immortal, and with a mind ca- 
pable of continual enlargement, ſhould obtain 
ſatisfaction in a limited good. Men may ſpend 
their time and ſtrength, and even ſacrifice 
their ſouls in ſtriving to graſp it, but it will 
elude their purſuit. It is only from an un- 
created ſource that the mind can drink its 
fill. Here it is that the goſpel meets our 
neceſſities. Its language is, Ho, every one 
that thirſteth, come ye to the waters, and he that 
hath no money; come ye, buy and eat, yea come, 
buy wine and milk without money, and without 
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price. Wherefore do ye ſpend money for that 
which is not bread; and your labour for that 
which ſatisfieth not? Hearken diligently unto me, 
and eat ye that which is good, and let your ſoul 
delight itſelf in fatneſs. Incline your ear, and 
come unto me: hear and your ſoul ſhall live.— 
In the laſt day, that great day of the feaſt, 
Jeſus flood and cried, ſaying, If any man thirſt, 
let him come unto me and drink. — He that com- 
eth to me ſhall never hunger, and he that be- 
lieveth in me ſhall never thirſt.* How this lan- 
guage has been verified, all who have made 
the trial can teſtify. To them, as to the only 
competent witneſſes, I appeal. 


It is not merely the nature of the ſoul 
however, but its depravity, from whence our 
neceſlities ariſe. We are ſinners. Every man 
who believes there 1s a God, and a future ſtate, 
or even only admits the poſſibility of them, 
feels the want of mercy. The firſt inquiries of 
a mind awakened to reflection will be, how 
he may eſcape the wrath to come; how he 
thall get over his everlaſting ruin? A hea- 
then, previous to any chriſtian inſtruction, 
exclaimed, in the moment of alarm, hat muſt 


* Iſai. lv. 1—3, John vii. 37. vi. 35: 
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T do to be ſaved?* And ſeveral Mahomedans, 

being lately warned by a chriſtian miniſter of 
their ſinful ſtate, came the next morning to 
him with this very ſerious queſtion, Keman par 
hoibo— How ſhall we get over?” f To anſwer 
theſe inquiries is beyond the power of any prin- 
ciples but thoſe of the goſpel. Philoſophy may 
conjecture, ſuperſtition may deceive, and even 
a falſe ſyſtem of Chriſtianity may be aiding and 
abetting; each may labour to lay the conſcience 
aſleep, but none of theſe can yield it ſatisfac- 
tion. It is only by believing in Jeſus Chriſt, 

the great ſacrifice that taketh away the fin of 
the world, that the ſinner obtains a relief which 
will bear reflection; a relief which at the ſame 
time gives peace to the mind, and purity to 

the heart. For the truth of this alſo I appeal 
to all who have made the trial, 


Where, but in the goſpel, will you find re- 
hef under the innumerable ills of the preſent 
ſtate? This is the well-known refuge of chriſ- 


tians. Are they poor, afflicted, perſecuted, or 
— 1 


* Acts xvi. 30. 


+ Periodical Accounts of the Baptift Miſſionary Society, | 
No. IV. p. 326. | 
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reproached? They are led to conſider Him who 
endured the contradiction of ſinners, who lived 
a life of poverty and ignominy, who endured 
perſecution and reproach, and death itſelf for 
them; and to realize a bleſſed immortality in 
proſpe&t. By a view of ſuch things their hearts 
are cheered, and their afflictions become toler- 
able. Looking to Jeſus, who for the joy ſet 
before him, endured the croſs, deſpiſing the 
ſhame, and is now ſet down at the right hand 
of the throne of God, they run with patience 
the race that is ſet before them. 


But what is the comfort of unbelievers ? 
Life being ſhort, and having no ground to hope 
for any thing beyond it, if they be croſſed here 
they become inconſolable. Hence it is not un- 
common for perſons of this deſcription, after 
the example of the philoſophers and ſtateſmen 
of Greece and Rome, when they find them- 
ſelves depreſſed by adverſity, and have no proſ- 
pect of recovering their fortunes, to put a pe- 
riod to their lives! Unhappy men! Is this the 
felicity to which ye would introduce us? Is it 
in guilt, ſhame, remorſe, and deſperation that 
ye deſcry ſuch charms? ' Admitting that our 
hope of immortality is viſionary, vb is the 
injury? If it be a dream, is it not a pleaſant 
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one? To ſay the leaſt, it beguiles many a me- 
lancholy hour, and can do no mifehief : but if 
it be a reality, what will become of you ? 


I may be told, that if many put a period to 
their lives through unbelief, there is an equal 
number who fall ſacrifices to religious melan- 
choly. But to render this objection of force, it 
ſhould he proved that the religion of Jefus 
Chriſt is the cauſe of this melancholy. Reaſon 
may convince us of the being of a God, and 
conſcience bear witneſs that we are expoſed to 
his diſpleaſure. Now if in this ſtate of mind 
the heart refuſe to acquieſce in the goſpel way 
of ſalvation, we ſhall of courſe either reſt in 
ſome deluſive hope, or fink into deſpair. But 
here, it is not religion, but the want of it that 
generates the evil. It is unbelief, and not faith 
that ſinks the finner into defpondency. Chrif- 
tianity diſowns ſuch characters. It records 
ſome few examples, ſuch as Saul, Ahithophel, 
and Judas; but they are all branded as apoſt- 
ates from God and true religion. On the con- 
trary, the writings of unbelievers, both ancient 
and modern, are known to plead for ſuicide, 
as an expedient in extremity. Rouſſeau, Hume, 
and others have written in defence of it. The 

| M 2 1 
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principles of ſuch men both produce and require 
it. It is the natural offspring of unbelief, and 
the laſt reſort of diſappointed pride. 


Whether Chriſtianity, or the want of it, be 
beſt adapted to relieve the heart under its vari- 
ous preſſures, let thoſe teſtify who have been in 
the habit of viſiting the afflicted poor. On this 
ſubject the writer of theſe ſheets can ſpeak from 
his own knowledge. In this ſituation charac- 
ters of very oppoſite deſcriptions are found. 
Some are ſerious and ſincere Chriſtians : others, 
even among thoſe who have attended the preach- 
ing of the goſpel, appear neither to underſtand 
nor to feel it. The tale of woe is told perhaps by 
both: but the one is unaccompanied with that 
diſcontent, that wretchedneſs of mind, and that 
inclination to deſpair, which is manifeſt in the 
other. Often have I ſeen the cheartul ſmile of 
contentment under circumſtances the moſt ab- 
Je and afflictive. Amidſt tears of ſorrow, which 
a full heart has rendered it impoſſible to ſup- 
preſs, a mixture of hope and joy has gliſtened. 
«© The cup which my Father hath given me to 
„ drink, ſhall I not drink it?” Such have 
been their feelings, and ſuch their expreſſions ; 
and where this has been the caſe, death has 
generally been embraced as the meſſenger of 
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peace. Here, I have ſaid, participating of their 
ſenſations, here is the patience, and the faith of 
the ſaints. Here are they that keep the com- 
mandments of God, and the faith of Jeſus. This 
is the victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith. Who is he that overcometh the world, 


but he that believeth that Jeſus is the Son of 


God *? | 


From individual happineſs let us proceed to 
examine that of ſociety. Let us enquire whe- 
ther there be any well-grounded hope of the fu- 
ture melioration of the ſtate of mankind beſides 
that which is afforded by the goſpel. Great 
expectations have been raiſed of an end being 
put to wars, and of univerſal good-will pervad- 
ing the earth in conſequence of philoſophical 
illumination, and the prevalence of certain 
modes of civil government. But theſe ſpecu- 
lations proceed upon falſe data. They ſuppoſe 
that the cauſe of theſe evils is to be looked for 
in the ignorance rather than in the depravity 
of men : or if depravity be allowed to have any 
influence, it is confined to the precincts of a 
court. Without taking upon me to decide 


which is the beſt form of civil government, or 


what mode is moſt adapted to promote the 
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peace and happineſs of mankind, it is ſuffici- 
ent in this caſe to thew that wars generally ori- 
ginate, as the apoſtle James ſays, in the luſts, 
or corrupt pafhons of mankind. If this be prov- 
ed, it will follow, that however ſome forms of 
government may be more friendly to peace and 
happineſs than -others, yet no radical cure can 
be effected till the diſpoſitions of men are 
changed. Let power be placed where it may, 
with one, or with many, ſtill it muſt be in the 
hands of men. If all governments were fo 
framed as that every national act ſhould be ex- 
preſſive of the real will of the people, ſtill if the 
preponderating part of them be governed by 
pride and ſelf-love rather than equity, we are 
not much the nearer. Governors taken from 
the common mals of ſociety, muſt need reſem- 
ble it. If there be any difterence at the time 
of their firſt elevation to office, owing, as may 
be ſuppoſed, to the preference which all men 
give to an upright character for the manage- 
ment of their concerns, yet this advantage will 
be balanced, if not over-balanced, by the ſub- 
ſequent temptations to injuſtice which arg af- 
forded by ſituations of wealth and power, 


What is the fource of contentions in com- 
mon life? Obſerve the diſcords in neighbour- 
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hoods, and families ; which, notwithſtanding 
all the reſtraints of relationſhip, intereſt, ho- 
nour, law, and reaſon, are a fire that never 
ceaſes to burn ; and which, were they no more 


controlled by the laws than independent na- 


tions from each other, would in thouſands of 


inſtances break forth into aſſaſſinations and 


murders. From whence ſpring theſe wars? Are 
they the reſult of ignorance ? If ſo, they would 
chiefly be confined to the rude, or uninformed 
part of the community. But is it ſo? There 
may, it is true, be more pretences to peace and 
good will, and fewer burſts of open reſentment 
in the higher, than in the lower orders of peo- 
ple : but their diſpoſitions are much the ſame, 
The laws of politeneſs can only poliſh the ſur- 


face ; and there are ſome parts of the human 


character which ſtill appear very rough, Even 
politeneſs has its regulations for ſtrife and mur- 
der, and eſtabliſhes iniquity by a law, The evil 
diſpoſition is a kind of ſubterraneous fire ; and 


it will have vent in ſome form, Are they the 


reſult of court-influence ? No, The truth is, 

if civil government in ſome form did not influ» 

ence the fears of the unjuſt and contentious 

part of the community, there would be no ſe— 

curity to thoſe who are peaceably inclined and 

eſpecially to thoſe who are withal religious, 
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and whoſe pious conduct, like that of Noah, 
condemns the world. Now the ſame diſpoſition 
which in perſons whoſe power extends only to 
a cottage, will operate in a way of domeſtic 
difcord, in others, whoſe influence extends to 
the affairs of nations, will operate on a more 
enlarged ſcale ; producing war and all the dire 
calamities which attend it. The ſum of the 
whole is this: when the preponderating part 
of the world ſhall ceaſe to be proud, ambitious, . 
envious, covetous, lovers of their own ſelves, 
falſe, malignant, and intriguing ; when they 
ſhall love God and one another out of a pure 
heart; then, and not till then may we expect 
wars to ceaſe, and the ſtate of mankind to be 
eſſentially meliorated. While theſe diſpoſitions 
remain, they will be certain to ſhew themſelves. 
If the beſt laws or conſtitution in the world 
ſtand in their way, they will, on certain og- 
caſions, bear down all before them. 2 
An anonymous writer in the Monthly Ma- 
gazine, * (a work which without avowing it, 1s 
pretty evidently devoted to the cauſe of infi- 
delity) has inſtituted an enquiry into The 
probability of the future melioration of the ſtate 


For Feb. 1799, p. 9. 
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of mankind.” A diſmal proſpect indeed it is 
which he holds up to his fellow creatures; yet 
were I an infide}, like him, I ſhould acquieſce 
in many things which he advances. The-an- 
chor of his hopes is an mcreaſe of knowledge, 
and the effects of this are circumſcribed within 
a very narrow boundary. With reſpect to what 
we call civilization, he reckons it to have under- 
gone all the viciſſitudes of which it is capable. 
Scientific refinement may contribute to the hap- 
pineſs of a few individuals; but he fears cannot 
be made a ground of much adyantage to the 
maſs of mankind. Great ſcope indeed remains 
for the operation of increaſed knowledge in im- 
proyement in government; but even here it can 
only cure thoſe evils which ariſe from igno- 
rance, and not thoſe which proceed from in- 
tention, which, „while the propenſity to pre- 


fer our own intereſts above that of the com- 


© munity is, as he acknowledges, interwoven 
into our very nature,” will always form the 
maſs of exiſting ills. If indeed the majority 
of a community, he ſays, became ſo enlight- 
ened concerning their intereſts, and ſo wiſe, 
ſteady, and unanimous in the purſuit of them, 
as to overcome all that reſiſtance which the 


poſſeſſors of undue advantages will always make 


to a change unfayourable to themſelves, ſome- 
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thing might be hoped for. But this, while 
they are under their old maſters, he reckons as 
next to impoſlible. As to political revolutions, he 
did form high expectations from them; but his 
hopes are at an end. I have only the with left, 
ſays he, the confidence is gone.” As to im- 
proved ſyſtems of morality, which he conſiders 
as the art of living happy, though it might 
ſeem promiſing, yet hiſtory, he very juſtly re- 
marks, does not allow us to expect that men 
in proportion as they advance in this ſpecies of 
knowledge will become more juſt, more tem- 
perate, or more benevolent. Of the ert inction 
of wars, he has no hope. The new order of 
things which ſeemed opening in Europe, and 
to bid fair for it, has rather increaſed the evil; 
and as to chriſtianity, it has been tried it ſeems 
and found to be inſufficient for the purpoſe. 
Commerce, inſtead of binding the nations in a 
golden chain of mutual peace and friendſhip, 
ſeems only to have given additzonal motives 
for war, 


The amount is, there is little or no hope of 
the ſtate of mankind being meliorated on pub- 
lic principles. All the improvement he can 
diſcern in this way conſiſts in there being a little 

more lenity in the government of ſome coun- 
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tries than formerly: and as to this, it is balan- 
eed by the prodigious increaſe of ſtanding ar- 
mies, and other national burdens. 


The only way in which an increaſe in 
knowledge 1s to operate to the melioration of 
the ſtate of mankind is in private life. It is 
to ſoften and humanize men's manners, and 
emancipate their minds from the ſhackles of 
ſuperſtition and bigotry, names which wri- 
ters of this claſs commonly beſtow upon chriſ- 
tianity. This is the boundary beyond which, 
whatever be his wiſhes, the hopes of this wri- 
ter will not ſuffer him to paſs: and even this 
reſpects only Europe and her immediate con- 
nexions, and not the whole of them. The 
great maſs of mankind are in an abſolutely 
hopeleſs condition; for there are no means of 
carrying our improvements among them but 
by conqueſt, and conqueſt is a Pandora's box, 
at the mention of which he ſhudders. 


Such are the proſpects of unbelievers; ſuch 
is the horrid deſpondency under which they 
ſink when providence coynteracts their favour- 
ite ſchemes; and ſuch the ſpirit which they take 
pains to infuſe into the minds of men in order 
to make them happy! Chriſtian reader, Have 
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you no better hopes than theſe? Are you not 
acquainted with a principle, which like the ma- 
chine of Archimedes, will remove this mighty 
maſs of evils? Be they as great and as nume- 
rous as they may, if all can be reduced to a 
ſingle cauſe, and that cauſe removed, the work 
is done. All the evils of which this writer com- 
plains are reducible to that one principle, which 
he ſays, . (and tis well he ſays it) is interwov- 
en into our very nature; namely, The pro- 
** penſity to prefer our own intereſts above 
„that of the community.” It is this propenſity 
that operates in the great, and induces them 
to oppoſe every thing that would be unfa- 
vourable to their power and advantage; and 
the ſame thing operates among common peo- 
ple; great numbers of whom, it is well known, 
would ſell their country for a piece of bread. 
If this principle cannot be removed, I ſhall, 
with this writer, forever deſpair of any eſſential 
changes for the better in the ſtate of mankind, 
and will content myſelf with cultivating pri- 
vate and domeſtic happineſs, and hoping for 
the bleſſedneſs of a future life: but if it can, 
I muſt leave him to deſpair alone. 


* 


My hopes are not founded on forms of go- 
vernment, nor even on an increaſe of know- 
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ledge, though each may have its value; but 
on the ſpirit by which both the rulers and the peo- 
ple will be governed. All forms of government 
have hitherto reſted on the baſis of /el/-love. 
The wiſeſt and beſt ſtatesmen have been obliged 
to take it for granted that the maſs of every 
people will be governed by this principle; and 
conſequently all their ſchemes have been di- 
rected to the balancing of things in ſuch a man- 
ner as that people in purſuing their own inter- 
eſt ſhould promote that of the public. If in 
any caſe they have preſumed on the contrary, 
experience has ſoon taught them that all their 
ſchemes are viſionary, and inapplicable to real 
life. But if the maſs of the people, compoſed 
of all the different orders of ſociety, were go- 
verned by a ſpirit of juſtice and diſintereſted 
benevolence, ſyſtems of government might ſafe- 
ly be formed on this baſis. It would then be 
ſufficient. for Stateſmen to aſcertain what was 
right, and beſt adapted to promote the good of 
the community, and the people would cheer- 
fully purſue it; and purſuing this, would find 
their own good more eftectually promoted than 
by all the little diſcordant arts of a ſelſiſh 
mind. 


The exellence of the moſt admired conſti- 
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tutions which have hitherto appeared in the 
world has chiefly conſiſted-in the balance of 
power being ſo' diſtributed amongft the diffe- 
rent orders of ſociety as that no one ſhould 
materially oppreſs or injure the other. They have 
endeavoured to ſet boundaries to each others 
encroachments, and contrived in ſome degree 
to counteract venality, corruption, and tumult. 

But all this fuppoſes a corrupt ſtate of ſociety, 

and amounts to no more than making the beſt 
of things, taking them as they are. Locks, and 
keys, and bolts, and bars are neceſſary in our 
houſes as things are; but it were better if 
there were no'occaſion for them. I do not take 
upon me to ſay that things will ever be in ſuch 
a ſtate as that there ſhall be no need of theſe 
political precautions ; but I helieve they will 
be far les en than they now are. 


If the bible be true, the knowledge of the 
Lord will cover the earth as the waters cover 
the ſea; the kingdoms of this world will be- 
come -the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
Chriſt ; idolatry, and every ſpecies of falſe re- 
hgion ſhall be no more; the art and inſtruments 
of war ſhall be laid afide, and exchanged for 
thoſe of huſbandry; the different tribes of 
man ſhall be united in one common band of 
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brotherly love; ſlavery and oppreſſion will ceaſe; 
righteouſneſs will be eſtabliſhed in the earth ; 
and the work of righteouſneſs ſhall be peace, 
and the effect of righteouſneſs quietneſs and af- 
ſurance for ever. | 


But Chriſtianity has been tried, it ſeems, 
and found inſufficient.” 'That it has not been 
as yet ſufficient to baniſh unjuſt wars from the 
earth, is true; and it were more than wonder- 
ful if it had, ſeeing it has never yet been cor- 
dially embraced by the majority, nor perhaps 
by the preponderating part of any nation. 
Nevertheleſs it has had its influence. This 
gloomy writer himſelf acknowledges that the 
ſtate of ſociety in Europe and America, that 
is to ſay in Chriſtendom, is far preferable to 
what it is in other parts of the earth. Of the 
reſt of the world he has no hope. Has Chriſti- 
anity done nothing in this caſe * That thou- 
ſands in different nations are by a cordial be- 
lief of it rendered ſober, juſt, diſintereſted, and 
peaceable; and that the ſtate of ſociety at large 
is greatly meliorated, has been proved, I hope, 
already : * to believe then in the future accom- 
pliſhment of the foregoing prophecies is only to 
believe that what is already effected in individ- 


* Chap. V. VL. 
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uals will be extended to the general body of 
mankind, or, at leaſt, to ſuch a proportion of 
them as ſhall be ſufficient to give a preponder- 
ance in human affairs. | 


Moreover, the Gs book which declares 
that the kingdoms of this world ſhall become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Chrift, has 
foretold, in a great variety of language, the 
downfall of the Papal Anti-chriſt, and that by 
means of the fame powers from which its domi- 
nion was-firſt derived. We have in part ſeen 
the fulfilment of the one, and live in expecta- 
tion of the other. We are not ignorant of the 
evil deſigns of infidels, but we believe that God 
is above them, and that they are only inſtru- 
ments in his hand in the fulfilment of his word. 
While therefore we feel for the miſeries of man- 
kind, occaſioned by the dreadful devaſtations 
of war, we ſorrow not as thoſe who have no 
hope ; but are perſuaded that all things, even 
now, are working together for good: and while 
we pity individual ſufterers, we cannot join the 
whining lamentations of intereſted men, Alas, 
Alas, that great city! On the contr ary, We 
feel diſpoſed to join the ſong of the heayenly 
hoſt, Amen, Alleluia ! [x wer hal and honour, 
and glory, and power be unto the Lord our God: 
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for true and righteous are his Judgement Let 
us be glad; and rejoice, and give honour to him: 

jon the marriage the Lamb is come, and his 
bride hath made TY" rend. | Teh 
If, PR to the doarine of Bolingbroke, 

Volney, and other. deiſts, we knew no other 
ſource of virtue and happineſs than ſelf-love, 
we ſhould often be leſs happy than we are. 
Our bleſſedneſs is bound up with that of Chriſt, 
and his followers throughout the world. His 
friends are our friends, and his enemies our 
enemies. They that ſeek his life ſeek ours. 
The proſperity of his.kingdom 1s our proſperity; 
and we prefer it above our chief joy. From 
the public ſtock of bleſſedneſs, being thus con- 
fidered as the common property of every indi- 


vidual, ariſes a great and conſtant influx of 


enjoyment; Hence it is that in times when 
temporal comforts fail us, or family troubles 
depreſs us, or a cloud hangs over our particu- 
lar connexions, or death casten to arreſt us 
in a courſe of pleaſing labour, we have ſtill our 


reſources of conſolation. Affairs with me are 


ſinking; but he muſt encreuſe — My houſe is 

not ſo with God ; but the kingdom of my / Lord 

thall be eſtabliſhed for ever. — His intereſt 
N 
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ſinks in this congregation; but it. riſes elſe- 
where — I die; but God will ſurely: viſit 
you! Such is the heritage of the ſervants. of 
the Lord; and ſuch the bleſſedneſs of thoſe 
whoſe chief defire it is, that they may ſee the 
good of his choſen, thut they may-rejoice,in the 
gladneſs of his nation, and thut 910 mage 840 
wat Sx er rinnt 6: 
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PART II. 


IN WHICH THE HARMONY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION IS CONSIDERED AS AN 
EYIDENCE OF ITS DIVINITY. 


I F Chriſtianity be an impoſture, it may, 
like all other impoſtures, be detected. Falſehood 
may always be proved to claſh with fact, with 
reaſon or with itfelf; and often with them all. 


If on the contrary, its origin be divine, it may 


be expected to bear the character of confiſtency; 
which diſtinguiſhes every other divine produc? 
tion. If the Scriptures can be proved to hal- 
monize with hiſtoric , fact, . with, truth, with 
themſelyes, and with er e they muſt, 
conſidering what they profeſs, be divinely i in- 
ſpired, and Chriſtianity muſt be of g. 
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The harmony of Scripture with hiſtoric fa, 
_ evinced by the fulfilment of prophecy. 


% 


IF the pretence which the Scriptures make 
to divine inſpiration be unfounded, it can be 
no very difficult undertaking to prove it 10. 
The ſacred writers, beſides abounding in hif- 
tory, doctrine, and morality, have dealt large- 
ly in prophecy ; and this not in the manner of 
the heathen prieſts, who made uſe of dark and 
dubious language. Their meaning in general 
is capable of being underſtood, even at this 
diſtance of time; and in many inſtances can- 
not be miſtaken. The diſpute, therefore, be- 
tween believers and unbelievers is reducible to 
a ſhort iſſue. If Scripture prophecy be divine- 
ly inſpired, it will be accompliſhed : but if it 
be impoſture, it will not. 


Let us ſuppoſe that, by digging in the 
earth, a cheſt were diſcovered, containing a 
number of ancient curioſities ; and among 
other things a tablet, inſcribed with calcula- 
tions of the moſt remarkable eclipſes that ſhould 
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take place for a great while to come. Theſe 
calculations are examined, and found to cor- 
reſpond with fact for more than two thouſand 
years paſt. The inſpectors cannot agree per- 
haps in deciding who was the author, whether 
it had not gone through ſeveral hands when it 
was depoſited in the cheſt, and various other 
queſtions : but does this invalidate the truth 


of the calculations, or diminiſh the yalue of 
the tablet ? 


It cannot be objected that events have been 
predicted from mere political foreſight, which 
have actually come to paſs: for though this 
may have been the caſe in a few inſtances, 
wherein cauſes have already exiſted which at- 
forded ground for the concluſion ; yet it is 
impoſlible that the ſucceſſive changes and re- 
volutions of empires, ſome of which were more. 
than a thouſand years diſtant, and depended 
on ten thouſand unknown incidents, should 
be the objects of human ſpeculation, 


Mr. Paine ſeems to feel the difficulty at- 
tending his cauſe on this ſubject. His method 
of meeting it is not by ſoberly examining the 
agreement or disagreement of prophecy and 

ns | N 3 
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hiſtory : that would not have ſuited his pur- 
poſe : but, as though he had made a wonder- 
ful diſcoyery, he in the firſt place goes about ta 
prove that the prophets wrote poetry ; and from 
hence would perſuade us that a prophet was no 
other than an ancient jewiſh bard, , That the 
prophecies. are what is now called poetic, Mr, 
Haine need not have given himſelf the trouble 
to prove, as no perſon of common underſtand- 
ing can doubt it : but the queſtion is, did not 
theſe writings, in whateyer kind of language 
they were written, contain predictions of future 
events; yea and of the moſt notorious and re- 
markable events, ſuch as ſhould form the grand 
out- lines of hiſtory in the following ages? Mr. 
Paine will not deny this; nor will he ſaberly, 
undertake to diſprove that many of thoſe events 
have already come to paſs. He will, however, 
take a ſhorter method; a method more ſuited, 
to his turn of mind, He will call the prophets 
** impoſtors and lars ; ” he will roundly allert. 
without a ſhadoy of proof, and in defiance. of 
hiſtoric eyidence, that the prediction concern- 
ing Cyrus was written after the eyent took 
place; he will labour to pervert and explain, 
away ſome few of the prophecies, and get rid 
of the reſt by calling the writer © a falfe pro-. 
phet, and his production .** a book of faiſe- 
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hoods. Theſe are weapons worthy of Mr. 
Paine's warfare, But why all this rage againſt 
an ancient bard ? Juſt now a prophet was only 
a poet, and the idea of a predictor of future 
events was not included in the meaning of the 
term. It ſeems, however, by this time, that 
Mr. Paine has found a number of predictions 
in the prophetic writings, to get rid of which 
he is obliged, as is uſual with him in caſes of 
emergency, to ſummon all his talents for mil- 
ING and abuſe, 


I take no particular notice of this writer's 
attempts to explain away a few of the predic- 
tions of Iſaiah, and other prophets. Thoſe who 
have undertaken to anſwer him have perform- 
ed this part of the buſineſs. I 'ſhall only no- 
tice that he has not dared to meet the great 
body of ſcripture W or een to mn it 
in the face. 


To ſay nothing of the predictions of the de- 
ſtruction of mankind by a flood; of that of So- 
dom and Gomorrha by fire; of the deſeend- 
ants of Abraham being put in poſſeſſion of Ca- 

N 4 
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naan within a limited period; and of various 
other events, the hiſtory as well as the pro- 
pheoy of which 1s confined to the Scriptures; 
let us review thoſe predictions the fulfilment of 
which has been recorded by hiſtorians who 
knew nothing of them, and conſequently _ 
have no defign in their fayour, . | 


It is ancathar of n that ſacred hiſtory 
ends where profane hiſtory, that part of it at 
leaſt which is commonly reckoned authentic, 
begins. Prior to the Babyloniſh Captivity, the 
ſcriptural writers were in the habit of narrat- 
ing the leading events of their country, and of 
incidentally introducing thoſe of the ſurround- 
ing nations: but ſhoxtly after this time the 
great changes in the world began to he record- 
ed hy other hands, as Herodotus, Xenophon, 
and others. From this period they dealt chief: 
ly in prophecy, leaving it to common hiſtori- 
ans to record its fulfilment. 


Mr. Paine ſays the ſcripture prophecies are 
*© a-book of falſehoods. Let us examine this 
charge. Iſaiah, above a hundred years before 
the Captivity, predicted the deſtruction of the 
Babylonith empire by the Medes and Perſians, 
and Judah's conſequent deliverance, Tke plun: 
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derer is plundered, and the deſtroyęr is dęſtroyed: 
Go up, O Elam ; befiege O Media: all the cry- 
ing thereof have 1 made to ceaſe. * Aſk Hero- 
dotus and Aenophon; Was this a falſchood ? 


Daniel, fourteen years before the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Medo-Perſian dominion by the 
taking of Babylon, deſcribed that dominion, 
with its conqueſts, and the ſuperiority of the 
Perſian influence to that of the Median, under 
the ſymbol of a Ram with two horns. I lifted 
up mine eyes aad ſaw, and behold there ſtood by 
the riuer a ram, which had two horns; and the 
two horns were high, and the higher came up laſt. 
1 ſaw the ram puſhins weſtward and northward, 


and ſouthward ; ſo that no beaſts might ſtand be- 
fore him, neither was there any that could deliver 


out of his hand ; but he did according to his will, 
and became great. This is expounded as fol- 
lows: The ram which thou ſaweſt having two 
horns are the kings of Media and Perſia. 7 Aſk 


| ® Lowth's tranſlation of Ifai. xxi. 2. Other prophecies 


of the ſame event may be ſeen in Iſai. xiti. xiv. xxi. xliii. 


14—17. xliv. 28. xlv. 1—4. xlvii. Jer. xxv. 12—26. 
I. li. Hab. | 


+ Dan. viii. 3, 4, 20. See alſo on the ſame ſubject 
| Chap. vii. 5. 8 
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the afore- mentioned reer Was this 
pr ry LIES $994k) Ions 


— * 


— ſame Daniel, « at 8 . time, two 
hundred and twenty-three years before the 
event, predicted the overthrow of this Medo- 
Perſian dominion, by the arms of Greece, uny 
der the command of Alexander; and deſcribed 
the latter government under the ſymbol of a 
he- goat, with a notable horn between his eyes. 
As woas conſidering, behold. a he-goat came from 
the weſt, on the face of the whole earth, and 
touched not the ground. And the goat had a no- 
table horn between' his eyes. And he came to the 
ram that had two horns, which I had ſeen fiand- 
ing by the river, and ran unto him in the fury 
of his power. And I ſaw him come cloſe unto 
the ram, and he was moved with choler againſt 
him, and ſmote the ram, and brake his two horns. 
And there was no power in the ram to fland be- 
fore him; but he caft him down. to the ground, 
and ſtamped upon him; and there was none that 
could deliver the ram out of his hand. The ex- 
pofition of this viſion follows : The rough goat 
is the kingdom or power of Grecia; and the great 
horn that is between his eyes is the firſt Ring.“ 


* Dan. viii. 5—7, 21. See alfo on the ſame ſubjeQ, 
Chap. xi. 2, 3, 4. 
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Ak Diodorus Siculus; Plutarch, and other hiſ- 
torians of thoſe times; Was this a falſehood ? - 


The ſame: Daniel, at the ſame time, two 
hundred and thirty years before the event, pre- 
dicted the death of Alexander, and the diviſion 
of his empire amongſt four of his principal 
Commanders, each of whom had an extenſive 
dominion. The he-goat waved very great : and 
when he was ſtrong the great horn was broken 3 


and for it came up four notable ones towards the 


four winds of heaven. The interpretation of this 
was as follows: Now the great horn being bro- 
ken, whereas four flood up for it, four kingdoms 
ſhall tand up out of the nation, but not in his 
porver., * Aſk the afore-mentioned hiſtorians of 
thoſe times; Was this a falſehood? 


The fame Daniel, at the ſame time, three 
hundred and eighty years before the event, 


foretold the outrageous reign, and ſudden death 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria: parti- 


cularly, that by flattery and treachery he ſhould 
accomplith his end ; and, on account of the de- 
generacy of the Jews, ſhould be permitted for 
a time to ravage their country, mterrupt their 


Chap. vii. 6. 


* Dan. viii. 8, 22. See alſo on the ſame ſubject, 
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ordinary courſe of worſhip, profane their tem- 
ple, and perſecute even to death thoſe who re- 
fuſed to comply with his heathen abominations : 
but that in the midſt of his career he ſhould be 
cut off by a ſudden viſitation from heaven. 
And out of. one of them (the four branches of 
the Grecian empire) came forth a little horn, 
which waxed exceeding great, toward the ſouth, 
and toward the eaſt, and toward the pleaſant land. 
And it waved great, even to the hoſt of heaven ; 
and it caſt down ſome of the hoſt, and of the ſtars 
to the ground, and ſtamped upon them. Yea, he 
magnified himſelf even to the prince of the hoſt, 
and by him the daily ſacrifice was taken away, 
and the place of his ſunctuar was caſt down. 
And a haſt was given him againſt the daily ſacri- 
ice, by reaſon of tranſgreſion, and it caſt down 
the truth to the ground ; and it practiſed and 
proſpered, Of this the following is the expo- 
ſition: In the latter time of their kingdom, when 
the tranſgreſſors are come to the full, a king of 
fierce countenance, and underſtanding * dark ſen- 
tences ſhall tand up. And his power ſhall be 
mighty, but not by his own power ; and he ſhall 
deftroy wonderfully, and fhatl proſper and prac- 
tiſe, and ſhall deſtroy the mighty and the holy 
people. And through his policy alſo he ſhall cauſe 
craft to proſper in his hand ; and he ſhall mag- 
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nify himſelf in his heart, and hy peace ſhall de- 
ro many : he ſhall alſo fland up againſt the 
prince of princes ; but he ſhall be broken without 
hand. 


Daniel alſo foretels, in the eleventh Chap- 
ter of his prophecies, the. wars. between this 
king of Syria aud. Ptolemy Philometer, king 
of Egypt; with the interpoſition of the Ro- 
mans, whoſe ambaſladors ſhould come over in 
ſhips from Chittim, and compel him to de- 
fiſt: alſo that being thus diſappointed of his 
object in Egypt, he ſhould return full of wrath 
and indignation to his own land, and wreak 
his vengeance upon the Jews, whole country 
lay in his way, though they had done nothing 
to offend him. I will not ſay, aſk Joſephus, 
Diodorus Siculus, and Polybius, if theſe were 
falſehoods; aſk Porphyry, a profeſſed enemy 
to the Holy Scriptures, both of the Old and 
New Teſtament, and who wrote againſt them 
about the middle of the third Century. He 
has proved from the teſtimony of fix or ſeven 
hiſtorians of thoſe times, that theſe predictions 
were all exactly fulfilled : and like Mr Paine 
by the prophecies concerning Cyrus, is driven, 
merely on account of their being true, to fly in 
the face of hiſtoric evidence, and maintain 
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that they could not be the production of 
Daniel, but muſt have been written by _ 
jew after the events took place.“ 


| As in the eighth and eleventh chapters of 

his prophecies Daniel has foretold the Perſian 
and Grecian governments, with the ſubdiviſi- 
ons of the latter, and how they ſhould affect 
the Jewiſh people; fo in the ſeventh chapter 
he has, in connexion with them, foretold the 
government of Nome. This fingular empire 
he repreſents as exceeding all that had gone 
before it in power and terror; and as that of 
Greece, ſoon after the death of Alexander, 
ſhould be divided into four kingdoms, figmiied 
by the four heads of the third beaſt, ſo this, it 
is foretold, ſhoald be, at the time of its diſſolu- 
tion, divided into ten kingdoms, which are 
ſignified by the ten horns of the fourth beaſt. 
Aſk univerſal hiſtory, Is this a falſehood ? Thoſe 
who adopt the cauſe of Porphyry muſt in this 
inſtance deſert his hypotheſis: they cannot ſay 
that this part of the prophecy was written by 
ſome jew after the event took place, ſeeing 


* See Prideaux's Conneftion, Part I. Book II. VIII. 
Part II. Book III. where the accompliſhment of all the 


foregoing events is clearly narrated, and the authorities 
cited. 
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Porphyry himſelf has acknowledged its ex- 
iſtence ſome hundreds of years ne it was 
| e at f 


The Wen of this prophet did not ould 
neg he at the ſame time foretold that: there 
ſhould ariſe among the ten kingdoms into 
which the Roman empire ſhould be broken, 
a power diverſe from all the-reſt; à little hors 
which ſhould ſpeak great words againſt the Muſt 
High, and wear out the ſaints of the Moſt High; 
and that this power ſhould continue until a 
time, and times, and the dividing of: time. At 
the end of this period, he adds, the judgement 
ſhall fit, and they ſhall take away his dominion, 
to conſume and to deſtroy unto the end. Are 
theſe falfehoods? Let the Hiſtory of the laſt 
twelve hundred years, and the preſent ſtate * 
the PIR STAY; anne 17 K 


Paſſing over the predictions of the MeMiat, 
whoſe birth, place of nativity, time of appear- 
ance, manner of life, doctrine, miracles, death, 


and reſurection, were each particularly pointed 
out,“ let us examine a few examples from the 


* Ifai. IX, 6. Mic. V. 2. Dan. ix. 20.—27. Iſai. 
xl, y XXxV. 55 6. Ii. Pf. xvi. 10, Il, 
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New Teſtament. Our Lord Jeſus Chriſt fore- 
told the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by the Ro- 
mans, and limited the time of its-accomplith- 
ment to the then preſent generation. * Aſk 
Joſ ephus, the Jewiſh A Is this a 2 


It was intimated at the ſame time that the 
Jewiſh people ſhould not only fall by the edge 
of the ſword, but that great numbers of them 
ſhould be led away captive into all nations; and 
that Jeruſalem ſhould be trodden down of the 
Gentiles, until the times of the gentiles ſhould be 
fullfiled. F Aſk the preſent deſcendants of that 


e people, Is this a falſehood? 


The apoſtle of the Gentiles foretold that 
there ſhould be a falling away, or a grand apoſ- 
tacy in the chriſtian church; wherein the man 
of ſin ſhould be revealed, even the ſon of perdi- 
tion; who would oppoſe, and exalt himſelf above 
all that is called God, or that is worſhipped; 
and who as God would fit in the temple of God, 
 ſhewing himſelf to be God. F Alſo in his epiſtle 
to Timothy : Now the ſpirit. ſpealtethi expreſsly, 


* Matt, xxiv. 1—35. Luke xxi. 
+ Luke xxi. 24. t 2 Theſ. ii. 3, 4+ 


3 
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that in the latter times ſome: ſhall give heed to 
ſeducing ſpirits, and doctrines of devils; ſpeaking 
lies in hypocriſ, having their | conſcience ſeared 
with a hot iron; forbidding to marry, and com- 


 manding to abſtain from meats which God hath 


created to be recieved with thankſgioing of them 
who believe and know the truth.* 


A large proportion of the Apocalypſe of 
John reſpects this grand apoſtaſy, and the cor- 
rupt community in which it was accompliſhed: 
He deſcribes it with great variety of expreſſion. 
On. ſome accounts it is repreſented under the 
form of a city, on others of a beaſt, and on 
others of a woman ſitting upon a beaft; That we 
might be at no loſs to diſtinguiſh it on its ap- 
pearance, it is intimated that it ſhould not be 
ſo much a civil as an apoſtate eccleſiaſtical pow- 
er: It is a harlot, oppoſed to the bride the 
Lamb's wife :—that it ſhould greatly abound in 
wealth, and worldly grandeur : The woman was 
arrayed in purple and ſcarlet, and decked with 
gold, and precious flones, and pearls that its 
dominion ſhould not be confined to its own im- 
mediate territories : Power was given it over all 

O 


* 1 Tim. iv. I, 2, 3+ 
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196] 
kingdoms and tongues and nations that its aus» 
thority ſhould not be derived from its own con · 
queſts, but from the voluntary conſent of a 
number of independent kingdoms to come un- 
der its yoke : The kings of the earth have one 
mind, and ſhall give their power and firength 
unto the beaſt :—that it ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 
by its blaſphemies, idolatries, and perſecuting 
fpirit : Upon her were the names of blaſphemy. 
They ſhould make an imuge of the beaſt, and as 
mam as would not worſhip the image of the beaſt 
were to be killed. And the woman was drunk 
with the blood of the ſaints that its perſecu- 
tions ſhould extend to ſuch a length as for no 
man to be allowed the common rights of men, 
unleſs he became ſubje& to it? No man might 
buy or ſell, ſave he that had the mark, or the 
name of the beaſt, or the number of his name :;=—— 
that its power ſhould continue for a time, times, 
and half a time, forty and two months, or one 
thouſand two hundred and firty days ; during 
which long period God's witneſſes ſhould pro- 
pheſy in ſackcloth, be driven as into a wilder- 
neſs, and, as it were, ſlain, and their bodies 
he unburied:—finally, that they who gave it an 
exiſtence ſhould be the inſtruments of taking 
it away: The kings, or powers, of the earth 
fall hate the whore, and burn her fleſh with 
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fire. * Whether all, or any part of this be falſe- 
hood, let hiftory and abſervation determine. 


It has often been obſerved that the prophe- 
cies of the Meſfiah were fo numerous and ex- 
plicit, that at the time of his appearance there 
was a general expectation of it, not only in 
Judea, but in all the neighbouring nations : 
and is not the {ame thing obſervable at this 
time of the fall of antichriſt, the converſion of 
the jews, and the general ſpread of the goſpel? 


Once more, The facred writers have pre- 
dicted the oppoſition which Chriſtianity ſhould 
meet with, and deſcribed the characters from 
whom it ſhould proceed. In the laſt days, ſay 
they, perilous times will come, for men ſhall be 
lovers of their own ſelves, covetous, boaſters, 


proud, blaſphemers, diſobedient to parents, un- 


thankful, unholy, without natural affeRion, truce- 
breakers, falſe accuſers, incontinent, fierce, diſ- 
piſers of thoſe that are good, traitors, heady, 
tagh-minded, lovers of pleaſures more than lovers 
of God. Again, There ſhall be mockers in the 
laſt time, who ſhall walk after their own ungodly 
luſts; filthy dreamers, who defile the fleſh, de, 
O 2 


* Rev. xi, xili. and xvii Chapters. 
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piſe dominion, and ſpeak evil of dignities; raging 
waves of the ſea, foaming out their own ſhame; 
wandering ftars, to whom is reſerved the black- 
neſs of darkneſs for ever. Let Mr. Paine, 
and other infidels conſider well the above pic- 
ture, and aſk their-own conſciences, Is this a 


falſehood? 


| Biſhop Newton in his Diſſertations has 
clearly evinced the fulfilment of ſeveral of 
theſe and other ſcripture prophecies; and has 
ſhewn that ſome of them are fulfilling at this 
day. To thoſe Diſſertations I refer the reader. 
Enough has been faid to enable us to determine 
which production it 1s that deſerves to be called 
© a book of falſehoods,” the prophecies ind 
Scripture, or the Age of . 


* 


* 2 Tim. iii. 1-4. Jude. 
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CHAP. II. 


The harmony of Scripture with truth, evinced 
From its agreement with the diftates of 
an enlightened conſcience; and the 
reſult of the cloſeſt obſeroation, 


Ir a brazen mirror were found on ſome 
remote uninhabited iſland, it might be a doubt- 
ful matter how it came thither; but if it pro- 
perly reflected objects, there could be no doubt 
of its being a Tear mirror, 


The Bible was written with the profeſſed 
deſign of being profitable for reproof; nor was 
there ever a book ſo adapted to the purpoſe, or 
ſo effectual in its operation in diſcloſing the in- 
ward workings of the human mind. Thouſands 
can bear witneſs from experience that it is quick 
and powerful, ſharper than any two-edged fword, 
piercing even to the dividing aſunder of foul and 
ſpirit, and a diſcerner of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart. Its entrance into the mind giv- 
eth light; and light which diſcovers the works 
of darkneſs. Far from flattering the vices of 
mankind, it charges without ceremony every 
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ſon of Adam with poſſeſſing the heart of an 
apoſtate. This charge it brings home to the 
conſcience, not only by its pure precepts, and 
awful threatenings, but oftentimes by the vety 
invitations and promiſes of mercy; which, while 
they cheer the heart with lively hope, carry 
convidt ion by their import to the very ſoul. In 
reading other books you may admire the inge- 
nuity of the writer ; but here your attention is 
turned inward. Read it but ſeriouſly, and your 
heart will anſwer to its deſcriptions. It will 
touch the ſecret ſprings of ſenſibility, and if 
you have any ingenuouſneſs of mind towards 
God, the tears of grief, mingled with thoſe of 
hope and gratitude, will, ere. you are aware, 
trickle from. your eyes. 


Whatever particular vices you may have 
been addicted to, here yeu vill difcover your 
likenefs; and that nat as by a comic repreſents 
ation on the theatre, which, where it reelaims 
one perſon by ſhaming him out of his follies, 
corrupts a thouſand ; but in a way that will 
bring conviction to your boſom. 


Come fie x a man that told me all things that 
ever I did, is not this the Chrijt ? Such was 
the reaſoning of the woman of Samaria ; and 
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who could have reaſoned better? That which 
makes manifeſt muſt be light. But this rea- 
ſoning is applicable to other things as well as 
the Meſſiahſhip of Jeſus. No man can forbear 
ſaying of that book, that doctrine, or that 
preaching which tells-him all things that ever 
he did, Is not this the truth ? The ſatisfaction 
afforded by ſuch evidence approaches near to 
intuitive certainiy ; It is having the witneſs in 
ourſelves. | 


Should it be objected that though this may 
fatisfy our own minds, yet it can afford no evi- 
dence to others—1I anſwer, It is true that they 
who ſhun the light cannot be ſuppoſed to poſ- 
ſeſs that evidence of its being what it is, as 
thoſe who have come to it that their deeds may 
be made manifeſt ; yet even they, if at all ac- 
quainted with the Bible, muſt be aware that 
the likeneſſes which it draws are in a conſider- 
able degree their own, It is not to ſerious chriſ- 
tians only that the goſpel is a mirror, Many 
who never look into that perfect law of liberty 
from choice and delight, ſo as to be bleſſed. in 
their work, but only glance at it in a tranſient 
and occaſional way, yet perceive ſo much of 
their own character in it, as to be convinced 
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that it is right, and that they are wrong. The 
ſecret; conviction of thouſands who hear the 
word, and doit not, reſembles that of Pharaoh, 
Ie Lord is righteoys, and I and my people are 
_ wicked, The impreſſions, of ſuch people, it is 
true, are frequently ſhort in their duration; 
like a man who ſeeth his natural face in a glaſs, 
they go away, and ſtraightway forget what 
manner of perſons they are : but. the averſion 
which they diſcover to a {ſerious reſumption of 
the ſubject, places it beyond all reaſonable 
doubt, that, let their hearts be as they may, 
the Scriptures have commended themſelves to 
their conſciences, They have felt the point of 
this two-edged ſword, and are not diſpoſed to 
reney the encounter. That this is the caſe not 
only with nominal .chriſtians, but, with great 
numbers of profeſſed deiſts, is manifeſt from 
the acknowledgements of ſuch men as Ihe Ear! 
of Rocheſter, and many others who have re- 
lented on the near approach of death, This is 
often a time in which conſcience muſt and will 
be heard; and, too often for the liking of ſur; 
viving acquaintances, it proclaims to the world, 
that the grand ſource of their hatred to the 
Bible has, been that for which Ahab hated 
Micaiab, its propheſying no good concerning 
them. 
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The Scriptures are a mirror in which we 
ſee not only individual characters, our own and 
others, but the ſtate of things as they move on 
in the great world. They ſhew us the ſpring- 
head whence all the malignant ſtreams of 1dol- 
atry, atheiſm, corruption, perſecution, war, 
and every other evil originate; and by ſhewing 
us the origin of theſe deſtructive maladies, 
clearly inſtruct us wherein muſt conſiſt their 
cure, 


It has already been obſerved * that Chriſtian 
morality. is ſumned up in the love of God and 
our neighbour, and that theſe principles, car- 
ried to their tull extent, would render the world 
a parade. - But the Scriptures teach us that 
man is a rebel againſt his Maker; that his car- 
nal mind is enmity againſt God, and is not 
ſubject to the law of God, neither indeed can 
be; that inſtead of loving God, or even man 
in the order which is required, men are become 
lovers of their own ſelves, and neither God nor 
man are regarded but as they are found neceſ- 
ſary to ſubſerve their wiſhes. 


This ſingle principle of human apoſtaſy ſup- 


Part I. chap. III. 
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poſing it to be true, will fully account for all 
the moral diſorders in the world; and the actual 
exiſtence of thoſe diſorders, unleſs they can be 
better accounted for, muſt go to prove the 
truth of this principle, and, by conſequence, 
of the Chriſtian ſyſtem which reſts upon it. 


We are affected in confidering the idolatry 
of ſo great a part of the human race; but we 
are not ſurpriſed at it. If men be deſtitute 
of the love of God, it 1s natural to ſuppoſe 
they will endeavour to baniſh him from their 
thoughts, and, provided the ſtate of ſociety 
will admit of it, from their worſhip; ſubſtitut- 
ing gods more congenial with their inclina- 
tions, and in the worſhip of which they can 
indulge themſelves without fear or controul. 


Neither are we ſurpriſed at the practical 
atheiſm which abounds among unbelievers, and 
even among nominal chriſtians, in European 
nations. If the ſtate of things be ſuch that 
groſs idolatry is inadmiſſible, ſtill, if averfion 
to God predominate, it will ſhew itſelf in a 
neglect of all worſhip, and of all ſerious conver- 
ſation, or devout exerciſes; in a with to think 
there is no God, and no hereafter; and in en- 
deavours to baniſh every thing of a religious 
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nature from ſociety. Or, if this cannot be, 
and any thing relating to ſuch ſubjects become 
matter of difcuſſion, they will be ſo explained 
away as that nothing ſhall be left which can 
approve itſelf to an upright heart. The holi- 
neſs of the divine character will be kept out of 
ſight, his precepts diſregarded, and morality 
itſelf made to conſiſt in ſomething deſtitute of 
all true virtue. 8 


We are not ſurpriſed at the corruptions 
which Chriſtianity has undergone. Chriſtian- 
ity itſelf, as we have already ſeen, foretold it, 
and the doctrine of human depravity fully ac- 
counts for it. When the chriſtian religion was 
adopted by the ſtate, it is natural to ſuppoſe 
there would be great numbers of unprincipled 
men who would profefs it; and where its lead- 
ing characters in any age are of this deſcrip- 
tion, it will certainly be corrupted. The pure 
doctrine of Chriſt is given up in favour of ſome 
fleſh-pleaſing ſyſtem, the holy precepts of chriſ- 
tian morality are lowered to the ſtandard of or- 
dinary practice, and the worſhip and ordinan- 
ces of Chriſt mingled with ſuperſtition, and 
modelled to a worldly temper. It was thus 
that Judaiſm was corrupted by the old phari- 
ſres, and Chriftianity by the papal hierarchy. 
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The ſucceſs which evil men and ſeducers meet 
with in propagating falſe doctrine, is no more 
than may be expected from the preſent ſtate of 
things. So long as a large proportion of the 
profeflors of Chriſtianity: receive not the love 
of the truth, error will be certain to meet with 
a welcome reception. The groſſeſt impoſtor 
has only to advance a ſyſtem ſuited to corrupt 
nature, to aſſert it with effrontery, and to flat- 
ter his adherents with being the favourites of 
heaven, and he will be followed. * 


The perſecutions which have been carried 
on againſt religion are grievous to humanity, 


* Men are much more eaſily deceived in theſe matters 
than in the ordinary concerns of life. If a London mer- 
chant were to open a warehouſe in different parts of the 
City, and make it his buſineſs to traduce the characters 
and commodities of all other merchants ; if his oppoſition 
were directed eſpecially againſt men of probity and emi- 
nence, whoſe ſituations were contiguous to his own; in 
fine, if the only traders in the kingdom who could obtain 
his good word were certain agents whom he had ſtationed 
in different parts of the country for the purpoſe of re- 
tatling his wares, Would not his defigns be evident ? He 
might puff, and pretend to have the good of the public 
much at heart; but the public would deſpiſe him as a man 
whoſe object was a fortune, and whoſe practices evinced 
that be would heſitate at no means to accompliſh his end, 
Yet ſuch deceptions may be practiſed in religion with 
ſucceſs. 
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and equally repugnant to juſtice and to good 
policy: but they are not in the leaſt ſurpriſing. 
There was not a truth more prominent in our 
Saviour's addreſſes to his followers than this, 
that having recieved his word, the world would 
hate them! becauſe they were not of the world, 
as he was not of the world, When he ſent 
them forth to preach the goſpel, it was as ſheep 
among wolves; and they were treated accord- 
ingly. When he took leave of them previous to 
his death, he left them his peace, as knowing 
that in the world they ſhould have tribulation. 
All this was no more than might be expected: 
for if it be the character of true religion that it 
ſets itfelf againſt every vicious propenſity of the 
human heart, it is natural to ſuppoſe that eve- 
ry one who is under the dominion of ſuch pro- 
penſity will feel averſe to true religion, and to 
thoſe who adherc to it. The manner in which 
mankind have ſtood affected towards godly men 
has been nearly uniform from the beginning. 
Cain flew his brother. And wherefore ſlew he 
him? becauſe his own works were evil, and his 
brother's righteous. Sarah ſaw the ſon of Hagar 
the Egyptian, mocking: As then he that was 
born after the fleſh perſecuted him that was 
born after the Spirit, even fo it is now. Why 
was Jeruſalem a burdenſome ſtone to the na- 
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tions? Why were they continually. forming 
leagues to root out its remembrance from the 
earth? The ſame ſpirit that was diſcovered by 
Edom, Moab, and the children of - Ammon 
towards Iſrael, was apparent in Sanballat, To- 
biah, Geſhem, and their companions, towards 
Judah; and the part acted by the Horonite, 
the Ammonite, and the Arabian, was after- 
wards re-acted with additional zeal by Herod 
and Pontius Pilate, and the governors and 
people of Iſrael. Thoſe who could agree in 
nothing elſe could agree in this. The perſecu- 
tions of pagan and papal Rome, and of all who 
have ſymbolized with her, have been only a 
continuation of the ſame ſyſtem: and the de- 
ſcriptions which deiſtical hiſtorians give of theſe 
works of darkneſs, notwithſtanding their pre- 
tended regard to religious liberty, bear witneſs 
that they allow the deeds of their fathers, and 
inherit their diſpoſitions. The ſame malignant 
ſpirit which was diſcovered by the heathens to- 
wards the ancient Iſraelites, is diſcoverable in 
all the writings of unbelievers towards that peo- 
ple to this day. It is true they are more re- 
conciled to the modern Jews; and for a very 
plain reaſon : they feel them to be near a kin 
to themſelves. Herod and Pilate were made 
friends by the crucifixion of Chriſt, Since that 
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time the old enmity has been transferred to 
believing gentiles, who being grafted into the 
Jewiſh olive, and partaking of its advantages, 
partake alſo of its perſecutions: and by how 
much the chriſtian church at any period has 
exceeded the Jewiſh in purity and ſpirituality, 
by ſo much more fierce has the wrath of a 
wicked world burned againſt it. 


After all the pains which unbehevem tals 
to ſhift the charge of perſecution, and to lay it 
at the door of chriſtianity, it is manifeſt to an 
obſervant eye that there is a deep-rooted enmi- 
ty in all wicked men, whether they be pagans, 
papiſts, proteſtants, or deiſts, towards all god- 
ty men, of every nation, name, and denomi- 
nation. This enmity, it is true, is not ſuffer- 
ed to operate according to its native tendency. 
He who holdeth the winds in his hand, re- 
ſtrains it. Men are withheld by laws, by po- 
licy, by intereſts, by education, by reſpect, by 
regard founded on other than religious qua- 
lities, and by various other things. There are 
certain conjunctions of intereſts, eſpecially, 
which occaſionally require a temporary ceſſa- 
tion of hoſtilities; and it may ſeem on ſuch oc- 
caſions as if wicked men were aſhamed of their 
animoſities, and were all on a ſudden become 
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friendly to the followers of Chriſt. Thus at 
the Revolution in 1688, - thoſe who for more 
thau twenty years had treated the noncon- 
formiſts with unrelenting ſeverity, when they 
found themſelves in danger of being. deprived 
of their places by a popiſh prince, courted their 
friendſhip, and promiſed not to perſeeute them 
any more. And thus at the commencement 
of the French Revolution, deiſts, catholics, 
and proteſtants, who were engaged in one poli- 
tical cauſe, ſeemed to have forgotten their re- 
ſentments, all amicably uniting together in the 
opening of a place for proteſtant worſhip. But 
let not the ſervants of Chriſt imagine that any 
temporary conjunction” of intereſts will extin- 
guiſh the ancient enmity. It may ſeem to be 
ſo fora time; and all things being under the 
control of providence, ſuch a time may be 
deſigned as a ſeaſon of reſpite for the faithful: 
but when ſelf-intereſt: hath gained its end, if 
other worldly conſiderations do not interpoſe, 
things will return to their former channel. The 
enmity is not dead, but ſleepeth. 


Finally, the wars which from the earlieſt pe- 
riod of hiſtory have deſolated the earth, griev- 
ous as they are to a feeling mind, contain in 
them nothing ſurpriſing. The Scriptures with 
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ſingular propriety deſcribe the world as a great 
Sea, which 1s ever caſting up its mire and dirt; 
and great conquerors as ſo many wild beaſts, 
which in ſucceſſion. riſe from its troubled war 
ters and devour the inhabitants of the earth.“ 
Nor is this all: they deſcribe not only the fact, 
but the cauſe of it. Wars among men as hath 
been already ſtated, F have their immediate cauſ- 
es in the luſts which war in their members: but 
beſides this, the ſcripture leads us to a cauſe 
more remote, and of ſtill greater importance. 
They denominate the ſword of war, the ſword 
of the Lord, and conſtantly intimate that it is 
one of thoſe means by which he pleadeth with 
all fleſh. A part of the curſe entailed on men 
for their departure from the living God conſiſts 
in this, that, till they return to him, they 
ſhall not be able for any length of time, to 
maintain amity among themſelves. It ap- 
pears to be one of thoſe laws by which God 
governs the world that PEOPLE, ENGAGED 
IN AN EVIL CAUSE, HOWEVER HARMONIOUS 
THEY MAY BE IN THE OUTSET, SHALL PRE- 
SENTLY BE AT VARIANCE. Thus it was be- 
tween Abimelech and the men of Shechem, as 
Jotham had forewarned them in his parable. 
P 


* Dan. vii. 4 Part I. Chap, Ml. 
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Though at firſt they appeared to rejoice in each 
other; yet in a little time fire came out from 
Abimelech and devoured the men of Shechem, 
and fire came out from the men of Shechem and 
devoured Abimelech. Such is commonly the 
ue of all unprincipled confederacies, traitor- 
ous - conſpiracies, illegal combinations, and 
illicit amours. Union in order to be laſting, 
requires to be cemented with honour. Where 
this is wanting, however appearances may 
for a while be flattering, all will prove tran- 
ſitory: mutual jealouſies will produce mu- 
tual enmities, which are certain to Hue in 
confuſion and every evil work. Theſe remarks 
are no leſs applicable to the whole human race, 
than to particular parts of it. Men have re- 
volted from God; and yet think to live in 
harmony amongſt themſelves. God in juſt 
judgement appears to have determined the 
contrary; and that till they return to him, 
they ſhall be given up to an evil ſpirit towards 
each other, and to the ravages of a ſucceſſion 
of ambitious leaders, who fhall deſtroy them 
in great numbers from the face of the earth.. 
It is morally impoflible indeed that it ſhould be 
otherwiſe : for the ſame principle which in- 
ducesthem to renounce the divine government, 


V Judges ix. 
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diſſolves the bands of human ſociety. Supreme 
ſelf-love is the origin of both; and is ſufficient 
to account for all the diſorder in the univerſe. 


— 


Candid Reader, review the ſubject of this 
Chapter. In the laſt we traced the agreement 
of the Holy Scriptures, with hiſtoric fact; m 
this we have ſeen their correſpondence with 
living truth, or with things as they actually 
exiſt in the mind, and in the world. Similar 
arguments might alſo have been drawn from 
the characters of believers and unbelievers. 
Not many wiſe, not many mighty, not many 
noble were called in the early ages of Chriſ- 
tianity; and it has been the ſame in every age. 
To the Jews the goſpel was from the firſt a 
ſtumbling- block, and to philoſophers fooliſh- 
neſs; and ſuch it continues to this day. The 
exiſtence of the Jews as a diſtin& people—their 
diſperſion—their attachment to the Old Teſta- 
ment, and rejection of the New - their expec- 
tation of a Meſſiah - their acknowledgment of 
the truth of the hiſtorical facts concerning our 
Lord—the malignity of their ſpirit—in a word, 
their exact reſemblance, even at this remote 
period, to the picture drawn of them in the 
New Teſtament, are facts which cannot be 
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controverted. Judge impartially: Is there 


any thing in all this that bears the marks of 


impoſture? ' A connoiſſeur will diſtinguiſh be- 
tween paintings taken from life, and ſuch as 
are the mere work of imagination. An accurate 
judge of moral painting. will do the ſame. If 
the Scriptures gave falſe deſcriptions of men 
and things; if they flattered the vices of man- 
kind, or exhibited the moral ſtate of the world 
contrary to well-known fact, you would con- 
clude them to be a work of falſehood. On 
the other hand, If they ſpeak of things as they 
are; if conſcience echo to their charges, and 
fact comport with their repreſentations, they 
muſt have been taken from life'; and you muſt 
conclude them to be, what they profeſs to be, 


a work of truth. And ſince the objects de- 


ſeribed are many of them beyond the ken of 
human obſervation, you muſt conclude that 
they are not only a work of truth, but, what 
they alſo profeſs to be, the true ſayings of God. 
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CHAP. III. 


The harmony of Scripture with its own pro- 
\ feſſions, argued from the ſpirit and 
flyle in which it is written. 


I F the Scriptures be what they profeſs to 
be, the word of God, it may be preſumed that 
the ſpirit which they breathe, and even the 
ſtyle in which they are compoſed, will be dif- 
ferent from what are found in any other pro- 
ductions, It 1s true, that, having been com- 
municated through human mediums, we may 
expect them in a meaſure to be humanized ; 
the peculiar turn and talents of each writer 
will be viſible, and this will give them the cha- 
racter of variety; but amidiſt all this variety, a 
mind capable of diſcerning the divine excel- 
lence, will plainly perceive in them the finger 
of God. 


With reſpe& to Ryle, though it is not on 
the natural, but the moral, or rather the holy 
beauties of Scripture that I would lay the prin- 
cipal ſtreſs ; yet fomething may be obſerved of 


P 3 
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the other. So far as the beauty of language con- 
ſiſts in its freedom from affectation, and in its 
conformity to the nature of the ſubject, it may be 
expected that a book written by holy men, in- 
ſpired of God, will be poſſeſſed of this excellence. 
A divinely inſpired production will not only 
be free from ſuch blemiſhes as ariſe from van- 
ity, and other evil diſpoſitions of the mind, but 
will abound in thoſe beauties which never fail 
to attend the genuine exerciſes of modeſty, 
ſenſibility, and godly ſimplicity. It will reject 
the meretricious ornaments of art : but it will 
poſſeſs the more ſubſtantial beauties of nature. 
That this is true of the Scriptures has been 
proved by ſeveral able writers. * 

Mr. Paine, however, can ſee nothing great, 
majeſtic, or worthy of God, in any part of the 
Bible. Among the uumerous terms of reproach 
with which he honours it, he is pleaſed to cen- 
ſure the writings of Iſaiah as ©* bombaſt, be- 
neath the genius of a ſchoolboy ; ” and to com- 
pare the command of the great Creator, in the 
firſt, chapter of Geneſis, Let there be light, to 
the imperative manner of ſpeaking uſed by 


* See Blackwall's Sacred Claſſicks : Melmoth's Sublime 
and Beautiful of Scripture : to which is added Dwight's Dif- 
ſertation on the Poetry, Hiſtory, and Eloquence of the Bible. 
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a conjuror. ” * This writer has given us no 
example of the bombaſt from Iſaiah. Bombaſt 
is that ſpecies of writing in which great ſwell- 
ing words are uſed to convey little ideas. But 
is it thus in the writings of Ifaiah * And one 
cried to another, ſaying, Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord of hoſts : the whole earth is full of his glo- 
ry. WWho hath meaſured the waters in the hol- 
low of his hand, and meted out heaven with the 
ſpan, and comprehended the duſt of the earth in 
a meaſure, and weighed the mountains in ſcales, 
and the hills in a balance * Who hath directed 
the Spirit of the Lord, or, being his counſellor, 
hath taught him? With whom took he counſel, 
and who inſtructed him, and taught him in the 
path of judgment, and taught him knowledge, 
and ſhewed to him the way of underſtanding ? 
Behold, the nations are as a drop of a bucket, 
and are counted as the ſmall duſt of the balance. 
behold, he taketh up the iſles as a very little 
thing. And Lebanon is not ſufficient to burn, 
nor the beaſts thereof ſufficient for a burnt-offer- 
ing. All nations before him are as nothing ; 
and they are counted ta him leſs than nothing 
and vanity. Are the ideas too little in theſe 


inſtances for the words? The prophets wrote 
P 4 


* Age of Reaſon, Part II. p. 105. Note. 
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in a poetic ſtyle; and how could they write. 
otherwiſe? Poetry is the language of paſſion; 
and ſuch as theirs, of paſſion raiſed and in- 
flamed by great and affecting objects. Their 
language is not that of common poetry, but, 
as an elegant writer expreſſes it, It is the 
burſt of inſpiration. ” 


As to the objection againſt the ſublimity of 
the paſſage in the firſt chapter of Geneſis, it is 
ſufficient to obſerve that there is nothing, be it 
ever fo majeſtic, and worthy of God, but a 
profane and ludicrous imagination may diſtort 
it, A rainbow may be compared to a fiddle- 
ſtick : but it does not follow that it is an object 
of equal infignificance. Thunder and light- 
ning may be imitated by a character not leſs 
contemptible than a conjuror; but ſhould any 
one infer that there is nothing more grand, 
more awful, or more worthy of God, in theſe 
diſplays of nature, than in the exhibitions of a 
country ſhow, he would prove himſelf to be 
poſſeſſed of but a fmall portion of either wit or 
good ſenſe, 


I do not pretend to any great judgement 
in the beauties of compoſition : but there are 
perſons of far ſuperior judgement to this writer 
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who have expreſſed themſelves in a very differ 

ent language. The late SIR Wm. JoNESs, who 
for learning, and taſte, as well as character, 
has left but few equals, thus expreſſes himſelf: 
I have regularly and attentively read. theſe 
Holy Scriptures, and am of opinion that 
this Volume, independent of its divine ori- 
gin, contains more ſublimity and beauty, 
more pure morality, more important hiſtory, 
and finer ſtrains of poetry and eloquence, 
* than can be collected from all other books, 
in whatever age or language they may have 
been compoſed, ” 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


00 


The acknowledgements of RovssEav, like- 
wiſe, whoſe taſte for fine writing, and whoſe 
freedom from prejudice in favour of Chriſtian- 
ity, none will call in queſtion, will ſerve to 
confront the aſſertions of Mr. Paine. After 
declaring that as there were ſome proofs in fa- 
vour of Revelation which he could not invali- 
date, ſo there were many objections againſt it 
which he could not reſolve ; that he neither 
admitted, nor rejected it; and that he rejected 
only the obligation of ſubmitting to it ; he goes 
on to acknowledge as follows. I will con- 
« feſs to you farther, that the majeſty of the 
** Scripture ſtrikes me with admiration, as the 
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“ purity of the goſpel hath its influence on my 
& heart. Peruſe the works of our philoſophers, 
4 with all their pomp of dition how mean— 
5 how contemptible - are they, compared with 
the Scripture! Is it poſſible that a book at 
* once ſo ſimple and ſublime, ſhould be mere- 
&« ly the work of man? Is it poſſible that the 
& ſacred perſonage whoſe hiſtory it contains 
„ ſhould be himſelf a mere man? Do we find 
that he aſſumed the air of an enthuſiaſt or 
© ambitious ſectary? What ſweetneſs, what 
« purity in his manners! What an affecting 
„ gracefulneſs in his delivery! What ſublim- 
* ity in his maxims ! What profound wiſdom 
* in his diſcourſes! What preſence of mind! 
% What ſubtilty! What truth in his replies! 
* How great the command over his paſſions ! 
Where is the man, where the philoſopher, 
who could fo live and die, without weak- 
„ nels, and without oſtentation? Shall we 
* ſuppoſe the Evangelic Hiſtory a mere fic- 
** tion? Indeed, my friend, it bears not the 
marks of fiction. On the contrary, the hiſ- 
„ tory of Socrates, which nobody preſumes to 
* doubt, is not ſo well atteſted as that of Jeſus 
* Chriſt, The Jewiſh authors were incapable 
« of the diction, and ſtrangers to the morality 
** contained in the goſpels; the marks of whoſe 
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© truth are ſo ſtriking and invincible, that the 
«© inventor would be a more aſtoniſhing cha- 
© racter than the hero. 


| Rouſſeau's praiſes of the Scriptures remind 
us of the high encomiums beſtowed by Balaam 
on the Tabernacles of Iſrael. It is no unuſual 


thing for men to admire that which they do 
not love. 


Let us examine a little more minutely the 
ſpirit in which the Scriptures are written. It 
is this which conſtitutes their holy beauty, that 
diſtinguiſhes them from all other writings, and 
that affords the ſtrongeſt evidence of their be- 
ing written by inſpiration of God. 


In recording hiſtorical events the ſacred 
writers invariably eye the hand of God: in ſome 
inſtances they entirely over-look ſecond cauſes; 
and in others, where they are mentioned, it is 
only as inſtruments, fulfilling the divine will. 
Events that came to paſs according to the uſual 
courſe of things, and in which an ordinary 
hiſtorian would have ſeen nothing divine, are re- 
corded by them amongſt the works of the Lord. 
The Lord was very angry with Tjrael, and removed 
them out of his fight—And the Lord ſent againſt 


* Works Vol. V. pp. 215—218, 
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Jehoiakim bands of the Chaldees, and bands of 
the Syrians, and bands of the Moabites, and 
bands of the children of Ammon, and ſent them 
againſt Judah to deſtroy it, according to the 
word of the Lord which he ſpake by his ſervants 
the prophets. Surely at the commandment of the 
Lord came this upon Judah, to remove them out 
of has fight, for the fins of Manaſſeh, according 
to all that he did, and alſo for the innocent blood 
that he jhed: for he filled Jeruſalem with inno- 
cent blood which the Lord would not pardon. * 


In their prophecies, while they foretold the 
heavieſt calamities upon nations, their own and 
others, and viewing the hand of God in all, 
acquieſced in them; as men they felt tenderly 
for their fellow-creatures, even for their ene- 
mies. My bowels, my bowels; I am pained at 
my very heart; my heart maketh a noiſe in me; 
I cannot hold my peace, becauſe thou haſt heard 
O my ſoul, the ſound of the trumpet, the alarm 
of war. O thou fword of the Lord, how long 
will it be ere thou be quiet? Put up thyſelf into 
thy ſcabbard, reft and be ſtill. F When Ifrael 
was expoſed to calamities, all the neighbouring 
nations, who hated them on account of their 


* 2 Kings xvii. 18, xxiv. 2, 3,4. + Jer. iv. 19. xlvii. 6. 
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religion, exulted over them: but when the 
cup went round to them, the prophets who 
foretold it were tenderly affected by it. I wit 
bewail with the weeping of Jazer the vine of Sib- 
mah: I will water thee with my tears, O Heſhbon, 
and Elealeh : for the ſhouting for thy ſummer- 
fruits, and for thy harveſt, is fallen. And glat- 
neſs is taken away, and joy out of the plentiful 
field; and in the vineyards there ſhall be no fing 
ing, neither ſhall there be ſhouting : the treaders 
ſhall tread out no wine in their preſſes; 1 have 


made ſhouting to ceaſe, wherefore my bowels ſhall _ 


ſound like an harp for Moab, and mine umvard 
parte for Kir-hareſh. * 


The miracles which they record are diſtin- 
guiſhed from the ſigns and lying wouders of 
following ages, in that there is always to be 
{een in them an end worthy of God. The far 
greater part of them were works of pure com- 
paſſion to the parties; and the whole of om 
of benevolence-to' Society. 


There is nothing in the ſcriptures adapted 
to gratify preſumptuous ſheculation or idle cu- 
riofity. Such a ſpirit, on the contrary, is fre- 
quently checked, and every thing is directed 
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to the renovation or improvement of the heart. 
The account given of the creation of the ſun, 
moon, and ſtars, is not intended, as Mr. Henry 
obſerves, to deſcribe things ** as they are in 
„ themſelves, and in their own nature, to ſa- 
4 tisfy the curious; but as they are in relation 
e to this earth, to which they ſerve as lzghts; 
* and this is enough to furniſh us with matter 
* for praiſe and thankſgiving.” The mira- 
cles of Jeſus were never performed to gratify 
curioſity. If the afflicted, or any on their be- 
half, preſent their petition, it is invariably 
heard and anſwered: but if the phariſees come 
and ſay, Maſter, we would ſee a fign from thee; 
or if Herod hope to ſee a miracle done by him, 
it is refuſed. * When one ſaid to him, Lord 
are there few that be ſaved? he anſwered, Strive 
to enter in at the trait gate: for many, I ſay 
unto you, will ſeek to enter in, and ſhall not be 
able. f L | 


There 1s nothing in the Scriptures tending 
in its own nature to excite /evity or folly. They 
ſometimes deal in the moſt cutting irony ; but it 
is never for the ſake of diſplaying wit, or raiſing 


Matt. xii, 38. Luke xxiii. 8, 9. 
+ Luke xiii, 24. See alſo xxi, 5—19. 
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a laugh, but invariably for the accompliſhment 
of a ſerious and important end. A ſerious mind 
finds every thing to gratify it, and nothing to 
offend it: and even the moſt profligate charac- 
ter, unleſs he read them in ſearch of ſomething 
which he may convert into ridicule, is impreſ- 
ſed with awe by the pointed and ſolemn man- 
ner in which they addreſs him. 


It may be ſaid of the ſcriptures, and of them 
only, that they are free from affectation and 


vanity. You may ſometimes find things of this 
ſort deſcribed by the ſacred writers; but you 
will never diſcern any ſuch ſpirit m the deſcrip- 
tions themſelves. Yet were they as men ſubje& 
to human imperfections: if therefore they had 
not been influenced by divine inſpiration, ble- 


miſhes of this kind muſt have appeared in their 


writings as well as in thoſe of other men. 
But in what inſtance have they aſſumed a cha- 
racter which does not belong to them; or diſ- 
covered a with to be thought more religious, 
more learned, or more accompliſhed in any 
way than they were? Nor were they leſs free 
from vanity than from affectation. They were 
as far from making the moſt of what they 
were, as from aiming to appear what they were 
not. Inſtead of trumpeting their own praiſe, 
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or aiming to tranſmit their fame to poſterity, 
ſeveral of them have not ſo much as put their 
names to their writings; and thoſe who have 


are generally out of ſight. As you read their 


hiſtory, they ſeldom occur to your thoughts. 
Who thinks of the Evangeliſts when reading 
the four goſpels; or of Luke while reading the 
Acts of the Apoſiles? Mr Paine weaves the lau- 
rel on his own brows, vainly boaſting that he 
has written a book under the greateſt diſ- 
advantages, which no bible believer can an- 


ſwer; ” and that with his axe upon his ſhoul- 


der, like another Sennacherib, he has paſſed 
through, and cut down the tall cedars of our 
Lebanon.“ But thus did not the ſacred wri- 
ters, even with regard to heatheniſm, becauſe 
of the fear of God. Paul in one inſtance, for 
the fake of anſwering an, important end, was 
compelled to ſpeak the truth of himſelf, and 
to appear to boaſt; yet it is eaſy to perceive 
how much it was againſt his inclination. A 
boafter and a fool were in his account ſynoni- 
mous terms, F 


The ſacred writers, while they reſpect ma- 
giſtracy, and frown upon faction, tumult, and 


* Age of Reaſon, Part II. Pref. p. vi. and p. 64. 
+ 2 Cor. Xii. 
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ſedition, are never known to flatter the great. 
Compare the fuſtian eloquence of Tertullus with 
the manly ſpeeches of Paul. Did he flatter 
Felix? No; he reaſoned of righteouſneſs tempe- 
rance and py edits to come, and Felis trem- 
bled. Did he flatter Feſtus or even Agrippa? 
No; the higheſt compliment which proceeded 
from him was that he knew the latter to be expert 
in all cuſtoms and queſtions among the Jews, and 
to maintain the divine inſpiration of the pro- 
phets, which declaration, with the whole of this 


admirable apology, contained only the words 


of tr uth and loberneſs. | 


They diſcover no anziety to guard againſt 
ſeeming inconſiſtencies, either with themſelves, 
or one another. In works of impoſture, eſpe- 
cially where a number of perſons are concern- 
ed, there is nced of great care and caution, 
leſt one part ſhould contradict another; and 
ſuch caution is eaſily perceived. But the ſa- 
cred writers appear to have had no ſuch con- 
cern about them. Conſcious that all they 
wrote was true, they left it to prove its own 
conſiſtency. Their productions poſſeſs con- 
ſiſtency; but it is not a ſtudied one, nor 
always apparent at firſt ſight: it is that con- 
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ſiſtency which is certain to accompany truth, * 


There is an inimitable ſimplicity in all their 
writings, and a feeling ſenſe of what they write. 


They come to the point without ceremony or 
preamble; and having told the truth, leave it 


without mingling their own reflections. This 


* « There is one argument, ſays Mr. Wilberforce, 


in his late excellent Treatiſe, which impreſſes my 


cc 


" 


cc 
c«c 


mind with particular force. This is, the great variety 
of the kinds of evidence which have been adduced in 
proof of Chriſtianity, and the confirmation thereby af- 
forded of its truth : — the proof from prophecy — from 
miracles—from the character of Chriſt from that of 
his apoſtles—from the nature of the doctrines of Chriſ- 
tianity—from the nature and excellence of her practical 
precepts—from the accordance we have lately pointed 
out between the doctrinal and practical ſyſtem of Chrif- 
tianity, whether conſidered each in itſelf, or in their 
mutual relation to each other—from other ſpecies of 
internal evidence, afforded in the more abundance as 
the ſacred records have been ſcrutinized with greater 
care—from the accounts of cotemporary, or nearly co- 
temporary writers—from the impoſſibility of account- 
ing on any other ſuppoſition, than chat of the truth of 
Chriſtianity, for its promulgation, and early preva- 


lence : theſe and other lines of argument have all been 


brought forward, and urged by different writers, in 
proportion as they have ſtruck the minds of different 
obſervers more or leſs forcibly. Now granting that 
ſome obſcure and illiterate men, reſiding in a diſtant 
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remark 1s particularly exemplified by the four 
evangeliſts in narrating the treatment of their 
Lord. Writers who had felt leſs would have 


ſaid more. 


There is ſomething in all they ſay which 
leaves behind it a ſenſation produced by no 
other writings; ſomething peculiarly ſuited 
to the mind when in its moſt ſerious frames, 
oppreſſed by affliction, or thoughtful about a 
future life; ſomething which gives melancholy 
itſelf a charm, and produces tears more delici- 
ous to the mind than the moſt high-flavoured 
earthly enjoyments. By what uame ſhall I ex- 


Q 2 


© province of the Roman empire, had plotted to impoſe 
« a forgery upon the world ; though ſome foundation for 
e the impoſture might, and indeed muſt, have been at- 
« tempted to be laid; it ſeems, at leaſt to my underſtand- 
« ing, morally impoſſible that ſo many ſpecies of proofs, 
“and all fo ſtrong, ſhould have lent their concurrent aid, 

« and have united their joint force in the eſtabliſhment of 
« the falſchood. It may aſſiſt the reader in eſtimating 
e the value of this argument, to conſider upon how dif- 
<« ferent a footing, in this reſpect, has reſted every other 
religious ſyſtem, without exception, which was ever 
e propoſed to the world; and indeed every other hiſtori- 
« cal fact, of which the truth has been at all conteſted, *? 


Practical View Ec. pp. 301—368. 3rd Ed. 
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prefs it? It is a ſavoury of life, a ſavour f God, 
an unction from the Holy One. 
Mr. Paine can ſee no beauty in the New 
Teſtament narratives: to him there appears no- 
thing but impoſture, folly, contradiction, falſe- 
| hood, and every thing that marks an evil cauſe. 
And I ſuppoſe he could fay the ſame of the 
things narrated; of the labours, tears, temp- 
tations, and ſufferings of the Lord Jeſus, 
and of every thing elfe in the New Teſtament. 
Mr. Paine, however, is not the only inſtance 
wherein men have lacked underſtanding. The 
Jews ſaw no beauty in the- Saviour that they 
ſhould defire him: and there are perſons who 
can ſee no beauty in any of the works of God. 
Creation is to them a blank. But though the 
eyes of a fool are at the ends of the earth, for want 
of objects to attract them, yet wiſdom is before 
him that underſtandeth.* If Mr. Paine can ſee 
no heauty in the ſacred pages, it does not, fol- 
low that there is no beauty to be ſeen. Let 
any perſon of candour and diſcernment read 
over the four Evangeliſts, and judge whether 
they bear the marks of impoſture. If he have 
any difficulty, it will be in preſerving the cha- 
racter of a critic. Unleſs he be perpetually on 


* Prov. xvii. 24. 
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his guard, he will inſenſibly loſe fight, of the 
writers, and be all enamoured of the gr eat ob- 
ject concerning which they write, In reading 
the nine laſt chapters of John, he will perceive 

the writer to be deeply affected. Though a 
long time had elapſed ſince the events had ta- 
ken place, and he was far advanced in years ; 
yet his heart was manifeſtly oyerwhelmed with 
his ſubject. There is reaſon to think that the 
things which Mr. Paine attempts to ridicule, 
drew tears from his eyes while he narrated 
them; as an ingenuous miud will find it diffi- 
cult to review the narrative without ſimilar 
ſenſations. 


Mr. Paine is pleaſed to ſay, Any perſon 
e that could read and write might have writ- 
* ten ſuch a book as the Bible :” but nothing 


can be farther from the truth. It were Fig 


but little, to affirm that he could not produce 
a ſingle page or ſentence that would have a 
Gmilas effect. Stranger, as he has proved him- 
ſelf to be, to the love of God and righteouſneſs, 
he could not communicate what he does not 
feel. The croaking raven might as well en- 
deavqur to imitate the voice of the dove, or 
the ſong of the nightingale, as he attempt to 
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emulate the Holy Scriptures. Mr. Paine's ſpi- 
Tit is ſufficiently apparent in his page, and that 
of the ſacred writers in theirs. So far from 
writing as they wrote, he cannot underſtand 
their writings. That which the Scriptures teach 
on this ſubject is ſufficiently verified in him, 
and all others of his ſpirit : The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, 
neither can he know them, for they are ſpiritual- 
ty diſcerned. As eafily might the lovelineſs of 
chaſtity be perceived, or the pleaſures of a good 


_ conſcience appreciated by a debauchee, as the 


things of God be received by a mind like that 
of Mr. Paine. | 


Finally, If the Bible be the word of God, 
it may be expected that ſuck an authority, and 
divine ſunction ſhould accompany it, that while a 
candid mind ſhall preſently perceiye its evi- 
dence, thoſe who read it either with negligence 
or prejudice, ſhall only be confirmed in their 
unbelief. It is fit that God's word ſhould not 
be trifled with. When the phariſees captiouſly 


| demanded a ſign, or miracle, they were ſent 


away without one. They might go, if they 
pleaſed, and report the inability of Jeſus to 
work a miracle. The evidence attending the 
reſurrection of Chriſt is of this deſcription. He 
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had exhibited proofs enow of his divine miſſion: 
publicly, and before the eyes of all men; but 
ſeeing they were obſtinately rejected, he told 
his enemies that they ſhould ſee him no more 
till he ſhould come on a different occaſion ; “ 
and they ſaw him no more. They might inſiſt, 
if they pleaſed, that the teſtimony of his diſci- 
ples, who witneſſed his reſurrection, was inſuf- 
ficient. It is thus that hereſies, offences, and 
ſcandals are permitted in the chriſtian church, 

that they who are approved may be made ma- 

nifeſt ; and that occaſion may be furniſhed for 
them who ſeek occaſion, to reproach religion, 

and perſiſt in their unbelief. If men chooſe 
deluſion, God alſo will chooſe to give them up 
to it. The ſcorner ſhall ſeek wiſdom, and ſhall 
not find it; and the word of lite ſhall be a ſa- 
wour of death unto death to them that periſh. 
Mr. Paine, when he wrote the Firſt part of his 
Age of Reaſon, was without a Bible, After- 
wards, he tells us, he procured one; or to uſe 
his own ſchoolboy language, a Bible and a 
** Teſtament; and I have found them, he 
* adds, to he much worſe Books than I had 
% conceived. ”f In all this there is nothing 
ſurpriſing. On the contrary, 1f ſuch a ſcorner 

Q 4 
* Matt. xxili. 39. 
+ Age of Reaſon, Part II. Pref, p. xii. 
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had found wiſdom, the Scriptures themſelves 
had not been fulfilled. * * | 


If an inſolent coxcomb had been of opinion 
that Sir Iſaac Newton was a mere ignoramus 
in philoſophv, and had gone into his company 
that he might catechize, and afterwards, as 
occaſion ſhould offer, expoſe him; it is not 
unlikely that this great writer, perceiving his 
arrogance, would have ſuffered him to depart 
without anſwering his queſtions, even though 
he might know at the time that his unfavour- 
able opinion of him would thereby be the more 
confirmed. Let us but come to the Scriptures 
in a proper ſpirit, and we ſhall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God: but if we ap- 
proach them in a cavilling humour, we may 
expect not only to remain in ignorance, bur to 
be hardened more and more in unbelief. 


* Prov. xiv. 6 
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CHAP. IV. 


The conſiſtency of the Chriſtian doctrine, par- 
ticularly that of ſulvation through a 
Mediator, with ſober Reaſon. 


Ir there be a God who created us; if we 
have all ſinned againſt him; and if there be 
reaſon to believe that he will call us to account 
for our conduct, all which principles are ad- 
mitted by Mr. Paine ; a gloomy proſpect 
muſt needs preſent itſelf, ſufficient indeed to 
render man “ the ſlave of terror.” It is not 
in the power of this writer, nor of any man 
living who reje&s the Bible, to aſſure us that 
pardon will have any place in the divine go- 
vernment ; and however light he may make of 
the ſcripture doctrine of hell, He that calls 
men to account for their deeds will be at no 
lols how or where to puniſh them. But allow- 
ing that God is diſpoſed to ſhew mercy to the 
guilty, the queſtion is, Whether his doing ſo 
by or without a Mediator be moſt conſiſtent 
with what we know of fitneſs or propriety ? 


* Age of Reaſon, Part I. p. 1. Part II. p. 100. 
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That pardon is beſtowed through a mediator 
in a vaſt variety of inſtances among men, can 
not be denied; and that it is proper it ſhould 
be ſo muſt be evident to every thinking mind. 
All who are acquainted with the common af- 
fairs of life muſt be aware of the neceſlity of 
ſuch proceedings, and the good effects of them 
upon ſociety. * 


It is far leſs humbling for an offender to be 
pardoned at his own requeſt, than through the 
interpoſition of a third perſon : for in the one 
caſe he may be led to think that it was his vir- 
tue and penitence which influenced the deci- 
fion ; whereas in the other he is compelled to 
feel his own unworthineſs : and this may be one 
reaſon why the mediation of Chriſt 1s ſo offen- 
five. It is no wonder indeed that thoſe who 
deny humility to be a virtue, f ſhould be diſ- 
guſted with a doctrine, the profeſſed object of 
which is to abaſe the pride of man. 


As forgiveneſs without a mediator is lefs 
humbling to the offender, fo it provides leſs ed 


Controverſies, Chap. VI. 
4 Volney's Law of Nature, p. 49. 
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the honour of the offended, than a contrary 
proceeding. Many a compaſſionate heart has 
longed to go forth, like David towards Abſa- 
lom; but, from a juſt ſenſe of wounded autho- 
rity, could not tell how to effect it; and has 
greatly defired that fome common friend would 
interpoſe, and ſave his honour. He has wiſhed 
to remit the ſentence ; but has felt the want 
of a mediator, at the inſtance of whom he 
might give effe& to his deſires, and exerciſe 
mercy without ſeeming to be regardleſs of juſ- 
tice. An offender who ſhould object to a me- 
diator would be juſtly conſidered as hardened 
in impenitence, and regardleſs of the honour 
of the offended : and it is difficult to ſay what 
other eonſtruction can be put upon the objec- 
tions of ſinners to the Mediation of Chriſt. 


Again, To exerciſe pardon without a medi- 
ator, would be fixing no ſuch ſtigma upon the 
evil of the offence, as is done by a contrary 
mode of proceeding. Eyery man feels that 
thoſe faults which may be overlooked on a 
mere acknowledgement, are not of a very hei- 
nous nature: they are ſuch as ariſe from inad- 
vertence rather than from ill deſign ; and in- 
clude little more than an error of the judge- 
ment. On the other hand, every man feels 
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that the calling in of a third perſon is making 
much of the offence, treating it as a ſerious 
affair, a breach that is not to be lightly paſſed 
over. This may be another reaſon why the 
Mediation of Chriſt is ſo offenſive to the ad- 
verſaries of the Goſpel. It is no wonder that 
men who are continually ſpeaking of moral 
evil under the palliating names of error, Hyail- 
ty, imperfettion, and the like, ſhould ſpurn at 
a doctrine, the implication of which condemns}. 
it to everlaſting infamy. 


Finally, To beſtow pardon without a medi- 
ator would be treating the offence as private, 
or paſling over it as a matter unknown, an at- 
fair which docs not affect the well being of ſo- 
ciety, and which therefore requires no public 
maniteſtation of diſpleaſure againſt it. Many 
a notorious offender would doubtleſs with mat- 
ters to be thus conducted, and from an averſion 
to public expoſure, would feel ſtrong objections 
to the formal interpoſition of a third perſon. 
Whether this may not be another reaſon of diſ- 
like to the mediation of Chriſt, I ſhall not de- 
cide; but of this J am fully ſatisfied, that the 
want of a proper ſenſe of the great evil of {fin 


* Rom. viii. 3. 
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as it affects the moral government of the uni- 
verſe is a reaſon why its adverſaries ſee no ne- 
ceſſity for it, nor fitneſs in it. They prove 
by all their writings that they have no delight 
in the moral excellency of the divine nature, no 
juſt ſenſe of the glory of moral government, and 
no proper views of the pernicious and wide ex- 
tended influence of fin upon the moral ſyſtem : 
Is it any wonder therefore that they ſhould be 
unconcerned about the plague being ftayed by 
a ſacrifice? Such views are too enlarged for 
their ſelfiſh and contrafted minds. The only 
object of their care, even in their moſt ſerious 
moments, is to eſcape puniſhment: for the ho- 
nour of God, and the real good of creation, 
they diſcover no concern. The amount 1s this: 
Tf it be indeed improper for a guilty creature 
to lie low before his Creator; if it be unfit that 
any regard ſhould be paid to the honour of 
his character; if the offence committed againſt 
him be of ſo ſmall account that it is unneceſ- 
ſary for him to expreſs any diſpleaſure againſt 
it; and if it have been ſo private, and inſu- 
lated in its operations as in no way to affect 
the well-being of the moral ſyſtem, the doctrine 
of forgiveneſs though a mediator is unreaſon- 
able. But if the contrary be true; if it be pro- 


per for a guilty creature to lie in the duſt before 
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his offended Creator; if the honour of the di- 
vine character deſerve the firſt and higheſt re- 
gard; if moral evil be the greateſt of all evils, 
and require, even where it is forgiven, a ſtrong 
expreſſion of divine diſpleaſure againſt it; and 
if its pernicious influence be ſuch that if ſuffered 
to operate according to its native tendency, 
it would dethrone the Almighty, and deſolate 
the univerſe, the doctrine in queſtzon muſt ac- 
cord with the plaineſt dictates of reaſon. 


The ſenſe of mankind, with regard to the 
neceſlity of a mediator, may be illuſtrated by 
the following ſimilitude. Let us ſuppoſe a di- 
viſion in the army of one of the wiſeſt and beſt 
of kings, through the evil counſel of a foreign 
enemy, to have been diſaffected to his govern- 
ment ; and that without any provocation on his 


part, they traitorouſly conſpired againſt his 


crown and life. The attempt failed; and the 
offenders were ſeized, diſarmed, tried by the 
laws of their country, and condemned to die. 
A reſpite however was granted them, during 
his majeſty's pleaſure. At this ſolemn period, 


while every part of the army, and of the em- 


pire, was expecting the fatal order tor execu- 
tion, the king was employed in meditating 
mercy. But how could mercy be thewn? ** To 
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make light of a conſpiracy, ſaid he to his 
* friends, would looſen the bands of good go- 
* vernment: other diviſions of the army might 
* be tempted to follow their example; and 
the nation at large might be in danger of 
* imputing it to tameneſs, fear, or ſome un- 
* worthy motive. 


Every one felt in this caſe the neceſſity of a 
mediator, and agreed as to the general line of 
conduct proper for him to purſue. He muſt not 
* attempt * ſaid they, to compromiſe the dif- 
* ference by dividing the blame: That would 
make things worſe. He muſt juſtify the 
king, and condemn the outrage commit- 


ted againſt him; he muſt offer, if poſſible, 

ſome honourable expedient, by means of 
which the beſtowment of pardon ſhall not 
* relax, but ſtrengthen juſt authority; he muſt 
* convince the conſpirators of their crime, and 
introduce them in the character of ſuppli- 
* cants; and mercy muſt be ſhewn them out 
of reſpect to him, or for his ſake. ' 


But who could be found to mediate in ſuch 
a cauſe? This was an important queſtion. A 
work of this kind, it was allowed on all hands, 
required ſingular qualifications, © He muſt be 
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© perfettly clear of any participation in the of- 
* fence,” ſaid one, or inclination to favour it: 
for to pardon conſpirators at the interceſſion 
of one who is friendly to their cauſe, would 
be not only making light of the crime, but 
giving a ſanction to it. 5 


He muſt * ſaid another, © be one who on 
* account of his character and ſervices ſtands 
* high in the eſteem of the king and of the pub- 
* lic: for to mediate in ſuch a cauſe 1s to be- 
come, in a ſort, reſponſible for the iſſue. A 
* mediator in effect pledges his honour that no 
evil will reſult to the ſtate from the granting 
af his requeſt. But if a mean opinion be en- 
* tertained of him, no truſt can be placed in 
* him, and conſequently no good impreflion 
* would be made by his mediation on the pub- 
lic mind. | 


I conceive it is neceſſary, ſaid a third, 
that the weight of the mediation ſhould bear 
a proportion to the magnitude of the crime, 
* and to the value of the favour requeſted; and 
* that for this end it is proper he ſhould he a 
* perſon of great dignity. For his majeſty to 
* pardon a company of conſpirators at the m- 
_ © terceſlion of one of their former comrades, 
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or of any other obſcure character, even 
though he might be a worthy man, would 
convey a very diminutive idea of the evil of 
the offence.” 


A fourth remarked, that © he muſt poſſeſs a 


tender compaſſion towards the unhappy offen- 


ders, or he would not cordially intereſt him- 
ſelf on their behalf. | ' 


Finally, It was ſuggeſted by a fifth, that 


for the greater fitneſs of the proceeding, it 
would be proper that ſome relation or connec- 
tion ſhould ſubſiſt between the parties. We 
feel the propriety, ſaid he, of forgiving 
an offence at the interceſſion of a father, or 
a brother; or, if it be committed by a fol- 
dier, of his commanding officer. Without 
ſome kind of previous relation or connexion, 
a mediation would have the appearance of 
an arbitrary and formal proceſs, and prove 


but little intereſting to the hearts of the com- 


munity. * 


Such were the reaſonings of the king's 


friends; but where to find the character in 
whom theſe qualifications were united, and 
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what particular expedient could be deviſed by 
means of which, pardon, inſtead of relaxing, 
ſhould ſtrengthen juſt authority, were 2 
too difficult for them to reſolve. 


Meanwhile the king and his fon, whom he 
greatly loved, and whom he had appointed 
Generaliflimo of all his forces, had retired from 
the company, and were converſing about the 
matter which attracted the general attention. 


My ſon! ſaid the benevolent Sovereign, 
* what can be done in behalf of theſe unhappy 
* men? To order them for execution, violates 
every feeling of my heart : Yet to pardon 
them is dangerous. The army, and even the 
empire would be under a ſtrong temptation 
to think lightly of rebellion. It mercy be 
* exercied, it muſt be through a mediator ; 
and who is qualified to mediate in ſuch a 
* caule? And what expedient can be deviſed 
_ © by means of which pardon ſhall not relax, 
but ſtrenghten juſt authority ? Speak, my ſon, 
and ſay what meaſures can be purſued ? ? 
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My Father! ” ſaid the prince, I feel the 
inſult offered to your perſon aud government, 
and the injury thereby aimed at the empire 
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at large. They have tranfgreſſed without 
caufe, and deferve to die without mercy. 
Yet I alſo feel for them. I have the heart 
of a ſoldier. I cannot endure to witneſs tlieir 
execution. What ſhall I fay? On me be 
this wrong! Let me ſuffer in their ſtead. In- 
« fli&t on me as much as is neceflary to impreſs 
the army and the nation with a juſt ſenſe of 
© the evil, and of the importance of good or- 
der, and faithful allegiance. Let it be in 
* their preſence, and in the preſence of all aſ- 
* ſembled. When this is done, let them be 
* permitted to implore and receive your ma- 
* jeſty's pardon in my name. If any man re- 
* fuſe ſo to implore, and ſo to receive it, let 
him die the death!” 


A KA - * A 


«a 


My Son! replied the king, © You have 

* exprefſed my heart! The fame things have 
occupied my mind; but it was my defire that 

* you ſhould be voluntary in the under taking, 

© It ſhall be as you have ſaid. I ſhall be ſatiſ- 
* fied; juſtice itſelf will be ſatisfied; and 1 
pledge my honour that you alſo ſhall be ſatiſ- 
© fied, in ſeeing the happy effects of your dil- 
* intereſted conduct. Propriety requires that 
* I ſtand aloof in the day of your affliction; 
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but I will not leave you utterly, nor ſuffer 
© the beloved of my foul to remain in that con- 
dition. A temporary affliction on your part 
vill be more than equivalent to death on 
* theirs. The dignity of your perſon and cha- 
© ra&ter will render the ſufferings of an hour of 
greater account as to the impreſſion of the 
© public mind, than if all the rebellious had 
© been executed: and by how much I am 
* known to have loved you, by ſo much will 
* my compaſſion to them, and my diſpleaſure 
© againſt their wicked conduct be made mani- 
* feſt. Go, my ſon, aſſume the likeneſs of a 
c criminal, and ſuffer in their place!” 


The gracious deſign being communicated 
at court, all were ſtruck with it. Thoſe who 
nad reaſoned on the qualifications of a media- 
tor ſaw that in the prince all were united, and 
were filled with admiration: but that he ſhould 
be willing to ſuffer in the place of rebels was 
beyond all that could have been aſked or 
thought. Yet ſeeing he himſelf had generouſly 
propoſed it, would ſurvive his ſufferings, and 
reap the reward of them, they cordially acqui- 
eſced. The only difficulty that was ſtarted 
was amongſt the Judges of the realm. They, 
at firſt, queſtioned whether the proceeding 
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were admiſſible. © The law,” ſaid they, makes 
© proviſion for the transfer of debts, but not 
* of crimes, Its language is, The ſoul that ſin- 
* neth ſhall die. But when they came to view 
things on a more enlarged ſcale, conſidering it 
as an expedient on an extraordinary occaſion, 
and perceived that the ſpirit of the law would 
he preſerved, and all the ends of good govern- 
ment anſwered, they were ſatisfied. * It is not 
* a meaſure," ſaid they, for which the law 
provides: yet it is not contrary to the law, 
but above it. 


The day appointed arrived. The prince ap- 
peared, and ſuffered as a criminal. The hearts 
of the king's friends bled at every ſtroke, 
and burned with indignation againſt the con- 
duct which rendered it neceſſary. His enemies 
however, even ſome of thoſe for whom he ſuf- 
fered, continuing to be diſaffected, added to 
the affliction, by deriding and inſulting him all 
the time. At a proper period, he was reſcued 
from their outrage. Returning to the palace, 
amidſt the tears and ſhouts of the loyal ſpecta- 
tors, the ſuffering hero was embraced by his 
royal Father; who in addition to the natural 
affection which he bore to him as a ſon, loved 
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him for his ſingular interpoſition at ſuch, a, 
criſis. Sit thou,” ſaid he, at my right hand 
Though the threatenings of the law be not 
literally accompliſhed, yet the ſpirit of them 
© is preſerved, The honpur of good govern- 
ment is ſecured, and the end of puniſhment; 
more effectually anſwered; than if all the re- 
© bels had been ſacrificed. Aſk. of me what I 
© ſhall give thee! No favour can be too great to 
© be beſtowed; even upon the unworthieſt, nor 
any crime too aggravated to be forgiven, in 
thy name. I will grant thee according to 
© thine own heart! Aſk of me my Son, what 
Talk give wee! 


He aſked. for the forts; to ba int 50 
as ſupplicants at the feet of his Father, for the 
forgivenels of their crimes, and for the direc- 


tion of affairs till order and: happineſs ould 
by enn reſtored. | | 


A dic addreſſed to the conſpira- 
tors was now iſſued; ſtating what had been 
their conduct, what the conduct of the King, 
and what of the prince. Meſſengers alfo were 
appointed to carry it, with orders to read it 
publicly, and to expoſtulate with them indivi- 
dually, beſeeching them to be reconciled to 
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their offended Sovereign, and to affure them 
that if they rejected this, there remained no 
more hope of mercy, 


A ſpectator would fuppoſe that in mercy ſo 
freely offered, and fo honourably communi- 
cated, every one: would have acquieſced; and if 
reaſon- had governed the offenders, 1t had been 
ſo: but many amongſt them contmued under 
the influence of diſaffection, and diſaffection 
gives a falſe colouring to every thing. 


The time of the reſpite having proved lon- 
ger than was at firſt expected, ſome had begun 
to amuſe themſelves with idle ſpeculations, flat- 
tering themſelves that their .fault was a mere 
trifle, and that it would certainly be paſſed 
over. Indeed the greater part of them had 
turned their attention to other things, con- 
cluding that the king was not in good earneſt, | 


When the proclamation was read, many 
paid no manner of attention to it; ſome inſi- 
nuated that the meſſengers were intereſted men, 
and that there might be no truth in what they 
ſaid; and ſome even abuſed them as impoſtors, 
So, having delivered their meſſage, they with- 
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drew: and the rebels finding themſelves alone, 
ſuch of them as paid any attention to the ſub- 
ject expreſſed their minds as follows. of 


My heart, ſays one, riſes againſt every 
„part of this proceeding. Why all this ada 
about a few words ſpoken one to another? 
Can ſuch a meſſage as this have proceeded 
from the King? What have we done fo much 
* againſt him, that ſo much ſhould be made of. 
it? No petition of qurs, it ſeems, would avail 
any thing; and nothing that we could ſay or 
do could be regarded, unlets preſented in the 
name of a third perſon, Surely if we preſent 
a petition in our own names, in which we 
beg pardon, and promiſe not to repeat the 
* offence, this might ſuffice, Even this is more 
* than I can find in my heart to comply with; 
but every thing beyond it is unreaſonable; 


* and who can belieye that the king can delirg. 
cite 


* A * * 


If a third perſon, fays another, muſt be 
concerned in the affair, what accaſion is 
there for one ſo high in rank and dignity? To 
* ſtand in need of ſuck a mediator muſt ſtamp 
our characters with everlaſting infamy. It is 
very unreaſonable: who can believe it? If 
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the king be juſt and good, as they ſay he is, 
how can he wiſh thus publicly to expoſe us? 

I obſerve,” ſays a third, that the media- 
tor is wholly on the king's fide ; and one whom, 
though he affects to pity us, we have from 
the outſet conſidered as no leſs our enemy 
than the king himſelf. If indeed he could 
compromiſe matters, and would allow. that. 
we had our provocations, and would promiſe 
us redreſs, and an eaſier yoke in future, I 
ſhould feel inclined to hearken: but if he 


© have no conceſſions to offer, I can never be 


reconciled.” 

I believe, ſays a fourth, that the king 
knows very well that we have not had juſtice 
done us, and therefore this mediation buſi- 
neſs is introduced to make us amends for the 
injury. It is an affair ſettled ſomehow betwixt 
him and his ſon. They call it grace; and I am 
not much concerned what they call it, ſo 
that my life is ſpared: but this I ſay, If he 


© had not made this or ſome kind of proviſion, 


I ſhould have thought him a tyrant.” 


* You are all wrong,' ſays a fifth: *I com- 


* prehend the deſign, and am well pleaſed with 
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* it. I hate the government as much as any 
© of you: but I love the mediator; for I un- 
* derſtand it is his intention to deliver me from 
_ © '1its tyranny. He has paid the debt, the king 
* as: fatisfied, and I am free. I will ſue out 
2 0 GG demand: my * ' 


*<*7 


In Ae to c one of the — 
obſerved, he did not fee what the greater part 
of them had: to do with the proclamation, un- 
leſs it: were to give it a hearing, which they 
had done already. For,“ ſaict he, padon is 
promiſed only to them whocare willing to ſub- 
* mit, and it is well known that many of us are 
' ee nor can we alter our minds on thus 
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After a nile. e n of chan were 
brought to relent. They thought upon the ſub- 
Jeet matter of the proclamation, were convinced 
of. the juſtneſs of its ſtatements, reflected upon 
their evil conduct, and were ſincerely ſorry on 
account of it. And now the mediation: of the 
prince appeared in a very different light. They 
cordially ſaid Amen to every part of the pro- 
ceeding. The very things which gave ſuch of- 
tence while their hearts were diſaffected, now 
appeared to them fit, and right, and glorious. 


* 
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It is fit,” ſay they, that the king ſhould be 
© honoured, and that we ſhould! be humbled ;- 
for we have tramſgreſſed without cauſe. It is 
right that no regard ſhould be paid to any 
* petition of ours for its own ſake; for we have 
done deeds worthy of death. It is glorious 
that we ſhould: be ſaved at the interceſſion of 
ſo honourable a perſonage. The dignity of his 
© character, together with his. ſurpriſing con- 
* deſcenſion and goodneſs, imprefles us more 
than any thing elſe, and fills; our hearts with- 
* penitence, confidence, and love. That which: 
in the proclamation is called: grace is grace; 
for we are utterly unworthy- of it; and if we 
had all ſuffered; according to our ſentence, 
the king and his throne had been guiltleſs. 
© We embrace the mediation of the prince, not- 
© as a reparation. for an injury, but as a fingu- 
lar inſtance of mercy. And far be it from 
aus that we ſhould conſider it as deſigned to- 
deliver us; from our original and juſt allegi- 
* ance to his majeſty's government! No, ra- 
ther it is intended to reſtore us to it. We love 
* our interceſſor, and will implore forgiveneſs 
in his name; but we alſo love our ſovereign, 
and long to proſtrate ourſelves at his feet. 
* We rejoice in-the ſatisfaction which the prince- 
f has made and all our hopes of mercy are 


. 
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* it. I hate the government as much as any 
© of you: but I love the mediator; for I un- 

* derſtand it is his intention to deliver me from 
_ © 13ts tyrauny. He has paid the debt, the king 
* as fatisfied, and I am free. I will ſue out 
* _ n demand a. — \ 


In A to ; this one of the waniny 
obſerved, he did not fee what the greater part 
of them had: to do with the procla mation, un- 
leſs it were to give it a hearing, vhich they 
had done already. For, ſaict he, pandon is 
. promyed: only to them who are willing: to ſub- 
* mit, and it is well known that many of us are 

e nor can we alter our minds on this 
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| After a Wade however, ſome of them were 
brought to relent. They thought upon the ſub- 
Jeet matter. of the proclamation, were convinced 
of. the juſtneſs of its ſtatements, reflected upon 
their evil conduct, and were ſincerely ſorry on 
account of it. And now the mediation of the 
prince appeared in a very different light. They 
cordially ſaid Amen to every part of the pro- 
ceeding. The very things which gave ſuch of- 
tence while their hearts were diſaffected, now 
appeared to them fit, and right, and glorious. 


* 
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It is fit, ſay they, that the king ſhould be 
© honoured, and that we ſhould! be humbled; 
for we have tranſgreſſed without cauſe. It is 
„right that no regard ſhould he paid to any 
* petition of ours for its own ſake; for we have 
done deeds worthy of death. It is glorious 
that we ſhould: be ſaved at the interceſſion of 
ſo honourable a perſonage. The dignity of his 
© character, together with his ſurpriſing con- 
* deſcenſion and goodneſs, imprefles us more 
© than any thing elſe, and fills; our hearts with- 
* penitence, confidence, and love. That which: 
in the proclamation is called grace ig grace; 
© for we are utterly unworthy of it; and if we 
© had; all ſuffered; according to our ſentence, 
the king and his throne had been guiltleſs. 
© We embrace the mediation of the prince, not- 
© as a reparation. for an injury, but as a fingu- 
© lar inſtance; of mercy. And far be it from 
us that we ſhould conſider it as deſigned to- 
deliver us from our original and juſt allegi- 
ance to his majeſty's government! No, ra- 
* ther it is intended to reſtore us to it. We love 
our interceſſor, and will implore forgiveneſs 
in his name; but we alſo love our ſovereign, 
and long to proſtrate ourſelves at his feet. 
* We rejoice in the ſatisfaction which the prince 
f has made and all our hopes of mercy are 
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founded upon it: but we have no notion of 


* 
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* 
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* 


* 


* 
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being freed by it previouſly to our acquieſ- 
cence in it. Nor do we defire any other kind 
of freedom than that which while it remits' 
the juſt ſentence of the law, reſtores us to his 
majeſty's government. O that we were once 
clear of this hateful and horrid conſpiracy, 
and might be permitted to ſerve him with 
affection and fidelity all the days of our life! 
We cannot ſuſpect the fincerity of the invita- 


tion, or acquit our companions on the ſcore 
of unwillingneſs. Why thould we? We do 
not on this account acquit ourſelves. On 
the contrary, it is the remembrance of our 


unwillingneſs that now cuts us to the heart. 


We well remember to what it was owing that 


© we could not be ſatisfied with the juſt govern- 
ment of the king, and afterwards could not 


C 


comply with the invitations of mercy: it was 


© becauſe we were under the dominion of a 


* diſaffefed ſpirit; a ſpirit which wicked as it 


A * * A Lag 


a 


is in itſelf, it would be more wicked to juſtify. 
Our counſel is, therefore, the ſame as that 
of his majeſty's 'meſſengers, with whom we 


now take our ſtand. Let us lay afide this 


cavilling humour, repent, and ſue for mercy 


in the way preſcribed, ere mercy be hid . 
our eyes! 


* 
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The reader, in applying this ſuppoſed caſe 
to the Mediation of Chriſt, will do me the juſ- 
tice to remember that I do not pretend to have 
perfectly repreſented it. Probably there is no 
ſimilitude fully adequate to the purpoſe. The 
diſtinction between the Father and the Son is 
not the ſame as that which ſubſiſts between a 
father and a ſon amongſt men: the latter are 
two ſeparate beings; but to aſſert this of the 
former would be anconfiſtent with the divine 
unity. And with reſpect to the innocent vo- 
luntarily ſuffering for the guilty, in a few ex- 
traordinary inſtances this principle may be a- 
dopted ; but the management and application 
of it generally require more wiſdom and more 
power than mortals poſſeſs. We may by the 
help of a machine collect a few ſparks of the 
electrical fluid, and produce an effect ſomewhat, 

reſembling that of lightning : but we cannot 
cauſe it to blaze like the Almighty, nor thun- 
der with a voice like Him. 


Imperfe&, however, as the foregoing ſimi- 
litude may appear in ſome reſpects, it is ſuffi- 
cient to ſhew the fallacy of Mr. Paine's rea- 
ſoning. The doctrine of Redemption,” ſays 
this writer, „has for its baſis an idea of pecu- 
** niary juſtice, and not that of moral juſtice, 
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<« If I-owe a perſon money, and cannot pay 
„ him, and he'threatens to put me in priſon, 
mother perſon can take the debt upon him- 
* felf, and pay it for me. Brit if I have com- 
mitted a crime, every circumſtance of the 
cCaſe is changed. Moral juſtice cannot take 
the innocent for the guilty, even if the in- 
„ nocent woukd offer itfelf. To ſuppoſe juſtice 
to do this, is to deſtroy the principle of its 
< exiſtence, which is the thing itſelf. It is 
then no longer juſtice : bat is indiferiminate 
revenge. This objection, which is the 
ſame for ſubſtance as has been frequently urged 
by Socnuans as well as deiſts, is founded in 
miſrepreſentation. It is not true that Redemp- 
tion has for its baſis the idea of pecuniary juſ- 
tice, and not that of moral juſtice. That ſin 
is called a debt, and the death of Chriſt a price, 
a ranſom, He., is true; but it is no unuſual 
thing for moral obligations and deliverances to 
be expreſſed in language borrowed from pecu- 
niary tranſactions. The obligations of a ſon to 
a father are commonly expreſſed by ſuch terms 
as owing and paying : he ces a debt of obedi- 
ence, and in yielding it he pays a debt of gra- 
titude. The ſame may be ſaid of an obligation 
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* Age of Reaſon, Part I. p. 20. 
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to puniſhment. A murderer owes his life to the 
juſtice of his country; aud when he ſuffers, he 
is ſaid to pay the awful debt. So alſo if a great 
character by ſuffering death could deliver his 
country, ſuch deliverance would be ſpoken of 
as obtained by the price of blood. No one miſ- 
takes theſe things by underſtanding them of 
pecuniary tranſactions. In ſuch connexions, 
every one perceives that the terms are uſed not 
literally but metaphorically ; and it is thus that 
they ave to be underſtood with reference to the 
death of Chriſt. As fin 1s not a pecuniary, bat - 
a moral debt; ſo the atonement for it is not a 
pecuniary, but a moral ranſom. 


There is doubtleſs a ſufficient analogy be- 
tween: pecuniary and moral proceedings to juſ- 
tify the uſe of ſuch language, both in ſcripture 
and in common life: and it is eaſy to perceive 
the advantages which arife from it ; as beſides, 
conveying much important truth, it renders it 
peculiarly impreſſive to the mind. But it is not 
always ſafe to reaſon from the former to the 
latter; much leſs is it juſt to affirm that the 
latter has for its bafis every principle which 
pertains to the former. The deliverance ef- 
fected by the prince in the caſe before ſtated 
might with propriety be called a redemption ; 
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and the recollection of it under this idea would 
be very impreſſive to the minds of thoſe who 
were delivered. They would ſcarcely be able 
to ſee or think of their Commander in Chief, 
even though it might be years after the event, 
without being reminded of the price at which 
their pardon was obtained, and dropping a tear 
of ingenuous grief over their unworthy conduct 
on this account. Yet it would not be juſt to 
ſay that this redemption had for its baſis an 
idea of pecuniary juſtice, and not that of mo- 
ral juſtice. It was moral juſtice which in this 
caſe was ſatisfied ; not however in its ordinary 
form, but as exerciſed on an extraordinary oc- 
caſion; not the letter, but the ſpirit of it. 


The ſcripture doctrine of atonement being 
conveyed in language borrowed from pecuni- 
ary tranſactions, is not only improved by unbe- 
lievers into an argument againſt the truth of 
the goſpel, but has been the occaſion of many 
errors amongſt the profeſſors of Chriſtianity. 
Socinus on this ground attempts to explain 
away the neceſſity of a ſatisfaction. ** God, 
fays he, © is our Creditor. Our fins are debts 
* which we have contracted with him; but 
every one may yield up his right, and more 
{© eſpecially God, who is the ſupreme Lord of 
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all, and extolled in the ſcriptures for his 
e liberality and goodneſs. Hence then it is 
evident that God can pardon fins without 
© any ſatisfaction received.” * Others, who 
profeſs to embrace the doctrine of ſatisfaction, 
have on the ſame ground perverted and abuſed 
it; objecting to the propriety of humble and 
continued applications for mercy, and pre- 
ſuming to claim the forgiveneſs of their fins, 
paſt, preſent, and to come, as their legal right, 
and what it would be unjuſt in the Supreme 


Being, having received complete ſatisfaction, to 
withhold, 


To the reaſoning of Socinus, Dr. Owen 
judiciouſly replies by diſtinguiſhing between 
right as it reſpects debts, and as it reſpects go- 
vernment. The former he allows may be given 
up without a ſatisfaction, but not the latter. 
«© Our ſins,” he adds, “are called debts, not 
properly, but metaphorically.” F This anfwer 
equally applies to thoſe who pervert the doc- 
trine, as to thoſe who deny it: for though in 
matters of debt and credit a full ſatisfaction 


from a ſurety excludes the idea of free pardon 
8 


* Treatiſe of Jeſus Chrift the Saviour, Pt. III. Ch. I. 
+ Diſſertation on Divine Fuſtice, Ch. IX. § vii, viii. 
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on the part of the creditor, and admits of a 
claim on the part of the debtor, yet it is other- 
wiſe in relation to crimes. In the interpoſition 
of the prince as ſtated above, an honourable 
expedient was adopted, by means of which the 
ſovereign was ſatisfied, and the exerciſe of mer- 
cy rendered conſiſtent with juſt authority : but 
there was no leſs grace in the act of forgive- 
neſs than if it had been without a ſatisfaction, 
However well pleaſed the king might be with the 
conduct of his ſon, the freeneſs of pardon was 
not at all diminiſhed by it; nor muſt the crimi- 
nals come before him as claimants, but as ſuppli- 
cants, imploring mercy in the mediator's name. 


Such are the leading ideas which the ſcrip- 
tures give us of Redemption by Jeſus Chriſt. 
The Apoſtle Paul eſpecially teaches this doc- 
trine with great preciſion—Being juſtified freely 
by his grace, through the redemption that is in 
Jeſus Chrift: Whom God hath jet forth to be a 
propitiation, through faith in his blood, to declare 
lus righteouſneſs for the remiſſion of fins that are 
paſt, through the forbearance of God; to declare, 
I ſay, at this time his righteouſneſs, that he 
might be juſt, and the juſtiſier of him that believ- 
eth in Jeſus. * From this paſſage we may re- 
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mark, Firſt, That the grace of God, as taught 
in the ſcriptures, is not that kind of liberality 
which Socinians and deiſts aſcribe to him, which 
ſets afide the neceſſity of a ſatisfaction. Free 
grace according to Paul, requires a propitiation, . 


even the ſhedding of the Saviour's blood, as a 


medium through which it may be honourably 
communicated. Secondty, Redemption by Je- 
ſus Chriſt was accompliſhed, not by a ſatisfac- 
tion that ſhould preclude the exerciſe of grace 
in forgiveneſs, but in which the diſpleaſure of 
God againſt fin being manifeſted, mercy to the 
ſinner might be exerciſed without any ſuſpicion 
of his having relinquiſhed his regards for righ- 
teouſneſs. In ſetting forth Jeſus Chriſt to be @ 
propittation, he declared his righteouſneſs for the 
remiſſion of fins. Thirdly, The righteouſneſs of 
God was not only declared when Chriſt was 
made a propitiatory ſacrifice; but eontinues to 
be manifeſted in the acceptance of believers 
through his name. He appears as Ju while 
acting the part of a ju/tifier towards every 
one that believeth in Jeſus. Fourthly, That 
which is here applied to the bleſſings of for- 
giveneſs and acceptance with God, is appli- 
cable to all other ſpiritual bleſſings: all, ac- 
cording to the ſcriptures, are freely commu- 
82 
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nicated through the * diſtinguiſhed me- 
dium. See Ephes. * 


* The Chriſtian 1 it is preſumed, may from 
hence obtain a clear view of the ends anſwered by the 
death of Chriſt, a ſubject which has occupied much at- 
tention amongſt divines. Some have aſſerted that Chriſt 
by his ſatisfaction accompliſhed this only, “that God 
now, conſiſtently with the honour of his juſtice, may 
pardon (returning) ſinners if he willeth ſo to do.“ This 
is doubtleſs true as far as it goes: but it makes no provi- 
ſion for the return of the ſinner. This ſcheme therefore 
leaves the ſinner to periſh in impenitence and unbelief, 
and the Saviour without any ſecurity of ſeeing of the tra- 
vail of his ſoul. For how can a ſinner return without 
the power of the Holy Spirit? And the Holy Spirit, 
equally with every other ſpiritual bleſſing, is given in 
conſideration of the death of Chriſt. Others, to re- 
medy this defect, have conſidered the death of Chriſt as 
purchaſing repentance and faith, as well as all other ſpiri- 
tual bleſſings, on behalf of the elect; and upon this 
ground have maintained that God is bound in ſtrict juſ- 
tice, in reſpect of Jeſus Chriſt, to confer grace and glo- 
ry on all thoſe for whom he died. ” * The writer of 
theſe pages acknowledges he never could perceive that 
any clear or determinate idea was conveyed by the term 
purchaſe in this connexion, nor does it appear to him to 
be a doctrine taught in the ſcriptures. The notion of 
grace being beſtowed on account of value received appears 
to him inconſiſtent with the freeneſs of grace itſelf, and 
with the perfection of the divine Being, to whom nothing 
can be added or given which can lay him under obliga- 
tion. If the falvation of ſinners had been a commercial 


* See Dr. Owen's Diſſertation on Divine Juſtice, Ch. XII. Sec. v, vi, vii. 
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"Theſe remarks may ſuffice to ſhew, not only 
that Mr. Paine's aſſertion has no truth in it, 
but that all thoſe profeſſors of Chriſtianity who 
have adopted his principle, have ſo far devi- 
ated from the doctrine of Redemption as it is 
taught iu the n ene 


tranſaction, he might poſſibly have been bound in ſtrict 
right, with reſpect to Chriſt, to beſtow grace and glory; 
but in that caſe there would have been no room for free 
remiſſion, with reſpe&t to the Father. If fin be what 
Dr. Owen very juſtly contends it is, not a debt, but a 
crime; and if the ſatisfaction of Chriſt was not a reim- 
burſement of loſt property, but an expedient deviſed for 
the preſerving of the divine character in the exerciſe of 
mercy, *no ſuch conſequence will follow. God will be 
under no other obligation to ſave any ſinner than that 
which ſpantaneouſly ariſes from his own nature, and Pp 
promiſe made to his Son. 5 | 


If we ſay, A WAY WAS OPENED BY THE DEATH 
OF CHRIST FOR THE FREE AND CONSISTENT Ex- 
ERCISE OF MERCY, IN ALL THE METHODS WHICH 
DOVEREIGN WISDOM SAW FIT TO ADOPT, perhaps 
we ſhall include every material idea which the Scriptures 
give us of that important event, 


There are three kinds of bleſſings in particular, which 
God aut of regard to the death of his San beſtows upon 
men. Firſt, He ſends/forth the goſpel of ſalvation, ac- 
companied with a free and indefinite invitation to embrace 
i, and an aſſurance that whoſoever complies with the 1 in. 
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As to what Mr. Paine alledges, that the 
innocent ſuffering for the guilty, even though 
it be with his own conſent, is contrary to every 
principle of moral juſtice, he atfirms- the fame 
of God's wifiting the iniquities of the fathers 


vitation, (for which there is no ability wanting in any 
man who poſſeſſes an honeſt heart) ſhall have everlaſting 
life. This favour is beſtowed ON SINNERS AS SINNERS, 
God giveth the true bread from heaven in this way to many 
who never receive it. He inviteth thoſe to the goſpel ſup- 
per who refuſe and make light of it. John vi. 32, 36. Matt. 
Xxxii. 4, 5. | | | | 7 5 


Secondly, He beſtows his Holy Spirit to renew and 
ſanctify the ſoul: gives a new heart, and a right ſpirit, 
and takes away the heart of ftone. Chriſt is exalted to 
give repentance, Acts v. 31. Unto us it is given in behalf 
of Chrift, to believe in him, Phil. i. 29. We have obtain- 
ed like precious faith through the righteouſneſs of God, and our 
Saviour Jeſus Chrift, ii Pet. 1. 1. This favour is con- 


ferred ou ELECT 8INNERS. See Acts xIii. 48. Rom. 
viii. 28—30. 


Thirdly, Through the ſame medium is given the free 
pardon of all our ſins, acceptance with God, power to 
become the ſons of God, and the promiſe of everlaſting 
life. Your ſins are forgiven you for his name's ſake, i John 
ii. 12. God for Chriſt's ſake hath forgiven you, Epheſ. 
iv. 32. Me are accepted in the beloved, Eph. i. 6. By 
means of his death we receive the promiſe of eternal inheritance, 


Heb. ix. 15. This kind of bleffings is conferred on 
BELIEVING SINNERS, 
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upon the children. F But this is a truth evident 
by univerſal experience. It is ſeen every day, 
in every part of the world. If Mr. Paine in- 
dulge in intemperance, and leave children be- 
hind him, they may feel the confequences of 
his miſconduct when he is in his grave. The 
fins of the father may thus be viſited upon the 
children to the third and fourth generation. 
It would however be their liction only, and 
not their puniſliment. Vet ſuch viſitations are 
wiſely ordered as a motive to fobriety. Nor is 
it between parents and children only that ſuch 
a connexion exiſts, as that the happineſs of 
one depends upon the conduet of others: a 
flight ſurvey of ſociety, in its various relations, 
muſt eonvince us that the ſame principle per- 
vades creation. To call this injuſtice, is to fly 
in the face of the Creator. With ſuch an ob- 
jector I have nothing to do: He that reprov- 
eth God, let him anſer it. | 


If the idea of the innocent ſuffering in the 
room of the guilty were in all cafes inadmiſſi- 
ble, and utterly repugnant to the human un- 
derſtanding, how came the uſe of expiatory ſa- 
crijices to prevail as it has, in every age and na- 

8 4 


* Age of Reaſon, Part I. p. 4. Note. 
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tion? Whether the idea firſt proceeded from 
a divine command, as Chriſtians generally be- 
lieve, or whatever was its origin, it has ap- 
proved itſelf to the minds of men; and not of 
the moſt uncultivated part of mankind only, 
but of the moſt learned and polite. The ſacri- 
fices of the gentiles it is true were full of ſu- 
perſtition, and widely different, as might be 
expected, from thoſe which were regulated by 
the Scriptures; but the general principle is 
the ſame: All agree in the idea of the diſplea- 
ſure of Deity being appeaſeable by an inno- 
cent victim being ſacrificed in the place of the 
guilty. The idea of expiatory ſacrifices, and 
of a mediation founded upon them, 1s beauti- 
fully expreſſed in the book of Job; a book not 
only of great antiquity, but which ſeems to 
have obtained the approbation of Mr. Paine, 
having as he ſuppoſes, been written by a gen- 
tile Aud it was fo, that, after the Lord had 
ſpoken theſe words unto Job, the Lord ſaid to 
Eliphaꝝ the Temanite, My wrath is kindled a- 
gainſt thee, and againſt thy two friends : for ye 
have not ſpoken of me the thing that is right, as 
my ſereant Job hath. Therefore take unto you 
now ſeven bullocks and ſeven rams, and go (0 my 
ſervant Job, and offer up ſor yourſelves a burnt- 
off ering, and my ſervant Job ſhall pray for you ; 
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for him will I accept : leſt I deal with you aſter 
your folly, in that ye have not ſpoken of me the 
thing which is right, like my ſervant Job. So 
Eliphaz the Temanite, and Bildad the Shuhute, 
and Zophar the Naamathite, went, and did ac- 
cording as the Lord commanded them : the Lord 
alſo accepted Job. The objections which are 
now made to the ſacrifice of Chriſt, equally 
apply to all expiatory ſacrifices ; the offering 
up of which, had not. the former ſuperſeded 
them, would have continued to this day. 


If an innocent character offer to die in the 
room of a guilty fellow- creature, it is not ordi- 
narily accepted, nor would it be proper that it 
ſhould. For he may have no juſt right to diſ- 
poſe of his life; or if he have, he has no pow- 
er to reſume it: there may likewiſe be no ſuch 


relation between the parties, as that the ſuffer- | 


ing of the one ſhould expreſs diſpleaſure againſt 
the conduct of the other. Beſides this, there 
may be no great and good end accompliſhed 
by ſuch a ſubſtitution, to ſociety : the loſs ſuſ- 
tained by the death of the ane might be equal 
if not ſuperior to the gain from the life of the 
other. If the evil to be endured might be ſur- 
vived ; if the relation between the parties were 


* Chap. xlii. 7—9. 
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ſuch, that in the ſufferings of the one mankind 
would be impreſſed with the evil of the other; 
and if by ſuch a proceeding great advantage 
would accrue to fociety, inſtead of being ac- 
counted inadmiſſible, it would be reckoned 
right, and wiſe, and good. If a dignified in- 
dividual, by enduring ſome temporary ſeverity 
from an offended nation, could 'appeafe their 
diſpleaſure, and thereby ſave his country from 
the deſtroying fword, who would not admire 
his difintereſted conduct? And if the offended, 
from motives of humanity, were contented 
with expreſſing their diſpleaſure by transferring 
the effect of it from a whole nation to an indi- 
vidual who thus ſtepped forward on their be- 
half, would their conduct be cenſured as in- 
difcrimmate revenge? The truth is, the a- 
tonement of Chriſt affords a difplay of juſtice 
on too large a fcale, and on too humbling a 
principle, to approve itfelf to a contracted, 
felfiſh, and haughty mind. 
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CHAP. v. 


ie conſiftency of the Seripture Dofrine of 
| Redemption with the modern opinion 
85 of the Magnitude of Creation. | 


II is common for Deiſts to impute the 
progrels of their principles to the prevalence of 
true philoſophy. The world, they ſay, is more 
enlightened ; and a great number of diſcoveries 
are progreſlively making, which render the cre- 
dibility of the ſcriptures more and more. ſuſpi- 
cious, It is now a commonly-received opinion, 
for inſtance, among men of ſcience, that this 
world is but a point in creation; that every 
planet is a world, and all the fixed ſtars ſo ma- 
ny ſuns in the centres of ſo many ſyſtems of 
worlds ; and that as every part of creation 
within our knowledge teems with life, and as 
God hath made nothing in vain, it is highly 
probable that all theſe worlds are inhabited by 
intelligent beings, who are capable of knowing 
and adoring their Creator. But if this be true, 
how incredible is it that ſo great a portion of 
regard ſhould be exerciſed by the ſupreme Be- 
ing towards man as the ſcriptures repreſent ; 


how incredible eſpecially it muſt appear to a 
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thinking mind that Deity ſhould become in- 
carnate, ſhould take human nature into the 
moſt intimate union with himſelf, and thereby 
raiſe it to ſuch ſingular eminency 'in the ſcale 
of being, though compared with the whole of 
creation, if we comprehend even the whole 
ſpecies, it be leſs than a neſt of inſe&ts com- 
pared with the unnumbered millions of ani- 
mated beings which inhabit the earth. 


This objection, there is reaſon to think, has 
had a very conſiderable influence on the ſpecu- 
lating part of mankind. Mr. Paine in the 
Firſt part of his Age of Reaſon,* has laboured 
after his manner to make the moft of it, and 
thereby to diſparage Chriſtianity. © Though 
it is not a direct article of the Chriftian ſyſ- 
„tem, he ſays, that this world which we in- 
© habit is the whole of the habitable creation; 
5 yet it is ſo worked up therewith from what 
* is called the Moſaic account of the creation, 
the ſtory of Eve and the apple, and the 
* counterpart of that ſtory, the death of the 
© Son of God, that to believe otherwiſe, that 
* js, to believe that God created a plurality 
* of worlds, at leaſt as numerous as what we 
6 call ſtars, renders the Chriſtian ſyſtem of 


. P. r 
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faith at once little and ridiculous, and ſcat- 
{© ters it in the mind like feathers in the air. 
„ The two beliefs cannot be held together in 
© the ſame mind; and he who thinks he 


© believes both has thought but little of 
either.“ * 


Again, Having diſcourſed on the vaſt ex- 
tent of creation, he aſks, ** But in the midſt 
of theſe reflections, what are we to think of 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem of faith, that forms it- 
{elf upon the idea of only one world, and 
that of no greater extent than twenty-five 
thouſand miles? ”—** From whence could a- 
riſe the ſolitary and ſtrange conceit that the 
Almighty, who had millions of worlds equal- 
ly dependant on his protection, ſhould quit 
the care of all the reſt, and come to die in 
our world, becauſe they ſay one man, and 
one woman had eaten an apple? And on the 
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* world in the boundleſs creation had an Eve, 


an apple, a ſerpent, and a Redeemer? In 
this caſe, the perſon who is irreverently call- 
ed the Son of God, and ſometimes God 
* himſelf, would have nothing elſe to do than 
to travel from world to world, in an endleſs 


* p. 40. 


140 


64 


other hand, are we to ſuppoſe that every 
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© ſucceſſion of death, with ſcarcely a momen- 
_ © tary interval of life.” * 


To animad vert upon all the extravagant and 
offenſive things even in ſo ſmall a part of Mr. 
Paine's performance as the above quotation, 
would be an irkſome taſk. A few remarks how- 
ever may not be improper. 


Firſt, Though Mr. Paine is pleaſed to ſay 
in his uſual ſtyle of naked aſſertion, that, the 
* two beliefs cannot be held together; and 
«© that he who thinks he believes both, has 
thought but little of either; ” yet he cannot 
be ignorant that many who have admitted the 
one, have at the ſame time held faſt the other. 
Mr. Paine is certainly not overloaded with mo- 
deſty when comparing his own abilities and ac- 
quiſitions with thoſe of other men; but I am 
inclined to think, that, with all his aſſurance, 
he wall not pretend that Bacon, or BoyLx, or 
Nzewrzon, to mention no more, had thought 
but little of philoſophy or Chriſtianity. I ima- 
gine it would be within the compaſs of truth 
were I to ſay, they beſtowed twenty times 

more thought upon both theſe ſubjects than 
ever Mr. Paine did. His extreme ignorance 


* p. 46. 
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of Chriſtianity, at leaft, is manifeſt, by the 
numerous groſs blunders of which he has been 
detected. 


Secondly, Suppoſing the ſcripture account 
of the Creation to be inconſiſtent with the ideas 
which modern philoſophers entertain of its ex- 
tent; yet it is not what Mr. Paine repreſents 
it. It certainly does not teach * that this 
world which we inhabit is the whole of the 
© habitable creation.” Mr. Paine will not de- 
ny that it exhibits a world of happineſs, and a 
world of mifery, though in the career of his 
_ extravagance he ſeems to have overlooked it. 


Thirdly, If the two beliefs, as Mr. Paine 
calls them; cannot be conſiſtently held toge- 
ther, we need not be at a loſs to determine 
which to relinquiſh. All the reaſoning in fa- 
vour of a multiplicity of worlds, inhabited by 
intelligent beings, amounts to no more than 


a firong probability. No man can properly be 
{aid to believe it: it is not a matter of faith, 
but of opinion. It is an opinion too that has 
taken place of other opinions, which in their 
day were admired by the philoſophical part of 
mankind as much as this is in ours. Mr. Paine 
leems to with to have it thought, that the doc- 
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trine of a multiplicity of inhabited worlds is a 
matter of demonſtration: but the exiſtence of 
a number of heavenly bodies, whoſe revolu- 
tions are under the direction of certain laws, 
and whoſe returns therefore are the ohjects of 
human calculation, does not prove that they 
are all inhabited by intelligent beings. I do not 
deny that from other conſiderations the thing 
may be highly probable; but it is no more than 
a probability. Now before we give up a doc- 
trine, which, if it were even to prove fallaci- 
ous, has no dangerous conſequences attending 
it; and which, if it ſhould be found a truth, 
involves our eternal ſalvation, we ſhould endea- 
vour to have a more ſolid ground than mere 
opinion on which to take our ſtand. 

But I do not with to avail myſelf of theſe 
obſervations, as I am under no apprehenſions 
that the cauſe in which I engage requires them. 
ADMITTING THAT THE INTELLIGENT CREA- 
TION IS AS EXTENSIVE AS MODERN PHILO- 
SOPHY SUPPOSES, THE CREDIBILITY OF RE- 
DEMPTION is NOT THEREBY WEAKENED; BUT 
ON THE CONTRARY, IN MANY RESPECTS 1S 
STRENGTHENED AND AGGRANDIZED. I ſhall 
offer a tew obſervations on each of the branches 
of the above poſition. 


( 
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The ſcripture doctrine of Redemption, it is 
acknowledged, ſuppoſes that man, mean and 
little as he is in the ſcale of being has occupied 
a peculiar portion of the divine regard. It re- 
quires to be noticed, however, that the ene- 
mies of revelation, in order, it ſhould ſeem, to 
give the greater force to their objection, dimi- 
niſh the importance of man as a creature of God 
beyond what its friends can admit. Though 
Mr. Paine expreſſeth his “ hope of happineſs 
beyond this life; ” and though ſome other de- 
iſtical writers have admitted the immortality 
of the foul; yet this is more than others of 
them will allow. The hope of a future ſtate, as 
we have ſeen, 1s objected to by many of them 
as a ſelfiſh principle; and others of them have 
attempted to hold it up to ridicule. But the 
immortality of man is a doctrine which Re- 
demption ſuppoſes; and if this be allowed, man 
is not ſo inſignificant a being as they might 
with to conſider him. A being that poſſeſſes an 
immortal mind, a mind capable of increaſing 
knowledge, and conſequently of increaſing hap- 
pineſs, or miſery, in an endleſs duration, can- 
not be inſignificant. It is no exaggeration to 
ſay that the ſalvation of one ſoul, according to 
the {criptural account of things, is of incon- 


T 
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ceivaþly greater moment than the temporal 
ſalvation of a nation, or of all the nations in 
the world, for ten thouſand ages. The eternal 
ſalvation, therefore, of a number of loſt ſinners, 
-which no man can number, however it may be 
A matter of infinite condeſcenſion in the great 
Supreme to accompliſh, is not an object for 
creatures, even the moſt exalted, to conſider 
as of {mall account. 


Redemption confiftent with [PAR II. 


Having premiſed thus much, I ſhall pro- 
ceed, in the Firſt place, to offer a few obſer- 
vations in proof that THERE IS NOTHING IN 
THE SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE OF REDEMPTION 
WHICH IS INCONSISTENT WITH THE MODERN 
OPINION OF THE MAGNITUDE OF CREA“ 
'TION. 


I. Let creation be as extenſive as it may, 
and the number of worlds be multiplied to the ut- 
moſt boundary to which imagination can reach, 
there is no proof that any of them, except men 
and angels, have apoſtatized N God. — 


If our world be only a mall province, ſo to 
ſpeak, of God's vaſt empire, there is reaſon to 
hope that it is the only part of it where fin has 
entered, except among the fallen angels; and 
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that the endleſs myriads of intelligent beings 
in other worlds are all the hearty friends of 
virtue, of order, and of God. 


If this be true, (and there is nothing in 
philoſophy or divinity; I believe to diſcredit 
it,) then Mr. Paine need not have ſuppoſed, 
if he could have ſuppreſſed the pleaſure of the 
witticiſm, that the Son of God ſhould have to 


travel from world to world in the character of 
a Redeemer. 


II. Let creation be ever ſo extenſive, there 
is nothing inconſiſtent with reaſon in ſuppoſing 
that ſome one particular part of it ſhould be cho- 
ſen out of the reſt, as a theatre on which the 


great author of all things would perform his " 
glorious Works, — 


Every empire that has been founded in this 
world has had ſome one particular ſpot where 
thoſe actions were performed from whence its 
glory has ariſen. The glory of the Ceſars was 
founded on the event of a battle fought near a 
very inconſiderable city: and why might not 
this world, though leſs than“ twenty five 
thouſand miles in circumference,” be choſen 

T2 
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as the theatre on which God would bring about 
events that ſhould fill his whole empire with 
glory and joy? It would be as reaſonable to 
plead the inſignificance of Adium or Agincourt 
as an ohjection to the competency of the victo- 
ries there obtained (ſuppoſing them to have 
been on the fide of righteouſneſs) to fill the 
reſpective empires of Rome and Britain with 
glory, as that of our world to fill the whole em- 
pire of God with matter of joy and everlaſting 
praiſe. The truth is, the comparative dimen- 
ſion of our world is of no account. It it be 
large enough for the accompliſhment of events 
which are ſufficient to occupy the minds of all 
intelligences, that is all that is required. 


III. Van one part of God's creation ra- 
ther than another poſſeſſed a ſuperior fitneſs to 
become a theatre on which he might diſplay his 
glory, it ſhould ſeem to be that part where the 
greateſt efforts had been made to diſhonour 
him. — 


A rebellious province in an empire would 
be the fitteſt place in it to diſplay the juſtice, 
goodneſs, and benignity of a government. 
Here would naturally be erected the banner of 
righteouſneſs; here the war would be carried 
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on; here pardons and puniſhments to different 
characters would be awarded; and here the 
honours of the government would be eſtabliſhed 
on ſuch a baſis, that the remoteſt parts of the 
empire might hear and fear, and learn obedi- 
ence. The part that is diſeaſed whether in the 
body natural or the body politic, is the part to 
which the remedy is directed. Let there be 
what number of worlds there may, full of in- 
telligent creatures; yet if there be but one 
world which is guilty and miſerable, thither 
will be directed the operations of mercy. The 
good ſhepherd of the ſheep will leave the ninety. 
and nine in the wilderneſs, and ſeek and ſave 
that which 1s loſt, 


IV. The events brought to paſs in this world, 
little and infignificant as it may be, are competent 
to fill all, and every part of God's dominions with 
everlaſting and increaſing joy. — 


Mental enjoyment differs widely from cor- 
poreal; the beftowment of the one upon a great 
number of objects is neceſſarily attended with 
a diviſion of it into parts; and thoſe who come 
in for a ſhare of it diminith the quantity re- 
maining fox others that come after them; but 

SS - 
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not fo the other. An intellectual object requires 
only to be known, and it is equally capable of 
affording enjoyment to a million as to an indi- 
vidual, to a world as to a million, and to the 
whole univerſe, be it ever ſo extenſive, as to 
4 world. If as the ſcriptures inform us, God 
was manifeſt in the fleſh, juſtified in the ſpirit, 
ſeen of angels, preached unto the gentiles, be- 
lieved on in the world, and received up into glory; 
if there be enough in this mysterious tranſac- 
tion to fill with joy the hearts of all who believe 
it; if it be fo intereſting that the moſt exalted 
intelligences become comparatively indifferent 
fo every other object, defiring to look into it; 
then is it ſufficient to fill all things, and to ex- 


hibit the divine glory in all places of his do- 
minion. * | 


Mr. Paine allows that it is not a direct 
article of the chriſtian ſyſtem that there is not 
a plurality of inhabited worlds; yet he affirms 
it is ſo worked h with the ſcripture account, 
that to believe the latter we muſt relinquiſh the 
former, as little and ridiculous. 


The ſcriptures, it is true, do not teach the 
doctrine of a multitude of inhabited worlds: 


* 1Pet. i. 12, Epheſ. iv, 10. Pal. ciii. 22. 
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but neither do they teach the contrary. Nei- 
ther the one nor the other forms any part of 
their deſign. The object they keep in view, 
though Mr. Paine may term it “ little and ri- 
diculous, is infinitely ſuperior to this, both as 
to utility and magnitude. They were not gi- 
ven to teach us aſtronomy, or geography, or 
civil government, or any ſcience which relates 
to the prefent life only; therefore they do not 
determine upon any ſyſtem of any of theſe ſci- 
ences. Theſe are things upon which reaſon is 
competent to judge, ſufficiently at leaſt for all 


the purpoſes of human life, without a revelation 


from heaven. The great object of Revelation 
is, to inſtruct us in things which pertain to our 
everlaſting peace; and as to other things, even 
the riſe and fall of the mightieſt empires, they 


are only touched in an incidental manner, as 


the mention of them might be neceſſary to 
higher purpoſes. The great empires of Babylon, 
Perſia, Greece, and Rome are predicted and 
deſcribed in the ſcriptures by the riſing and ra- 
vaging of ſo many beaſts of prey. Speaking of 
the European part of the earth, which was in- 
habited by the poſterity of Japhet, they do not 
go about to give an exact, geographical deſcrip- 
tion of it; but, by a ſynecdoche, call it the 
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ies of the gentiles; * and this, as I ſuppoſe, 
becauſe its eaſtern boundary, the Archipelago, 
or Grecian 1flands, were fituated contiguous 
to the Holy Land. And thus when ſpeaking 
of the whole creation, they call it the heavens 
and the earth, as being the whole that comes 
within the reach of our ſenſes. - 


It is no diſhonour to the ſcriptures that they 
keep to their profeſſed end. Though they give 
us no ſyſtem of aſtronomy; yet they urge us 
to ſtudy the works of God, and teach us to a- 
dore him upon every diſcovery. Though they 
give us no ſyſtem of geography ; yet they en- 
courage us to avail ourſelves of obſervation and 
experience to obtain one, ſeeing the whole 
earth is given in prophecy to the Meſſiah, and 
is marked out as the field in which his ſervants 
are to labour. Though they determine not 
upon any mode or ſyſtem of civil government; 
yet they teach obedience, in civil matters, to 
all. And though their attention be mainly 
directed to things which pertain to the life to 
come; yet by attending to their inſtructions, 
we are alſq fitted for the labours and ſufferings 
of the preſent lite. 


Gen. x. 5. Iſai, xlix. 1. 
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The ſcriptures are written in a popular ſtyle, 
as beſt adapted to their great end. If the ſal- 
vation of philoſophers only had been their ob- 
ject, the language might poſſibly have been 
ſomewhat different; though even this may be 
a matter of doubt, ſince the ſtyle is ſuited to 
the ſubject, and to the great end which they 
had in view: But being addrefſed to men of 
every degree, it was highly proper that the 
language ſhould be fitted to every capacity, 
and ſuited to their common modes of concep- 
tion. They ſpeak of the foundations of the earth, 
the ends of the earth, the greater and leſſer 
lights in the heavens, the ſun ung, ſtanding 
fill, and going down, and many other things in 
the ſame way. If deiſts object to theſe modes 
of ſpeaking as conveying ideas which are in- 
conſiſtent with the true theory of the hea- 
vens and the earth, let them, if they can, ſub- 
ſtitute others which are conſiſtent; let them in 
their, common converſation, when deſcribing 
the revolutions of evening and morning, ſpeak 
of the earth as riſing and going down inſtead 
of the Sun, and the ſame with regard to the 
revolutions of the planets, and ſee if men in 
common will better underſtand them, or whe- 
ther they would be able even to underſtand one 
another. The conſtant uſe of ſuch language, 
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even by philoſophers themſelves, in common 
converſation, ſufficiently proves the futility 
and unfairneſs of their objecting to Revelation 
on this account. The popular ideas on theſe 
ſubjects are as much ** worked up ” in the com- 


mon converſation of philoſophers as they are 
in the ſcriptures, 


By the drift of Mr. Paine's writing he ſeems 
to wiſh to convey- the idea, that ſo contracted 
were the views of the ſcriptural writers, that 
even the globularity of the earth was unknown 
to them. If, however ſuch a ſentence as that 
of Job, He hangeth the earth upon nothing, * 
had been found in any of the old heathen wri- 
fers, he would readily have concluded that 
„ this idea was familiar to the ancients.” Or 
if a heathen poet had uttered ſuch language as 
that of Ifaiah, Behold, the nations are as « drop 
of a bucket, and are counted as the ſmall duft of 
the balance: behold, he taketh up the iſles as a 
very little thing. All nations before Him are 
as nothing; and they are counted to Him leſs 
than nothing and vanity, he might have been 
applauded as pofſeſling a mind as large, and 
nearly as well informed as the geniuſes of mo- 
dern times, But the truth is, the ſeriptural 


* Chap. xxvi. 7, 
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writers were not intent on diſplaying the great- 
neſs of their own conception, nor even of cre- 
ation itſelf; but rather of the glory of Him 
who filleth all in all. 


The foregoing obſervations may ſuffice to 
remove Mr. Paine's objection; but if in ad- 
dition to them it can be proved that upon 
the ſuppoſition of a great number of inha- 
bited worlds, Chriſtianity, inſtead of appearing 
little and ridiculous,” is the more enlarged, 
and that ſonie of its difficulties are the more 
eaſily accounted for, this will be ſtill more ſatiſ- 
factory. Let us therefore proceed, Secondly, to 
offer evidence that THE CURISTIAN DOCTRINE 
OF REDEMPTION IS STRENGTHENED AND AG- 
GRANDIZED BY THE SUPPOSED MAGNITUDE 
OF CREATION. 


I. The ſcripture teaches that God's regard 
to man is an aſtoniſhing inſtance of condeſcenſion, 
and that on account of the diſparity between him 
and the celeſtial creation. — 


IV hen I conſiden thy heacens, faith David, 
the work of thy fingers, the moon and the ſturs 
which thou haſt erdained; what is man, that 
thou art mindful of him; and the fon of man that 
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thou wifiteft him? Vill God in very deed, ſaith 
Solomon, dwell with men upon the earth?“ 


The divine condeſcenſion towards man is 
a truth upon any ſyſtem; but upon the ſuppo- 
ſition of the heavenly bodies being ſo many 
inhabited worlds, it is a truth full of amaze- 


ment, and the foregoing language of David 


and Solomon is forcible beyond all conception. 
The idea of Him, who upholds a Univerſe of 
ſuch extent by the word of his power, becoming 
incarnate, reſiding with men, and ſetting up 
his kingdom amongſt them, that he might 
raiſe them to eternal glory, as much ſurpaſſeth 
all that philoſophy calls great and noble, as 
the Creator ſurpaſſeth the work of his hands. 


II. The ſcriptures inform us that before 
creation was begun, our world was marked out by 
eternal wiſdom as the theatre of its joyful opera- 
tions. — 


* Pf. viii. 3, 4. 2 Chr. yi. 18, In this part of the 
ſubject conſiderable uſe is made of the ſcriptures ; but it is 
only for the purpoſe of aſcertaining what the chriſtian dic- 
trine of redemption is: and this is undoubtedly conſiſtent 
with every rule of juſt reaſoning, as, whether they be 
true or falſe, they are the ſtandard by which this doctrine 
is to be meaſured, 
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This idea is forcibly expreſſed in the eighth 
chapter of Proverbs: Before the mountains 
were ſettled; before the hills was I brought forth 
—while as yet he had not made the earth, nor 
the fields, nor the higheſt part of the duſt of the 
world. When he prepared the heavens, I was 
there; when he ſet a compaſs upon the face of the 
depth : when he eftabliſhed the clouds above ; when 
he rengthened the fountains of the deep: when. 
he gave to the Sea his decree, that the waters 
ſhould not paſs his commangment : when he ap- 
pointed the foundations of the earth: then J 


was by him, as one brought up with him: and 1 


was daily his delight, rejoicing always before him; 
rejoicing in the habitabte part of his earth; and 
my delights were with the ſons of men. ' 


On this intereſting paſſage I ſhall offer a 
few remarks. Firſt, Amongſt the variety of 
objects which are here ſpecified as the works of 
God, the earth is mentioned as being in a ſort 
his peculiar property. Doubtleſs the whole 
creation is the Lord's; but none of his other 
works are here claimed as his own, in the man- 
ner that the earth is. It is called his earth. 
And this ſeems to intimate a deſign of render- 
ing it the grand theatre on which his greateſt 
work thould be performed; a work that ſhould 
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fill all creation with joy aud wonder. Secondly, 
The wiſdom of God is deſcribed as rejoicing in 
the contemplation of this part of the creation. 
Whether wiſdom in this paſſage be underſtood 
of the promiſed Meſſiah, or of a divine attri- 
bute perſonified, it makes no difference as to 
the argument. Allow it to mean the latter; 
and that the rejoicing of wiſdom is a figurative 
mode of ſpeaking, like that of mercy rejoicing 
againſt Judgement ; * ſtill Redemption by Jeſus 
Chriſt is the object concerning which it was 
exerciſed. N othing leſs can be intimated than 
this, that the earth was the place marked out 
by eternal Wiſdom as the theatre of its joyful 
operations. Thirdly, The habitable part of the 
earth was more eſpecially the object of wiſdom's 
Joyful contemplation. The abodes of men, 
which through fin had become ſcenes of aho- 
mination, by the interpoſition of the Mediator, 
were to become the abodes of righteouſneſs. 
Here the Serpent's head was to be bruiſed, his 
ſchemes, confounded, and his works deſtroyed: 
and that by the /Yoman's ſeed, the human na- 
ture, which he had deſpiſed and degraded. 
Here a trophy was to be raiſed to the glory of 
ſovereign grace, and million? of ſouls, delivered 
from everlaſting deſtruction, were to preſent 


* James ii. 13. 
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an offering of praiſe to Him that loved them, 
and waſhed them from their fins in his own 
blood. Here, in a word, the peculiar glory 
of the Godhead was to be diſplayed m ſuch a 
manner as to afford a leſſon of joyful amaze- 
ment to the whole creation, throughout all ages 
of time, yea world without end !* Laſtly, Not 
only were the abodes of man contemplated with 
rejoicing, but the ſons of men themſelves re- 
garded with delight. The operations of eternal 
wiſdom were directed to their ſalvation; and 
their ſalvation was appointed to become in re- 
turn a mirror in which the whole creation ſhould 
bohold the operations of eternal wiſdom. This 
expreſſive paſſage contains a fulneſs of meaning, 
let the extent of the intelligent creation be 
what it may: but if it be of that extent which 
modern philoſophy ſuppoſes, it contains a 
greater fulneſs ſtill. It perfectly accords with 
all thoſe ideas ſuggeſted of this earth being 
the choſen theatre, upon which events ſhould be 
brought to paſs that ſhall fill creation with 
everlaſting joy; and well they may, if the 
proſpect of them even rejoiced the heart of 
God! 


a 


III. The mediation of Chriſt is repreſented 
* Epheſ. iii. 21, 
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in ſcripture as bringing the whole creation into 
union with the Church or people of God. — 


In the diſpenſation of the fulneſs of times, 
it is ſaid that God would gather together in one 
all things in Chriſt, both which are in heaven, 
and which are on earth, even in him. Again, 
It pleaſed the Father that in him ſhould all ful- 
neſs dwell; and (having made peace through the 
blood of his croſs) by him to reconcile all things 
unto himſelf, by him, 1 ſay, whether things in 
earth, or things in heaven. 


The language here uſed ſuppoſes that the 
introduction of ſin has effected a diſunion be- 
tween men and the other parts of God's cre- 
ation. It is natural to ſuppoſe it ſhould be ſo. 
If a province of a great empire riſe up in rebel- 
lion againſt the lawful government, all com- 
munication between the inhabitants of ſuch pro- 
vinces, and the faithful adherents to order and 
obedience muſt be at an end. A line of ſepa- 
ration would be immediately drawn by the 
ſovereign, and all intercourſe between the one 
and the other prohibited. Nor would it lefs 
accord with the inclination than with the duty 
of all the friends of righteouſneſs to withdraw 


* Epheſ. i. 10. + Col. i. 19, 20. 
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their connexion from thoſe who were in rebel- 
lion againſt the ſupreme authority, and the ge- 
neral good: It muſt have been thus with regard 
to the holy angels on man's apoſtaſy. Thoſe 
who at the creation of our world had /ung toge- 
ther, and even, ſhouted for joy, would now re- 
tire in diſguſt and holy indignation. 


But through the mediation of Chriſt a re- 
union is effected. By the blood of the croſs 
we have peace with God ; and, being recon- 
ciled to him, are united to all who love him 
throughout the whole extent of creation. If 


Paul could addreſs the Corinthians concerning 


one of their excluded members, who had been 
brought to repentance, 7o whom ye forgive any 
thing, I alſo ; much more would the friends of 
righteouſneſs ſay in their addreſſes to the great 
Supreme, concerning an excluded member 


from the moral ſyſtem, To whom Tnou forgtio- 


eft any thing, we alſo ! Hence angels acknow- 
ledge chriſtians as brethren, and become min- 
iſtering ſpirits to them while inhabitants of the 
preſent world. * | 


There is another conſideration which muſt 


U 


* Rev. xix. 10. Heb. * 14. 
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tend to cement the holy part of God's creation 
to the church ; which is, their being all united 
umder one head. A central point of union has 
à great effect in cementing mankind. We ſee 
this every day in people who fit under the ſame 
miniſtry, or ſerve under the ſame commander, 
or are ſubjects of the fame prince : whether mi- 
niſter, general, or prince, if they love him, they 
will be more or lefs united together under him. 


Now it is a part of the reward of our Re- 
deemer, for his great humiliation, that he 
ſhould be exalted as head over the whole crea- 
tion of God. Being found in faſhion as a man, 
he humbled himſelf, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the croſs. Wherefore 
God alſo hath highly exalted him, and given him 
a name which is above every name: that at the 
name of Jeſus every knee fhould bow, of heavenly 
beings, of earthly, and of thoſe under the earth. 
— He is the head of all principality and power — 
God raiſed him from the dead, and ſet him at his 
own right hand in the heavenly places, far above 
all principality and power, and might, and do- 
 mimon, and every name that is named, not only 
in this world, but alſo in that which is to come: 
and put all things under his feet; and gave him 
to be the head over all things to the Church, 
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which is his body, the fulneſs of. him that ben 
all in all, * 


Theſe paſſages, it is true, repreſent the do- 


minion of Chriſt as extending over the whole 


creation, enemies as well as friends, and things 
as well as perſons. But if the very enemies of 


God are cauſed to ſubſerve the purpoſes of Re- 


demption, much more his friends: what the 


others do by conſtraint, theſe do willingly; | 


and the conſideration of their having one head 
muſt make them feel, as it were, nearer akin. 
And as Chriſt is head over all things to the 
church, whach is his body, it is hereby intimated 
that the happineſs of the church is by theſe 
means abundantly enlarged. 


To what extent creation reaches I do not 
pretend to know: be that however what it may, 
the foregoing paſſages teach us to conſider the 
influence of Redemption as commenſurate with 
it; and in proportion to the magnitude of the 
one, ſuch muſt be the influence of the other as 
to the accompliſhment of reunion, and the reſ- 
toration of happinels. 


92 


* Phil. ii. 8—10. Col. ii. 10. Ephe. i. 20—22. 
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IV. Through the Mediation of Chriſt not 
only is the whole creation repreſented as aug- 
menting the bleſſedneſs of the Church; but the 
Church as augmenting the oy of the whole 
' Creation. — | 


As one member, be it ever ſo ſmall, cannot 
ſuffer, without the whole body in ſome degree 
ſuffering with it; ſo if we conſider our world 
as a member of the great body or ſyſtem of be- 
ing, it might naturally be ſappoſed that the ill 
or well-being of the former would in ſome mea- 
ſure affect the happineſs of the latter. The fall 
of a planet from its orbit in the ſolar ſyſtem 
would probably have a leſs effect upon the 
other planets, than that of man from the mo- 
ral ſyſtem upon the other parts of God's intel- 
ligent creation. And when it is conſidered 
that man 1s a member of the body diſtinguiſhed 
by ſovereign favour, as poſſeſſing a nature 
which the Son of God delighted to honour, 
by taking it upon himfelf, the intereſt which 
the Univerfe at large may have in his fall and 
recovery may be greatly augmented. The le- 
proſy of Miriam was an event that affected the 
whole camp of Iſrael; nor did they proceed 
on their journies till ſhe was reſtored to her ſi- 
tuation: and it is not unnatural to ſuppole, 
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that ſomething, analogous to this would be the 
effect of the fall and recovery of man on the 
whole creation, 


The happineſs of the redeemed is not the 
ultimate end of Redemption ; nor the only 
happineſs which will be produced by it. God 
is repreſented in the ſcriptures as conferring 
bis f favours in ſuch a way as that no creature 
ſhall , be bleſſed merely for his own ſake, but 
that he might communicate his bleſſedneſs to 
| others, With whatever powers, talents, or ad- 
vantages we are endued, it is not merely for 
our gratification, but that we may contribute 
to the general good. God gives diſcernment 
to the eye, ſpeech to the tongue, ſtrength to 
the arm, wes agility to the feet ; not for the 
gratification of theſe members, but for the ac- 
commodation of the body. It is the ſame i in 
other things, God hee d, Abraham; and where- 
fore? That he might be @ bleſſing. He bleſſed 
his poſterity after him ; and for what. purpoſe ? 
That in them all the Nations of the earth might 
be bleſſed, * T hough Iſrael was a nation choſen 
and beloved of God ; yet it was not for their 
righteouſneſs, nor merely with a view to their 


U3 


Gen. Xii. 2. XXll, 18. 
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happineſs that they were thus diſtinguithed : 
ut that he /migHt perform the oath which he 
fware unto their ſathers ; * the ſubſtance of 
which was, that the true religion ſhould prof- 
per aindhgft them, and be communicated by 
them to all other nations. The ungollly patt 
df the Jewith nation viewell things, it is true, 
in a different light : they valued tliemſelyes as 
the favourites of heaven, and looked down 
upon other nations with contemptuous diſlike. 
But it was otherwiſe with the godly ; they en- 
tered into the ſpirit of the Fomiſe made to 
their fathers. Hence they prayed that God 
would be merciful to them, and bleſs them, and 
cauſe his face to ſhine upon them; to the end 
THAT HIS WAY MIGHT BE KNOWN UPON 


EARTH, - AND HIS SAVING HEALTH AMONG 
ALL NATIONS. | 


The ſame ſpirit was manifeſted by the apol. 
tles and primitive chriſtians. They perceived 
that all that rich meaſure of gifts and graces 
by which they were diſtinguiſhed, was given 
them with the deſign of their communicating 
it to others; and this was their conſtant aim. 
Paul felt himſelf @ debtor both to jews and 
greeks, and ſpent his life in diffuſing the bleſ- 


* Deut. ix. 5. vil. 7. 8. f Pal. Ixvii. 
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ſings of the goſpel, though in return he was 
continually treated as an evil doer ; and the 
ſame might be ſaid of the other apoſtles. 


Nor is this ſocial principle confined to the 
preſent life. According to ſcripture repreſen- 
tations the happineſs of ſaints in glory will be 
conferred on them, not that it may ſtop there, 
but be communicated to the whole moral ſyſ- 
tem. The redemption of the church has al- 
ready added to the bleſſedneſs of other holy 
intelligences. It has furniſhed a new medium 
by which the glory of the divine perfections is 
beheld and admired, To explore the wiſdom 
of God in his works is the conſtant employ- 
ment of holy angels, and that in which conſiſts 
a large proportion of their felicity. Prior to 
the accompliſhment of the work of redemp- 
tion they contemplated the divine character 
through the medium of creation and provi- 
dence; but now unto principalities and-powers, 
in heavenly places, is known BY THE CHURCH 
the manifold wiſdom of God. F And fo much 
does this laſt diſplay of divine glory exceed all 
that have gone before it, that thoſe who have 
once obtained a view of it through this medi- 


U 4 


* Ephes. iii. 10, 
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zum, will certainly prefer it to every other: 
Which. things the angels defire to look into. * 
They do not however become indifferent to 
any of the divine operations: creation aud 
providence continue to attract their attention, 
and are abundantly more intereſting ;. they 
now ſtudy them according to the order in 
which they exiſt in the divine mind, that is, 
in ſnbleryiency to ee be F d 


But that which iS already accomplithed j js 
but ſmall in compariſon of what is in reſerve. 

At the final judgement when all the faithſul 
will be collected tagether, they will become a 
medium through which the Lord J eſus will be 
glorified and admired by the whole creation. 

He ſhall come to be glorified 18 his ſaints ; and 
to be admired Ix all them that believe in that 
day.. It is a truth that the ſaints of God will 
themſelves glorify and admire their great De- 
liverer, but not the truth of this paſſage ; the 
deſign of which is to repreſent. them as a medi- 
um through which he ſhall be glorified by. all 
the friends of God in the univerſe. The great 
phyſician will appear with his recovered mul- 
hons ; every one of whom will afford eyidence 


2 Pet. i. #2. + Col. i. 16. by him, and for him. 
+ 2 Theſ. i. 10. 
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of his. diſintereſted. love, and efficacious blood, 
to wle whole © Aliring Gate _ 

F Meoh the 6 ideas are 3 to us by 
thoſe repreſentations in which the. whole crea- 
tion are either called upon to rejoice on ac- 

count of our Redemption, or deſcribed as ac- 
tually rejoicing and praiſing the Redeemer. 
Thus David having ſpoken of God's mercy 
which was from everlaſting to everlaſting towards 
the children of men; addreſſes ALL HIS WORKS, 

IN ALL PLACES OF HIS DOMINION, 70 bleſs 


his name.“ John alſo informs us, ſaying, 7 


heard the voice of many angels round about the 
throne, and the living creatures, and the elders: 
and the number of them was ten thouſand times 
ten thouſand, and thouſands of thouſands; ſaying 
with a loud voice, Worth is the Lamb that was 
lain to receive power, and riches, and wiſdom and 
Strength, and honour, and glory, and bleſſing. 
And every creature which is in heaven, and on 
the earth, and under the earth, and ſuch as are 
in the ſea, and all that are in them, heard J, ſuy- 
ing, Bleſſing, and honour, and glory and pow- 
er, be unto him that ſitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb for ever and ever. . 


* Pſ. cili. 17—22, + Rev. v. 11—13. 
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The phraſeology of theſe paſſages is ſuch, 
that no one can reaſonably doubt whether the 
writers intended by it to expreſs the whole up- 
right intelligent creation, be it of what extent 
it may: and if it be of that extent which phi- 
loſophy ſuppoſes, the greater muſt be the in- 
fluence and importance of the work of Re- 
demption. 


V. The ſcriptures give us to erpect that the 
earth itſelf, as well as its redeemed inhabitants, 
ſhall at a frrture period be purified, and reunited 
fo the holy empire of God. 


We are taught to pray, and conſequently 
to hope, that when the kingdom of God ſhall 
univerſally prevail, kts will ſhall be done on earth 
as it is now in heaven :* but if fo, earth itſelf 
muſt become, as it were, a part of heaven. 


That we may form a clear and comprehen- 
five view of our Lord's words, and of this part 
of the ſubject, be it obſerved, that the ſorip- 
tures ſometimes diſtmguiſh between the king- 
dom of God, and that of Chriſt, Though the 
object of both be the triumph of truth and 
righteouſneſs, yet the mode of adminiſtration 


* Matt, vi. 10, 
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is different. The one is natural, the other de- 
legated: the latter is in fubſerviency to the 
former, and ſhall be finally ſucceeded by it. 
Chriſt is repreſented as acting in our world by 
delegation : as if a King had commiſſioned his 
Son to go and reduce a certain rebellious pro- 
vince, and reſtore it to his dominion. The 
period allotted for this work -extends from the 
time of the revelation of the promiſed Seed, to 
the day of judgement. The operations are 
pꝓprogreſſtve. If it had ſeemed good in his ſight, 
he could have overturned the power of Satan 
in a ſhort period; but his wiſdom ſaw fit to ac- 
compliſh it by degrees. Like the commander 
of an invading army, he firſt takes poſſeſſion 
of one poſt, then of another, then of a third, 
and ſo on, till by and by the whole country 
falls into his hands. And as the progreſs of a 
conqueror would be more rapid after a few of 
the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes had ſurrendered, (inaſ- 
much as things would then approach faſt to a 
*erifis, to a breaking up, as it were, of the pow- 
er of the enemy.) ſo it has been with the king- 
dom of Chriſt, and ſuch will be its progreſs 
before the end of time. In the early ages of 
the world but little was done. At one time 
true religion appears to have exiſted only in a 
few families. Afterwards it aſſumed a national 
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appearance. After this it was addreſſed to all 
nations. And before the cloſe of time all na- 
tions ſhall be ſubjected to the obedience of 
Chriſt, This ſhall be the breaking up of Satan's 
empire. Now, as on the conqueſt of a rebel- 
lious province the delegated authority of the 
conqueror would ceaſe, and the natural go- 
vernment of the empire reſume its original 
form; ſo Chriſt is repreſented as delivering up 
the kingdom to the Father, that God may be All 
in All, This is the ultimatum of the Meſliah's 
kingdom; and this appears to be the object 
for which he taught his diſciples to pray. 


As on the conqueſt of a rebellious province, 
ſome would be paxdoned, and others puniſhed; 
as every veſtige of rebellion would be effaced, 
and law, peace, and order flow in their ancient 
channels; ſuch a period might with propriety 
be termed d reſtitution of all things. Such 
will be the event of the laſt judgement, which 
is deſcribed as the concluding exercile of the 
delegated authority of Chriſt. 


And as on the conqueſt of a rebellious pro- 
vince, and the reſtitution of peace and order, 
that province, inſtead of being any longer ſepa- 


* Acts iii. 10. 
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rate from the reſt of the empire, would become 
a component part of it, and the King's will 
would be done in it as it had been done with-' 
out interruption in the loyal part of his territo- 
ries; ſuch is the repreſentation given with re- 
ſpect to our world, and the holy parts of God's 
dominions. A period will arrive when the will 
of God ſhall be done on earth as it is now done 
in heaven. This, however, will never be the 
caſe while any veſtige of moral evil remains. It 
muſt be after the general conflagration ; which, 
though it will deſtroy every kind of evil, root 
and branch, that now prevails upon the face of 
the earth, and will terminate the generations 
of Adam, who have poſſeſſed it; yet will not 
ſo deſtroy the earth itſelf but that it ſhall ſurvive 
its fiery. trial, and, as I apprehend, become 
the everlaſting abode of righteouſneſs ; a part 
of the holy empire of God. Nor is it perhaps 
improbable that it may ever continue the reſort, 
if not the frequent abode of thofe who are re- 
deemed from it. An attachment to place we 
know is at preſent deeply implanted in our na- 
ture. The inhabitants of the moſt inhoſpitable 
regions generally love their native country, 
and would not change it for any other. Cer- 
tain particular places where ſome of the moſt 
intereſting events have been tranſacted, when 
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viſited at ſome diſtance of time, become a con- 
ſiderable ſource of delight. Such was Bethel 
to Jacob, and Tabor, no doubt, to the three 
diſciples. And why may not a view of Bethle- 
hem, of Grethſemane, of Caluary, and of a thou- 
ſand other places where God has appeared for 
us, afford a ſource of everlaſting enjoyment ? 


However this may be, the fcriptures give 
us to underſtand, that though the elements ſhalt 
melt with fervent heat, aud the earth, and the 
works that are therem, ſhall be burnt up; yet, 


. according to promiſe, we are to look for new 


heavens, and a new. earth, wherein dwelleth righ- 
teouſneſs. * By the new heavens here is plainly 
to be underſtood ſo much 'of the elements as 
ſhall have been affected by the general confla- 
gration ; and by the new earth, the earth after 
it is purified by it. 


Much to the fame purpoſe is the account 
given towards the cloſe of the Revelation of 
John. After a deſcription of the general judge- 
ment, it follows, And I ſaw a new heaven, and 
a new earth: for the firſt heaven and the firſt 
carth were paſſed away. — And I John ſaw the 


* 2 Pet. iii. 12, 13. 
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Holy City, New Jeruſalem, coming down from 
God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned 


for her huſband. When the earth ſhall have 


become a part of God's holy empire, heaven 
itſelf may then be faid to be come down upon 
it; ſeeing all that is now aſcribed to the one 
will be true of the other. Behold, the tabernacle 
F God ſhall be with men, and he will dell with 
them; and they ſhall be his people, and God him- 
ſelf ſhall be with them, and ſhall be their God. 
And God ſhall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes : and there ſhall be no more death, neither 
forrow, nor crying, neither ſhall there be any 
more pain; for the former things ſhall be paſſed 
away. And he that ſat upon the Throne, ſaid, 
Behold I make all things new. And he faid unto 


me, Write: for theſe words are true and ſaithi- 
ful. 


If the great end of Redemption be the re- 
union of this world to the holy empire of God; 
and if ſuch reunion be accompanied with a 
mutual augmentation of bleſſedneſs, then the 
importance of the one muſt bear ſome propor- 
tion to the magnitude of the other. Upon 
any ſyſtem of philoſophy, Redemption is great; 
but upon that which ſo amazingly magnifies 


* Rev. xxi. 15. | 
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intelligent creation, . it muſt be great * 
— 


VI. The redes reproſent the e 
of the finally impenitent as appointed for an en- 
ample to the reſt of the creation. — | 


Sodom and Gomorrha, and the cities about 
them, in giving themſelves over to fornication, 
and going after ſtrange fleſh, are ſet forth rok 
AN EXAMPLE, ſuffering the vengeance of eter- 
nal fire. And her ſmoke (the ſmoke of Babylon) 
roſe up jor ever and ever. And the jour and 
twenty elders, and the four living creatures fell 
down and worſhipped God that ſat on the Throne, 
ſaying, Amen; Alleluia.“ 


The miſeries of the damned are never repre- 
ſented as inflicted upon them from ſuch a kind 
of wrath or vengeance as bears no relation to 
the general good. God is love; and in none of 
his proceedings does he viokte-this principle, 
or loſe ſight of the well-being of creation in 
general. The manifeſtation of his glory is not 
only inſeparably connected with this n 
but conſiſts in accompliſhing it. 


* Jude vii. Rev. xix. 3, 4. 
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It is neceſſary for the general good that 
God's abhorrence of moral evil ſhould be mark- 
ed by ſome ſtrong and durable expreſſion of it; 
ſo that no one ſubje& of his empire can over- 
look it. Such an expreſſion was the death of 
Chriſt, his only-begotten Son; and this availeth 
on behalf of all who acquieſce in his ſalvation: 
but all who do not, or who profeſs not ſuch a 
temper of heart as would acquieſce in it if it 
were preſented to them, muſt themſelves be 
made ſacrifices to his juſtice; and ſo like ene- 
mies and traitors to a human government, muſt 
be made to anſwer ſuch an end by their death 
as ſhall counteract the ill example afforded by 
their life. What is ſaid of the barren vine is 
applicable to the finally impenitent: It is not 
fit for any work—it is good for nothing but to be 
burned! * The only way in which they promote 
the general good is by their overthrow: Like 
the cenſers of Korah and his company which 
were made into broad plates for a covering to 
the altar; that they might be a ſign to the 
children of Tfrael in future generations; F or 
like Lot's wife, who was converted into a pillar 
of ſalt, or a laſting monument of divine diſplea- 
ſure! 
| X 


* Ezek, xv. 2—5. + Numb, xvi. 38. 
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Tf the grand end of future puniſhment be 
example, this muſt ſuppoſe the exiſtence of an 
intelligent creation, who ſhall profit by it; and 
it ſhould ſeem of a creation of magvitude; as 
it accords with the conduct of neither God nor 


man to puniſh a great number for an example 
to a few. 


This truth affords a ſatisfactory idea of the 
divine government, whether there be a multi- 
plicity of inhabited worlds or not: but if there 
be, it is ſtill more ſatisfactory; as on this ſup- 
poſition the number of thofe who ſhall be final- 
ly loſt may bear far leſs proportion to the whole 
of the intelligent creation, than a ſingle exe- 
cution to the inhabitants of a great empire. It 
is true, the loſs to thoſe who are loſt will be no- 
thing abated by this conſideration ; perhaps on 
the contrary, it may be augmented; and to 
them the divine government will eyer appear 
gloomy: but to-thoſe who judge of things im- 
partially, and upon an extenſive ſcale, it will 
appear to contain no more of a diſparagement 
to the government of the univerſe, than the 
execution of a murderer, once in a hundred 


years, would be to the government of a na- 
tion. 
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And now, I appeal to the intelligent, the 
ſerious, and the candiq reader, whether there 
be any truth in what Mr. Paine aſſerts, that 
to admit © that God created a plurality of 
Worlds, at leaſt as numerous as what we call 
e ſtars, renders the Chriſtian ſyſtem of faith 
© at once little and ridiculous , and ſcatters it 
in the mind like feathers in the air.” On the 
contrary, it might be proved that every ſyſtem 
of philoſophy 1s little in compariſon of Chriſti- 
anity. Philoſophy may expand our ideas of 
creation; but it neither inſpires a love to the 
moral character of the Creator, nor a well 
grounded hope of eternal life. Philoſophy at 
moſt can only place us upon the top of Piſgah: 
there, like Moſes, we mult die. It gives us 
no poſſeſſion of the good land: it is the pro- 
vince of Chriſtianity to add, ALL IS vou RS! 
When you have aſcended to the height of hu- 
man diſcovery, there are things, and things 
of infinite moment too, that are utterly beyond 
its reach. Revelation is the medium, and the 
only medium, by which, ſtanding, as it were, 
on nature's Alps,” we diſcover Thinms which 
eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, and of which 
It hath nev er entered into the heart of man to 


conceive. 1 
X 2 


cc 
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CONCLUDING ADDRESSES, 
i Done 


Deiſts, Jews, & Chriſtians. 


WHETHER the writer of theſe ſheets can 
juſtly hope that what he advances will attradt the 
attention of unbelievers, he does not pretend to 
ſay. If however it ſhould fall into the hands of 
individuals amongst them, he earneſtly entreats 


that for their own ſakes they would attend to 
what follows with ſeriouſneſs. 


— 


TO DEISTS. 
Fellow-Men, 


Ir is hoped that nothing in the 
preceding pages can be fairly conſtrued into 
a want of good will towards any of you. If 
I know my heart, it is not you, but your 


miſchievous principles that are the objects of 
my diſlike. 


In the former part of this performance 1 
have endeavoured to prove, that the ſyſtem 
which you embrace overlooks the moral cha- 
racter of God, refuſes to worthip him, affords 
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no ſtandard of right and wrong, undermines 
the moſt efficacious motives to virtuous action, 
actually produces a torrent of vice, and leaves 
mankind, under all their miſeries, to periſh 
without hope; in fine, that it is an immoral 
ſyſtem, pregnant with deſtruction to the hu- 
man race. Unleſs you be able to overturn what 
is there advanced, or, at leaſt, be conſeious that 
it is not true with regard to yourſelves, you 
have reaſon to be ſeriouſly alarmed. To em- 
brace a ſyſtem of immorality is the ſame thing 
as to be enemies to all righteouſneſs; neither 
to fear God, nor regard man; and what good 
fruit you can expect to reap from it, in this 
world or another, it is difficult to conceive. 
But alas, inſtead of being alarmed at the im- 
morality of your principles, is there no reaſon to 
ſuſpect that it is on this very account you che- 
riſh them? You can occaſionally praiſe the mo- 
rality of Jeſus Chriſt; but are you ſincere? 
Why then do you not walk by it? However you 
may magnify other difficulties, which you have 
induſtriouſly laboured to diſcover in the Bible, 
your actions declare that it is the holineſs of jts 
doctrines and precepts, that more than any 
thing elſe offends you. The manifeſt object at 
which you aim, both for yourſelves and the 
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world, is an exemption from its reſtraints. Your 
general conduct, if put into words, amounts 
to this; Come, let us break his bands, and caſt 
gway his cords from us. | 


Circumſtances of late years have much fa- 
voured your deſign. Your party has gained the 
aſcendency m a great nation, and has been con- 
fequently increaſing in other nations. Hence 
it 1s, perhaps, that your ſpirits are raiſed, and 
that a higher tone is aſſumed in your ſpeeches 
and writings than has been uſual on former oc- 
caſions. You are great, you are enlightened ; 
yes, you have found out the ſecret, and have 
only to rid the world of Chriſtianity in order 
to render it happy. But be not too confident. 
You are not the firſt who have ſet themſelves 
againſt the Lord, and againit his anointed. 
You have averthrown ſuperſtition; but vaunt 
not againſt Chriſtianity. Of a truth you have 
deſtroyed the gods of Rome, tor they were no 
gods; hut let this ſuffice you. It is hard to 
kick againſt the pricks. 


Whatever ſucceſs may attend your cauſe, 
if it be an immoral one, and eſpouſed on th 
very account, it cannot poſſibly ſtand. It muſt 
tall, and you may expect to be buried in its 
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ruins. It may be thought ſufficient for me to 
reaſon on the ſyſtem itſelf, without deſcending 
to the motives of thoſe who inbibe it; but where 
motives are manifeſted by actions, they be- 
come objects of human cognizance. Nor is 
there any hope of your unbelief being removed, 
but by ſomething that ſhall reach the cauſe of 
it. My deſire is neither to inſult nor flatter, 
but ſeriouſly to expoſtulate with you; if God 
peradventure may give you repentance to the 
acknowledgement of the truth, Three things 
in particular I would earneſtly recommend to 


(4 


your {ſerious conſideration. f 


How it was that you firſt imbibed your pre- 
ſent principles; How it is that almoſt all your 
writers, at one time or other, bear teſtimony in 
favour of Chriſtianity; and How it comes to 
. paſs that your principles fail you, as they are 
frequently known to do, in a dying hour, 


Firſt, How was IT THAT YOU FIRST 
RENOUNCED CHRISTIANITY, AND IMBIBED 
YOUR PRESENT PRINCIPLES? Retrace the 
proceſs of your minds, and aſk your conſci- 
ences as you proceed whether all was fair and 
upright, Nothing is more common than far 
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perſons of relaxed morals to attribute their 
change of conduct to a change of ſentiments, 

or views relative to thoſe ſubjects. It is gall- 
ing to one's own feelings, and mean in the ac- 
count of others, to a& againſt principle : but if 
a perſon can once perſuade himſelf to think 
favourably of thoſe things which he has for- 
merly accounted ſinful, and can furniſh a plea 
for them, which at leaſt may ſerve to parry the 
cenſures of mankind, he will feel much more 
at eaſe, and be able to put on a better face 
when he mingles in ſociety. Whatever inward 
ſtings may annoy his peace under certain occar 
ſional qualms, yet he has not to reproach him- 
ſelf, nor can others reproach him with that in- 
conſiſtency of character as in former inſtances. 

Rouſſeau confeſſes he found in the reaſonings 
of a certain lady, with whom he lived in the 
greateſt poſſible tamiliarity, all thoſe ideas which 
he had occafion for—: Have you not found the 
ſame in the converſation and wr itin gs of deiſts? 
Did you not, previous to your rejection WF 
Chriſtianity, indulge in vicious courſes; and, 

while indulging in theſe courſes, did not its 
holy precepts, and awful threatenings gall your 
ſpirits? Were you not like perſons gathering 
forbidden fruit amidſt ſhowers of arrows; and 
had you not recourſe to your preſent principles 
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for a ſhield againſt them? If you cannot ho- 


neſtly anſwer theſe queſtions in the negative, 
you are in an evil caſe. You may flatter your- 
ſelves for a while that perhaps there may be no 
hereafter, or at leaſt no judgement to come; 
but you know the time is not far diſtant when 
you muſt go and ſee; and then, if you ſhould 
be miſtaken, What will you do? 


Many of you have deſcended from godly 
parents, and have had a religious education. 
Has not your infidelity ariſen from the diſlike 
which you conceived in early life to religious 
exerciſes? Family worſhip was a wearinels to 
you; and the cautions, warnings, and coun- 
ſels, which were given you, inſtead of having 
any proper effect, only irritated your corrup- 
tions. You longed to be from under the yoke. 
Since that time your parents, it may be, have 
been removed by death; or if they live, they 
may have loſt their controul over you. So, 
now you are free. But {till ſomething is want- 
ing to eraſe the prejudices of education, which 
in ſpite of all your efforts, will accompany you, 
and imbitter your preſent purſuits. For this 
purpoſe a friend puts into your hands The Age 
of Reaſon, or ſome production of the kind. You 
read it with avidity. This is the very thing 
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you wanted. You have long ſuſpected the truth 
of Chriſtianity ; but had not courage to oppoſe 
it. Now then you are a philoſopher; yes, a 
philoſopher! Our fathers, ſay you, might be 
well meaning people, but they were impoſed 
upon by prieſts. The world gets more enligh- 
5 tened now-a-days. There is no need of ſuch 
* rigidneſs. The Supreme Being, (if there 
be one) can never have created the pleaſures 
of life, but for the purpoſe of enjoyment. 
© Avaunt, ye ſelf-denying caſuiſts! Nature is 
* the law of man! 


Was not this, or ſomething nearly reſem- 
bling it, the proceſs of your minds? And are 


Fou now ſatisfied? I do not aſk whether you 


have been able to defend your cauſe againſt aſ- 
{ailants, nor whether you have gained converts 
to your way of thinking: you may have done 
both ; but are you ſatisfied with yourſelves? Do 
you really believe yourſelves to be in the right 
way? Have you no miſgivings of heart? Is there 
not ſomething within you which occaſionally 
whiſpers, * My parents were righteous, and I 
am wicked: O that my ſoul were in their ſouls 
ſtead! 


, 


Ah young men! If ſuch be the accaſional 
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revoltings of your mind, what are you doing in 
labouring to gain others over to your way of 
thinking? Can you from experience honeſtly 
promiſe them peace of mind? Can you go about 
to perſuade them that there is no hell, when, 
if you would ſpeak the truth, you muſt acknow- 
ledge that you have already an earneſt of it 
kindled in your boſoms? If counlels were not 
loſt upon you, I would intreat you to be con- 
tented with deſtroying your own fouls. Have pi- 
ty on your fellow-creatures, if you havenoneup- 
on yourſelves? Nay, ſpare yourlelves ſo much, 
at leaſt, as not to incur the everlaſting execra- 

tions of your moſt intimate acquaintance. If 
_ Chriſtianity ſhould prove, what your conſcien- 
ces in your moſt ſerious moments tell you it is, 
you are doing this every day of your lives. 


Secondly, Conſider How 1T IS THAT AT- 
MOST ALL YOUR WRITERS, AT ONE TIME 
OR OTHER, BEAR TESTIMONY IN FAVYOUR 
oF CHRISTIANITY. It were eaſy to collect 
from thoſe very writings which were deſigned 
to undermine the Chriſtian Religion hundreds 
of teſtimonies in its favour. Voltaire and Rouſ- 
eau, as we have ſeen already,“ have in their 
fits gone far towards contradicting all which 
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they have written againſt it. Bolingbroke has 
done the ſame. Such ſentences as the follow- 
ing may be found in his publications: Sup- 
* poſing Chriſtianity to have been a human 
« invention, it has been the moſt amiable in- 
vention that was ever impoſed on mankind 
for their good—Chriſtianity as it came out 
* of the hand of God, if I may uſe the ex- 

6 „ preſſion, was a moſt ſimple and intelligible 
rule of belief, worſhip, and manners, which 
* 15 the true notion of a religion—The goſpel 
is in all cafes one continued leſſon of the 
<* ſtricteſt morality, of juſtice, of benevolence, 
aud of univerſal charity. Paine perhaps 
has ſaid as little in this way as any of your wri- 
ters, yet he has profeſſed a reſpect for the cha- 
racter of Jeſus Chriſt. ** He was, ſays he, a 
© virtuous and an amiable man. The moral- 
{© ity that he preached and practiſed was of 
„ the moſt beneyolent kind.” F 


In what manner will you go about to ac- 
count for theſe conceſſions ? Chriſtian writers, 
thoſe at leaſt who are ſincerely attached to the 
cauſe, are not ſeized with theſe fits of incon- 
ſiſtency. How is it that yours, like the wor- 


* Works Vol. IV. pp. 394, 305. Vol. V. pp. 188, 189, 
+ Age of Reaſon, Part I. p. 5. 
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ſhippers of Baal, ſhould thus be continually 
cutting themſelves with knives? You muſt 
either give up your leaders as a ſet of men, 
who, while they were labouring to perſuade 
the world of the hypocriſy of prieſts, were 
themfelves the moſt infamous of all hypocrites ; 
or, which will be equally fatal to your cauſe, 
you mult attribute it to occaſional convictions, 
which they felt and expreſſed, though contra- 
ry to the general ſtrain of their writings. Is it 
not an unfavourable character of your cauſe, 
that in this particular it exactly reſembles that 
of vice itſelf? Vicious men will often bear teſ- 
timony in favour of virtue, eſpecially on the 
near approach of death ; but virtuous men ne- 
ver return the compliment by bearing teſtimo- 
ny in favour of vice. We are not afraid of 
chriſtians thus betraying their cauſe ; but nei- 
ther your writers nor your conſciences are to 
be truſted in a ſerious hour. 


Thirdly, Conſider How 1T comes To PAs 
THAT YOUR PRINCIPLES FAIL YOU, AS THEY 
ARE FREQUENTLY KNOWN TO DO, IN A DY- 
ING HOUR? It is a rule with wiſe men, /o 70 
live as they ſhall wiſh they had when they come 
to die. How do you ſuppoſe you ſhall wiſh you 
had lived in that day? Look at the deaths of 
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they have written againſt it. Bolingbroke has 
done the ſame. Such ſentences as the follow- 
ing may be found in his publications: Sup- 
*« poſing Chriſtianity to have been a human 
<« invention, it has been the moſt amiable in- 
vention that was ever impoſed on mankind 
* for their good—Chriſtianity as it came out 
* of the hand of God, if I may uſe the ex- 
** preflion, was a moſt ſimple and intelligible 
* rule of belief, worſhip, and manners, which 
* 15 the true notion of a religion—The goſpel 
is in all caſes one continued leſſon of the 
** ſtricteſt morality, of juſtice, of benevolence, 
aud of univerſal charity.“ Paine perhaps 
has ſaid as little in this way as any of your wri- 
ters, yet he has profeſſed a reſpect for the cha- 
racter of Jeſus Chriſt.  ©* He was, ſays he, a 
© virtuous and an amiable man. The moral- 
{© ity that he preached and practiſed was of 
* the moſt beneyolent kind.” F 


In what manner will you go about to ac- 
count for theſe conceſſions ? Chriſtian writers, 
thoſe at leaſt who are ſincerely attached to the 
cauſe, are not ſeized with theſe fits of incon- 
ſiſtency. How is it that yours, like the wor- 


* Works Vol. IV. pp. 394, 395. Vol. V. pp. 188, 189. 
Age of Reaſon, Part I. p. 5. 
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ſhippers. of Baal, ſhould thus be continually 
cutting themſelves with knives? You muſt 
either give up your leaders as a ſet of men, 
who, while they were labouring to perſuade 
the world of the hypocriſy of prieſts, were 
themfelves the moſt infamous of all hypocrites ; 
or, which will be equally fatal to your cauſe, 
you muſt attribute it to occaſional convictions, 
which they felt and expreſſed, though contra- 
ry to the general ſtrain of their writings. Is it 
not an unfavourable character of your cauſe, 
that in this particular it exactly reſembles that 
of vice itſelf ? Vicious men will often bear teſ- 
timony in favour of virtue, eſpecially on the 
near approach of death ; but virtuous men ne- 
ver return the compliment by bearing teſtimo- 
ny in favour of vice. We are not afraid of 
chriſtians thus betraying their cauſe ; but nei- 
ther your writers nor your conſciences are to 
be truſted in a ſerious hour. 


Thirdly, Conſider How 1T cours TO PASS 
THAT YOUR PRINCIPLES FAIL YOU, AS THEY 
ARE FREQUENTLY KNOWN TO DO, IN A DY- 
ING HOUR? It is a rule with wiſe men, /o to 
troe as they ſhall wiſh they had when they come 
to die. How do you ſuppoſe you ſhall with you 
had lived in that day ? Look at the deaths of 
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Four greateſt men, and ſee what their princl- 
ples have done for them at laſt. Mark the end 
of that apoſtle and high prieſt of your profeſſion 
Voltaire; and try if you can find in it either 
integrity, or hope, or any thing that ſhould 
render it au object of envy. F Why is it that 
ſo many of you faint in the day of trial? If your 
cauſe were good, you would defend it with up- 
rightneſs, and die with inward ſatisfaction. 
But is it fo? Mr. Paine flatters himſelf that his 


+ The following particulars among many others are 
recorded of this writer by his Biographer Cox Dok ck, 
a man after his own heart. Firſt, That he conceived the 
deſign of overturning the Chriſtian Religion, and that by 
his own hand. © I am wearied, ſaid he, of hearing it 
repeated that twelve men were ſufficient to eſtabliſh 
Chriſtianity 3 ; and JI wiſh to prove there needs but one to 
deſtroy it. Secondly, That in purſuit of this object he 
Was threatened with a perſecution, to avoid which he re- 
ceived the ſacrament, and publicly declared his reſpect for 
the church, and his diſdain of his detractors, namely thofe 
who had called in queſtion his Chriſtianity | Thirdly, 
That in his laſt illneſs, in Paris, being deſirous of obtain- 
ing what is called chriſtian burial, he ſent for a prieſt to 
whom he declared that ”y « died in the Catholic faith, : 
in which he was born. Fourthly, That another prieſt 
(Curate of the pariſh) troubled him with queſtions. 
Among other things he aſked, Do you believe the di- 
vinity of Jeſus Chriſt?” © In the name of God, Sir, re- 
plied Voltaire, peak to me no more of that man, but let 
me die in peace.” 
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principles will bear him up in the proſped of 
death; “ and it is poſſible that he may brave it 
out in ſome ſuch manner as David Hume did. — 
Such inſtances however are rare. For one un- 
beltever that maintains his courage, many 
might be produced whoſe hearts have failed 
them, and who have trembled for the conſe- 
quences of their infidelity. 


On the other hand, you cannot produce a 
ſingle inſtance of a chriſtian, wo AT THE 
APPROACH OF DEATH WAS TROUBLED, OR 
TERRIFIED IN HIS CONSCIENCE FOR HAVING 
BEEY A CHRISTIAN: Many have been afraid 
m that day left their faith in Chriſt ſhould not 
prove genuine; but who that has put his truſt 
in him was ever known to be apprehenſive leſb 
he ſhould at laſt deceive him? Can you account 
for this difference? If you have diſcovered the 
true religion, and ours be all fable and impoſ- 
ture, how comes it to paſs that the iſſue of 
things is what it is? Do gold and filver and 
precious ſtones periſh in the fire; and do wood 
and hay and ſtubble endure it? 


I have admitted that Mr. Paine may poſ- 
_ fibly brave it out till the laſt; but if he does, 


Age ef Reaſon, Part II. Pref, 
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his courage may be merely aſſumed. Pride will 
induce men to diſguiſe the genuine feelings of 
their hearts, on more occaſions than one. We 
hear much of courage among .duelliſts ; but 
little credit is due to what they ſay, if while 
the words proceed from their lips, we ſee them 
approach each other with paleneſs and trem- 
bling. —Yea more, If Mr. Paine's courage 
in death be not different from what it already 
is in the proſpect of it, It certainly will be merely 
aſſumed. He has given full proof of what his 
courage amounts to in what he has advanced 
on the certainty of a future ſtate. He acknow- 
ledges the poſlibility of a future judgement: 
yea, he admits it to be rational to believe that 
there will be one. The power, he ſays, that 
called us into being, can, if he pleaſe, and 
when he pleaſes, call us to account for the 
© manner in which we have lived here; and 
therefore without ſeeking any further motive 
„for the belief, it is rational to believe that 
© he will, for we know before hand that he 
can.“ * I ſhall not ſtop to enquire into the 
juſtneſs of Mr. Paine's reaſoning from what 
God can do to what he will do: it is ſufficient 
for me that he admits it to be rational to be- 
heve that God will call men to account for the 
* Age of Reaſen, Part II. p. 100. 
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manner in which they have lived here.” And 
can he admit this truth, and not tremble? 
Mark his firmneſs. After acknowledging that 
a future judgement is the object of rational 
belief, he retracts what he has ſaid by reducing 
it to only a probability, which is to have the in- 
fluence of belief: Yea, and as if that were too 
terrible an idea, he brings it down to a mere 
poſſibility. The reaſon: which he gives for theſe 
reductions is, that If we knew it as a fact, 
we ſhould be the mere faves of terror.” In- 
deed? But wherefore? Chriſtians believe in a 
judgement to come, and they are not the ſtaves 
of terror. They have an advocate as well as a 
judge, by believing in whom the terror of 
judgement is removed. And though Mr. Paine 
rejects this ground of conſolation, yet if things 
be as he has repreſented them, I do not per- 
ceive why he ſhould be terrified. He writes 
as though he ſtood on a very reſpectable foot- 
ing with his Creator; he is not “ an out- caſt, 
a beggar, or a worm; ” he needs no mediator: 
no indeed! He ** ſtands in the ſame relative 
condition with his Maker he ever did ſtand 
fince man exiſted.” * Very well; of what 
then is he afraid? God is good, and wil 

11 0 | v | 
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exceed the very beſt of us in goodneſs.” On 
this ground Lord Shaſte/bury aſſures us, Deity 
can have no dread or ſuſpicion to render them 
uneaſy: for it is malice only, and not goodueſs, 
which can make them afraid.”* Very well, I 
ſay again, of what then is Mr. Paine afraid? 
If a Being full of goodneſs will not hurt him, 
he will not be hurt. Why thould he be terri- 
fied at a certain hereafter? Why not meet his 
Creator with cheerfulneſs, and confidence? 
Inſtead of this, he knows of no method by 
which he may be exempted from 7error but 
that of reducing future judgement to a mere 
pellibility; leaving room tor ſome faint hope at 
leaſt that what he profeſſes to- believe as true, 
may in the end proye falſe. Such is the cou- 
rage of your bluſtering hero. Unhappy man! 
Unhappy people! Your principles will not 
ſupport you in death, nor ſo much as in the 
contemplation of a hereafter. 


Let Mr. Paine's hypotheſis be admitted, 
and that in its loweſt form, that there is only 
a polſibilitj of a judgement to come, this is 
ſufficient to evince your folly, and if you 
thought on the ſubject, to deftroy your peace. 
This alone has induced many of you in your 


*, Chara#terifticks, Vol. I. 55. 
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Ht moments to with that you lad lived like 
Chriſtians. If it be poſſible that there may de 
à judgement to come, why ſhoulck it not be 
equally poſſihle that Chriſtianity itfelf may he 
true? And if it ſhould, on what ground do 
you ſtand? If it be otherwiſe, chriſtians have 
nothing to fear. While they are taught to 
deny ungodfinch, and worldly lufts, and to 
tive ſoberly righteouſly and godly in this pre- 
ſent world, whatever may prove true with re- 
ſpect to another, it is preſumed they are ſafe: 
but if that Saviour whom you have deſpiſed 
ſhould be indeed the Son of God; if that name 
which -you have blaſphemed ſhould be the only 
one given under heaven and: among men by 
which you can be ſaved; what a ſituation muſt 
you be in! You may with at preſent not to be 
told of him; yea, even in, death, it may be a 
vexation, as it was to poltaire, to hear of him; 
but hear of him you muſt, and what is more, 
you muſt appear before him. 


I cannot conclude this addreſs without ex- 
preſſing my earneſt deſire for your ſalvation; 
and, whether you will hear, or whether you 
will forbear, reminding you that our Redeemer 
is merciful. He can have compaſſion on the 
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ignorant, and them who are out of the way. 
The door of mercy is not yet ſhut. At pre- 
ſent you are invited, and even intreated to 
enter in. But if you ſtill continue hardened 
againſt him, you may find to your coſt that 
the abuſe of mercy gives an edge to juſtice; 
and that to be cruſhed to atoms by falling 
rocks, or buried in oblivion at the bottom of 
mountains, were rather to be choſen than an 
expoſure to the wrath of the Lamb. 


538 1 


TO THE JEWS. 


Dr 


Beloved for the fathers ſakes ! 


Hr whom you have lang rejected, 
looked upon Jeruſalem and wept over it. With 
tears he pronounced upon that famous eity a 
doom, which according to your own writer, 
Joſephus, was ſoon afterwards accompliſhed. 
In imitation of our Lord and Saviour we alſo 
could weep over your preſent ſituation. There 
are thouſands in Britain, as well as in other 
nations, whoſe daily prayer is, that you may 
be ſaved. Hear me patiently, and candidly. 


Your preſent and MY * is the "Ons 
.of my deſire, 


It is not my deſign in this brief addreſs. to 
go over the various topics in diſpute between 
us. Many have engaged in this work, and 1 
hope to ſome good purpoſe. The late addreſſes 
to you both from the pulpit and the preſs, as 
they were dictated by pure benevolence, cer- 
tainly deſerve, and I truſt have gained in ſome 
degree, your candid attention. All that I ſhall 
ſay will be. compriſed in a few ſuggeſtions, 
which I ſuppoſe to ariſe from the ſubje& ot 
the preceding pages. 
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You have long ſojourned among men who 
have been called Chriſtians. You have ſeen 
much evil in them ; and they haye ſeen much 
in you. The hiſtory of your own nation, and 
that of every other, confirms ane of the lead- 
ing doctrines of both your and our Scriptures, 
the depravity of human nature. But in your 
commerce with mankind, you muſt have had 
opportunity of diſtinguithing between nominal 
and ſerious Chriſtians. Great numbers in your 
nation, even in its beſt days, were wicked 
men; and great numbers in every nation, at 
preſent, are the ſame. But can you not per- 
eeive a people ſcattered through various deno- 
minations of Chriſtians, who fear God, and 
regard man; who inſtead of treating you with 
a haughty contempt, as being ſtrangers ſcat- 
tered among the nations, diſcover a tender re- 
gard towards you on that very account; who, 
while they are grieved for the hardneſs of your 
hearts, and hurt at your ſcoruful rejection of 
Him whom' their ſoul loveth, are nevertheleſs 
ardently defirous of your falvation? Are you 
not acquainted with Chriſtians whoſe utmoſt 
revenge, if they could have their will of you, 
for all your hard ſpeeches, would be to be in- 
ſtrumental in turnin g you from what they be- 
lieve to be the power of Satan, unto God? 
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Let me farther appeal to you, Whethet 
Chriſtians of this deſcription be not the true 
children of Abraham, the true ſucceſſors of 
your patriarchs and prophets, rather than thoſe 
of an oppoſite ſpirit, though literally deſcended 
from their loins. You muſt be aware that even 
in the times of David, a genuine Ifſraclite was 
@ man of a pure heart; and in the times of the 
prophets, apoſtate Iſraelites were accounted as 
Ethiopians.* Your anceſtors were men of whom 
the world was not worthy : but where will you 
now look for ſuch characters among you as 
Abraham, Tſuac, and Jacob; as Samuel, David, 
Hezeltiah, and Joſiah ; as Daniel, Ezra, Ne- 
hemiah, and many others? While yon garniſh 


their ſepulchres, have you not manifeſtly loſt 


their ſpirit ? This is a fact that ought to alarm 
you, and lead you ſeriouſly to examine whether 
you have not forſaken their faith. There is one 
thing which has particularly ſtruck my mind, 
and which I would earneſtly recommend to 
your conſideration, namely the temper of mo- 
dern infidels towards your fathers, towards you, 
and towards us. 


Vou need not be told that deiſtical writers 
Y 4 
* Pfal. Ixxili. I, Amos ix, 7. | 
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invariably treat your fathers with ſcorn and 
diſlike. Juſt as Appion and other Greek wrir 
ters poured contempt upon your nation; juſt 
as the more ancient Moabites reproached, and 
proudly magnified themſelves againſt the people 
of the Lord of Hoſts ; * ſo do all our modern 
infidels, But from the time that your fathers 
rejected Him i in whom we believe as the Lord 
Meſſiah, though you have been expoſed to the 
chaſtiſements of heaven, and to much injuri- 
ous treatment from pretended Chriſtians; yet 
deiſis, the common enemies of reyelation, have 
been, comparatively ſpeaking, reconciled to 
you. So however it appears to me, I do nat 
recollect to have met with a ſingle reflection 
upon you in any of their writings, On the 
contrary, they ſeem to feel themſelves near 
akin to you, Your enmity to Jeſus ſeems to 
be the price of their forgiveneſs ; like Herod 
and Pontius Pilate, you 13 friends in the 
day of his crucifixion, Mr. Paine, though his 
writings abound in ſneers againſt your nation 
prior to its rejection of Chriſt, yet appears to 
be well reconciled to you, and willing to admit 
your lame account of the body of Jeſus being 
ſtolen away. Ought you not to be alarmed 


* Zeph. ii. 10, + Age of Regſin, Part I. p. 6, 7. 
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at theſe things? Seriouſly. examine whether 
you have not forſaken the God of your fathers, 
and become the friends and allies of men who 
hate both Him and them. 

Ihe hatred of infidels has long been tranſ- 
ferred from you to us. Whether, in the lan- 
guage of the New Teſtament, we be the true 
children of Abraham, or not, we inherit that 
reproach and diſlike from unbelievers which 
| was heretofore the portion of the godly Ifrael- 
ites. On what account were your fathers ha- 
ted by the practical atheiſts of their day? Was 
it not becauſe of their devotedneſs to God ? It 
was this in David that provoked the reſentment 
of the children of Belial, and rendered them 
his determined enemies, They were continu- 
ally jeering at his prayers, his tears, and his 
truſt in Jehovah ; turning that which in real- 
ity was his glory into ſhame ; and afflicting him 
in his affliction by ſcornfully enquiring Where 
is thy God ? * Such is the treatment which 
the godly part of your nation received in all 
ages, both from heathens abroad, and impious 
characters at home; f and ſuch is the treat- 


» Plal, xii. 8. iv. 2. xlii. 3. xxxi. 18. xl. 15. 


+ Pſal. Ixxix. 10. cxv. 2. Joel ii. 17. Mic. vii. 8, 9, 10. 
Ifai. Ixvi. 5. 
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ment which ſerious Chriſtians continue to & 
ceive from ungodly men to this day: but are 
you hated and reproached on this account? 


l 


Of late years it has been frequently plead- 
ed, that the principal objections to your em- 
bracing the Chriſtian religion are found in the 
goetrines of the trinity, the deity of Chriſt, 
and atonement by his death; doctrines which 
the greater part of Chriſtians hold to be faught 
in the New Teſtament. But thoſe who impute 
your conduct to theſe cauſes, muſt have nearly 
as mean an opinion of your rationality as they 
have of ours; with whom they ſay there is 
% no reaſoning ; and that we are to be pitied, 
and conſidered as under debility of mind in 
4 one reſpe&, however ſenſible and rational in 
others. What have the principles, which 
in our judgement are taught in the New Teſs 
tament, to do with your acknowledging Jefuk 
to be the Meſſiah, and the Chriſtian Religion 
to be of God? Let theſe poſitions be admit- 
ted, and examine the New Teftament for your. 
ſelves. If you were not confidered as poſſeſſing 
a ſufficient degree of good ſenſe to diſtinguith 
between Chriſtianity and the creed of any par- 
ticular party of chriſtians, it is ſurpriſing that 


* Lindſey's Gatechifts, Inquiry 6. 
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rut ional cbriſtians ſhould think of writing ad- 
dreſſes to you. For our parts we could almoſt 
be ſatisfied that you ſhould decide the contro- 
verſy, whether the doctrines before mentioned 
be taught in the New Teſtament, or not? As 


to removing theſe ſtumbling blocks, as ſome 


call them, out of your way, we have no incli- 
nation to attempt it. Only imbibe the ſpirit 
of your anceſtors, and they will preſently ceaſe 


to be ſtumbling blocks. Believe Moſes, and 


you will believe Jeſus; and believing Jeſus, 
neither his claiming to be the Son of God, and 


conſequently equal with God, nor his inſiſting. 


upon his fleſh being the life of the world, will 
offend you. On the contrary, whenever the 
ſpirit of grace and of ſupplications is poured 
out upon you, and you come to look on Him 
whom you have pierced, and mourn, you will 
join in the worſhip of him; and the doctrine 
of atonement by his death will be to you a 
fountain ſet open for ſin and uncleanneſs.* 


You live in expectation of being reſtored to 
your own land. We expect the ſame thing, and 
rejoice in the belief of it. The Old and the 
New Teſtament agree in predicting it. f But 


* Zech. xii, IO—I4. xili. 1. 
+ Ezek. xxxvii, Luke xxi. 24. 
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the ſame prophets that have faretold your re- 
turn to Canaan, have alſo foretold that you 
muſt be brought to repent. of your ſins, and to 
ſeek Jehovah your God, and David your king.* 

Your holy land will avail you but little, unleſs 
you be a . people. 


shy, You admit, I ſuppoſe, that though 

we thould err in believing Jeſus to be the 
Meſſiah; yet while we deny ungodlineſs and 
worldly luſts, and live ſoberly righteouſſy and 
godly in this preſent world, it is an error that 
may not affect our eternal ſalvation : but if the 
error be on your ſide, on what ground do vou 
ſtand? Your fathers, in this caſe, were mur- 
derers of the prince of life; and by adopting 
their principles, you make the deed your own. 
His blood lies upon you, and upon your chil- 
dren. The terrible deſtruction of your city by 
the Romans, and the hardneſs of heart to which 
you have been given up, are ſymptoms of that 
wrath which is come upon you to the uttermoſt. 
Repent and believe the goſpel, that you ee 
eſcape the wrath to come! | 


* Hol. i jii. 5: 
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© Beloved Brethren ! 


r e Ii is witneſſed of David that he 
ſerved the will of God in his generation. Every 
generation has its peculiar work. The preſent 
age is diſtinguiſhed you know by the progreſs 
of infidelity. We have long been exempted 

from perſecution; and he whoſe fan is in his | 
hand, perceiving his floor to ſtand in need of 
purging, feems determined by new trials to 
purge it. The preſent is a winnowing time. 
If we wiſh to ſerve the will of God in it, we 
muſt carefully attend to thoſe duties which ſuch 
a ſtate of things impoſes upon us. 


In the firſt place, Let us look well to the ſin- 
cerity of our hearts; and ſee to it that our Chriſ- 
tianity is vital, pradtical, and decided. An army 
called to engage after a long peace, requires to 
be. examined, and every one ſhould examine 
himſelf. Many become ſoldiers when danger is 
at a diſtance. The mighty hoſt of Midianites 
were overcome by a ſelected band. A proclama- 
tion was iſſued through the army of Iſrael, 
© Whoſoever is fearful and afraid, let him re- 
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turn: and after a great diminution from 
cowardice, the reſt muſt be brought down to 
the water, to be tried. Such, or nearly ſuch, 
may be the trials of the Church: thoſe who 
overcome may be reduced to a ſmall company 
in compariſon of thoſe who have borne the 
chriſtian name. So indeed the ſcriptures in- 
form us: They that obtain the victory with 
Chriſt are called, and choſen, and faithful. * 


The manner in which things of late ages 
have moved on in the religious world has been 
ſuch as to admit of a large outer-court, if I 
may ſo ſpeak, for a fort of half-worſhippers. A 
general religious reputation has been hitherto 
obtained at a ſmall expenſe. But ſhould infi- 
delity prevail throughout Chriſtendom, as it 
has in France, the nominal extent of the 
Chriſtian Church will be greatly reduced. In 
taking its dimenſions, the outer-court will, as 
it were, be left out, and given to the gentiles. 
In this caſe, you muſt come in, or keep out; be 
one thing, or another; a decided friend of 
Chriſt, or an avowed infidel. It is poſſible that 
the time may come when all parties will be re- 
duced, in effect, to two, believers and unbe- 
Aevers. 


* Rev. xvii. 14. 
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Never, ” ſays a late maſterly and moving 
writer were times more eventful and critical,” 
than at preſent; ** never were appearances more 
s ſingular and intereſting, in the political or in 
** the religious world. Vos behold on the one 
hand, infidelity, with dreadful irruption, ex- 
** tending its ravages far and wide; and on the 
other, an amaſing acceſſion of zeal and acti- 
** vity to the cauſe of Chriſtianity. Error in, 
* all its forms is aſſiduouſly and ſucceſsfully 
©* propagated; but the progreſs of evangelical 
« truth is alſo great. The number of the ap- 
„ parently neutral party daily diminiſhes; and, 
men are now either becoming worthippers. of 
the God and Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
or receding faſt through the miſts. of ſcep- 
ticiſm into the dreary regions of ſpeculative. | 
* and practical atheiſm. It ſeems as if Chriſ- 
tianity and infidelity were muſtering each, | 
the hoſt of the battle, and preparing for ſome. 
„great day of God. The enemy is come in. 
like a flood: But the ſpirtt of the Lord hath, 
„ lifted up a ſtandard againſt him. Who, 
G6 then, is on the Lord's ſide? Who? —Let, 
him come forth to the help of the Lord, to 
** the help of the Lord againſt the mighty!” “ 


the 


cc 


®, Ferriet's Tao Diſcourſes at Paiſley, in June 1798. 
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Secondly, Let a good underſtanding be cul- 
tivated among fincere Chriftians of different de- 
nominations, Let the friends of Chriſt know 
one another; and let not lighter ſhades of 
difference keep than at variance. The ene- 
mies of Chriſtianity know how to avail them- 
ſelves of our diſcords. The union which is 
here recommended, however, is not a merely 
nominal one, much leſs one that requires a ſa- 
crifice of principle. Let us unite ſo far as we 
can act in concert, in promoting the intereſt 
of Chriſt; and hold ourſelves open to convic- 
tion with regard to other things. Let not the 
free diſcuſſion of our differences be laid aſide, 
or any ſuch connexion formed as ſhall require 
it: only let them be conducted with modeſty, 
frankneſs, and candour, and the godly will 
find their account in them. Let it be the great 
concern of all, not ſo much to maintain their 
own peculiarities, as to know and practiſe the 
truth; not ſo much to yield, and come nearer 
to other denominations, as to approximate to- 
wards the mind of Chriſt. The mind of Chriſt, 
as expreſſed in his doctrines and precepts, muſt 
be the central point in which we meet: as we 
approach this, we ſhall come nearer to each 
other. So much agreement as there is amongſt 
us, ſo much is there of union; and ſo much 
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agreement as there is in the mind of wit, ſo 
much of Chriſtian union. | 


Finally, Let not the hers of any man fail 
him, on account of the high tone and ſcornful. 
airs aſſumed by infidels. The reign of infidelity 
may be extenſive, but it muſt be ſhort. It 
carries in it the ſeeds of its own diſſolution. i Its 
immoralities are ſuch, that the world cannot 
long ſuſtain them. Scripture prophecy has 
clearly foretold all the great governments of 
the world, from the time of the Jewiſh Capti- 
vity to this day: the Babylonian, Perſian, Ma- 
cedonean, and Roman; together with the ten 
kingdoms into which the laſt of theſe empires 
has been divided, and the papal government 
which ſprang up from amongſt them; but it 
makes no explicit mention of this. It has no 
individual ſubſiſtence given it in the ſyſtem of 
prophecy, It is not a beat; but a mere putrid 
_ excreſcence of the papal beaſt; an excreſcence 
which, though it may diffuſe death through 
every vein of the body on which it grew, yet 
ſhall die along with it. The beaſt, and all 
which pertains to him goeth into perdition. * 
There is no ſpace of time allowed for this go- 
IR. 7 


Rev. xvii. 8, 11, 


J 
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vernment: no ſooner is it ſaid, Babylon i is fal- 
len, than voices are heard in heaven declaring 
that the marriage of the Lamb is come. No 
ſooner does the judgement fit, to take away the 
dominion of the little horn, to conſume and to de- 
Aro it unto the end, than it follows, And the. 
kingdom and dominion, and the greatneſs of the 
kingdom under the whole heaven. fhall be given to 
the people of the ſaints of the N High. | 


Popery 1s not yet deſtroyed, though it has 
received a deadly blow ; and from what is ſaid 
of the little horn, that they ſhall take away his 
dominion, to conſume, and to deſtroy it unto the 
end, it ſhould ſeem that its overthrow will be 
gradual. While this is accompliſhing, the reign 
of infidelity may continue, with various ſuo- 
ceſs ; but no longer. Only let us watch, and 
keep our garments clean, a caution given it is 
probable with immediate reference to the pre- 
ſent times, and we have n to fear. It 


* Rey. xviii. xix. 


+ Dan. vii. 26, 27. The writer has ſince read a 
very able diſcourſe by Mr. Nathan Strong, of Hertford, 
Connecticut, entitled Political inſtruction from the prophecies 
of God's word; in which the above ſentiments are ſtated 
with great force of evidence, 


| Rev. xvi. 15, 
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is a ſource of great conſolation that the laſt of 
the four Beaſts, which for more than two thou- 
ſand years have perſecuted the church, and 
oppreſſed mankind, is drawing near to its end. 
The government that ſhall next prevail will be 
that of Chriſt, whoſe kingdom is an everlaſting 
kingdom, and all dominions ſhall ſerve and obey 
him. Even jo, amen. Bleſſed be his glorious 


name for ever; and let the whole earth be filled 
with his glory; amen, and amen 
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